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GOVERNMENT FINANCING 

Annually, the post office department, the pride and joy 
of those who advocate government ownership and oper- 
ation, or government operation alone, of the railroads 
and other public service facilities, is forced to tell that it 
-has not been altogether self-supporting, but that next 
year or the year thereafter it will be not only self-support- 
ing, but even a source of net profit to the people of the 
country. Next fiscal year it promises to be only about 
$37,000,000 behind the self-supporting mark. As usual, 
however, it has bright prospects. But it needs a little 
help from the treasury for the fiscal year that will begin 
July 1. 

The appropriation bill for that department, amounting 
in round figures to $700,000,000, was under consideration 
in the Senate a short time ago. The promises of the de- 
partment about making itself so good as to bring a net 
revenue into the treasury provoked Senator King, of 
Utah, Democrat, and Senator Warren, of Wyoming, Re- 
publican, into the making of observations.on the alarming 
increase in taxation, state and national. The former said 
he knew that what he was saying would do no. good. 
However, in the popular phrase, he had something he 
wanted to get off his chest. 

Among the facts brought out by him were that, from 
1912 to 1922, there had been an increase in the national 
debt amounting to 672 per cent and in the debts of states, 
163 per cent; that 12.5 per cent of the income of the 
Persons engaged in gainful occupations had to be paid out 
in taxes ; that there were about 4,000,000 persons on the 
Public pay rolls, and that one out of each 12 persons 
engaged in so-called gainful occupations, over 16 years 
old, was on a public pay roll. He said that before the 
world war it was said that every person in Germany 
sad soldier on his back. Shortly, he suggested, if 

ase In government pay rolls continued, it could 
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Senator Warren contributed a table showing the ap- 
propriations for the support of the national government 
in each of the last fifty years. In 1873, the appropriations 
amounted to $330,000,000 (round figures being used), or 
less than one-half the amount of the appropriation bill 
for the Post Office Department alone for the coming 
fiscal year. For the current year the appropriations total 
$3,706,779,063, or more than ten times as much as in 
1873. The last mentioned year was seven years after the 
official ending of the war between the states. The current 
fiscal year is more than five years after the signing of 
the armistice. 

Almost coincident with the speeches in the Senate, the 
Department of Labor gave out its monthly chart showing 
the cost of living, food and commodity prices. They are 
based on the average of costs and prices in 1913, which 
are assumed as 100 per cent, or the foundation on which 
the superstructure is reared. That chart shows that, in 
1914, the cost of living was 103 per cent and fdod prices, 
wholesale and retail, 105 per cent. In December, 1923, 
the cost of living had risen to 171.3 per cent, wholesale 
food prices to 147 per cent, and retail prices to 150 per 
cent. All commodities, last December, the chart shows, 
showed an average of 151 per cent. 

Senator King, quoting from figures compiled by the 
National Industrial Conference Board, which is recog- 
nized by the Department of Labor to the extent of quot- 
ing its figures in official publications, said that the tax 
burden on every one engaged in a gainful occupation 
amounted to a little more than $91 per annum. That is 
to say, if a widow and her two minor children were em- 
ployed so as to earn $1,500 a year, their share of the tax 
burden would amount to $273. 

The junior senator from Utah said that such oppres- 
sion had destroyed more governments than any other one 
fact. Unfortunately, he said, republics were as bad in 
their tendencies in the direction of extravagance as other 
forms of government. While he was speaking Senator 
McKellar interrupted to say that the Post Office Depart- 
ment had just about concluded its investigation to de- 
termine what rates should be increased so as to make 
each user of the service pay his fair share. 

Senator King said he had heard the same kind of 
promise twenty years ago when he was.a member of 
the House. It did not impress him at all. He called 


attention to the fact that the department had before it 
demands for increases in wages and salaries, which, if 
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April 5, 1924 THE 
eranted, as he thought they probably would be, would 
continue the department as a losing business venture. 
What he would like to do, he said, would be to re-com- 
mit the bill with instructions to the committee to cut off 
$100.000,000 of the cost. 

The attitude of Senator King, who, like his Republican 
colleague, has a mind that runs to economics and a sense 
of social justice expressed in efforts to keep down taxes, 
suggests what would happen if the government ever again 
took over the operation of the railroads. Its achievement 
of a loss of $1,690,000,000, while it had them in hand, it 
is believed, would pale into insignificance, if not immedi- 
ately, within five years. Apologists for the mismanage- 
ment of the railroads, while they were in government 
control, seek to excuse the failure by calling attention 
to the fact that there was a war. “It is the war,” was 
the official and unofficial French excuse for everything 
that was not right. However, it may be observed that 
the war was a factor in the affairs of every man. But 
did every man lose money by reason thereof? If that 
was the fact it has been kept a secret. Those who were 
hard hit by the coming of the war, apparently, found it 
possible to recover and get on their feet. Not so the 
government, as the operator of railroads. 

And why not? Simply because the men in charge of 
the railroads, for obvious political reasons, promised to 
operate them so as to put money into the treasury. They 
misled people into believing that, notwithstanding the 
untoward conditions brought on by the war, they were 
so much better operators and financiers of railroads, that 
they could show a profit, notwithstanding rising costs. 
They made the ridiculous pretense that they knew more 
about operating railroads than the men who had been 
left in charge of them by those who owned them and 
that they would perform the miracle of increasing ex- 
penses enormously, at the same time increasing the 
profits, by some feat of the hands, instead of by the 
common-sense way of increasing rates. 

McAdoo made a twenty-five per cent increase. It was 
not enough, and Edward Chambers and others of his 
advisers, if they could be persuaded to speak frankly, 
probably would say that they knew it was not enough. 
Even after experience had shown that an increase of 25 
per cent was not enough, Director-General Hines declined 
to make an increase in rates sufficient to cover the legiti- 
mate increase in the costs of operating the railroads and 
such extravagances as crept in while his predecessor was 
n office, first, on the ground that he was waiting for the 
return of normal conditions, and, later, on the ground 
that, inasmuch as the railroads soon were to be returned 
to their owners, it would be more seemly to permit them 
to deal with the matter. 

The big increases made in August, 1920, were neces- 
sary to cover the failure of Director-General McAdoo to 
be frank and put on the increase needed to enable him to 
operate the railroads with as much financial success as 
had attended their operation by the managers chosen for 
that purpose by the owners of the railroads. 

McAdoo asked Congress to make an experiment in 
S0vernment operation, but the facts of record, at the 
time he made his request, apparently persuaded Congress 
that it had had enough of experimenting, so it enacted 
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the statute providing for the return of the railroads to 
their owners. 


LEAGUE AND THE GOODING BILL 

The circular sent to members of the National Industrial 
Traffic League by its executive secretary (printed else- 
where) serves to show in effective manner the bad policy 
involved in the Gooding bill, proposing to make the 
fourth section of the interstate commerce act inflexible, 
the improper haste with which it was rushed through 
the Senate comniittee, the discourtesy to the Commission, 
which had been asked to present its views, the lack of 
interest by members of the committee in learning the 
facts of the situation—in short, the biased and ex parte 
action by the proponents of the bill, whose aim was to 
please their constituents in the so-called intermediate 
country. 

It serves also to show conclusively that those who 
oppose this bill cannot be laughed out of court as being 
“pro railroad,” since the League, which opposes it, is 
the recognized national organization of shippers, as such, 
and since the Interstate Commerce Commission itself 
opposes it. 

It serves also to show that, whatever may be the merits 
of the discussion as to the effect on the intermountain 
country of fourth section relief in transcontinental rates, 
there are other considerations equally impertant in con- 
sidering this proposed legislation and other sections of 
the country are affected. Yet the committee practically 
closed its ears to the other side. It went through the 
form of hearing some of the representatives of that side, 
but it did not wait for the opinion of the Commission, 
which it had asked to present its views, and its report 
to the Senate is as one-sided as such a document could 
well be. 

Nothing that the present Congress might do would 
surprise us greatly, but we hope that, when this bill 
comes up for discussion on the floor, wiser and fairer 
counsel will prevail and it will not pass. The methods 
of those behind it are a condemnation in themselves. 
Certainly, no legislation of such importance, making such 
a radical change in established policies, ought to have 
the slightest chance of passage without all sides having 
their views presented and thoroughly considered. The 
Senate is not sitting for the purpose of doing something 
that the intermountain country thinks would be for its 
benefit and that its representatives in Congress and else- 
where have determined to obtain for it; it sits for the 
purpose of legislating in the interest of all the people. 
It certainly can have no idea of what is in the interest 
of all the people until it hears something more than the 
report of the Senate interstate commerce committee. 


TARIFF SIMPLIFICATION 


A conference between tariff and traffic men representing 
the Commission, the shippers and the railroads, which promised 
to last three or four days, was begun April 1, under the chair- 
manship of L. C. Nelson, of the Commission’s traffic bureau, on 
the proposed simplification of tariffs. The concrete proposal 
before the conference was the proposed revision of the Com- 
mission’s existing tariff publication rules, Tariff Circular 18-A, 
which, if and when revised, will be known as Tariff Circular 
20-A. The discussion, necessarily, was of the most technical 
nature and not conclusive as to points which were raised at the 
first session when the proposals submitted for consideration 
were discussed seriatim and specific changes were suggested. 
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COMMISSION ORDERS 


The Hercules Cement Corporation, Penn Allen Cement Com- 
pany, Dexter Portland Cement Company, Pennsylvania Cement 
Company, Nazareth Cement Company, Giant Portland Cement 
Company, Phoenix Portland Cement Company, Lawrence Portland 
Cement Company, Vulcanite Portland Cement Company, Edison 
Portland Cement Company and Coplay Cement Manufacturing 
Company have been authorized by the Commission to intervene in 
the proceedings in No. 15516, the Atlas Portland Cement Co. vs. 
Bangor & Aroostook Railroad et al. The Central Railroad 
Company of New Jersey, the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern Railroad Company, Lehigh Valley Railroad Company, Le- 
high & New England Railroad Company and Reading Company 
have also been authorized to intervene in this proceeding. 

The Mineral Point Zinc Company has peen authorized to 
intervene in No, 15627, Southern Agricultural Chemical Cor- 
poration vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. et al. 


The Hutchinson Produce Company and the Salina Chamber 
of Commerce have each been authorized to intervene in No. 
15635, Wichita Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. & V. Ry. et al. 

The Kansas Gas Belt Brick Manufacturers’ Association has 
been authorized to intervene in No. 15692, Oklahoma Brick 
Manufacturing Company vs. Abilene & Southern Railway et al. 

The Globe Soap Company, the Procter & Gamble Company, 
Colgate & Co., Peet Brothers Company, James S. Kirk & Co., 
the Palmolive Company, Gold Dust Corporation, Wm. Waltke 
& Co., Van Camp Packing Company, John T. Stanley Company, 
Inc., Portsmouth Cotton Oil Refining Corporation and Gorgas 
Pierie Manufacturing Company have been authorized to inter- 
vene in No. 12663, Midland Linseed Products Company vs. 
Director-General, West Shore R. R., et al. 


The J. K. Dering Coal Company has been authorized to 
intervene in No, 15575, Old Ben Coal Corporation vs. C. C. C. 
& St. L. Ry. et al. 

The Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau has been authorized to 
intervene in No. 15672, St. Louis Coke & Iron Company vs. 
Alton & Southern R. R. et al. 

The Commission has dismissed the proceedings in Finance 
No. 2687, public convenience application of Graysonia, Nashville 
& Ashdown Railroad Company. 

The Mississippi-Warrior Service has been authorized to estab- 
lish rates in accordance with the Commission’s order of De- 
cember 8, 1923, in No. 14323, cities of Marshall and Jefferson, 
Tex., et al. vs. T. & P. Ry. et al., on ten days’ notice. 

The Escondido Chamber of Commerce, Imperial County 
Farm Bureau, Fallbrook Chamber of Commerce and Yuma 
County Farm Bureau Marketing Association have each been 
authorized to intervene in No. 15526, San Diego Chamber of 
Commerce vs. A. & V. Ry. et al. 

The Omaha Live Stock Exchange has been authorized to 
intervene in No. 15728, Sioux City Live Stock Exchange vs. 
C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 

The Commission has exempted the New Orleans Great 
Northern from its order in No. 13413, the automatic train control 
devices case, issued January 14, 1924. The order required those 
mentioned in it to equip one passenger train division with auto- 
matic train control devices within the time mentioned in the 
statute. The exempted road asked to be released from the order 
on the ground that it had no signal system on its rails, operated 
only about four passenger trains per day, and needed all the 
money it could obtain for improvements and betterments, It 
pointed out that its program for improvements and betterments 
in the current year called for $30,000 more than its net income 
in 1923. The petition impressed the Commission and it made 
the relinquishment at set forth. 

The El Centro Chamber of Commerce and Calexico, Cal., 
Chamber of Commerce have been authorized to intervene in No. 
15526, San Diego Chamber of Commerce vs. A. & V. Ry. et al, 

The Commission has granted the petition of the New Or- 
leans Great Northern Railroad Company by exempting it from 
its order of January 14, in No. 13413, in the matter of automatic 
train control devices. 

The Better Bedding Alliance of America has been permitted 
to intervene in No. 15358, Burton-Dixie Corporation et al. vs. 
Santa Fe Ry. Co. et al. 

The American Eagle Oil Company, Consumers’ Gas Com- 
pany, Empire Gas & Fuel Company, Empire Gasoline Company, 
Empire Natural Gas Company, Empire Pipeline Company, Kan- 
sas Natural Gas Company, Midland Oil Company, Empire Re- 
fineries, Inc., Steyner Oil Company and the Twin State Oil 
Company have been authorized to intervene in No. 15592, 
Phillips Petroleum Company vs. Santa Fe et al. 

The San Francisco Chamber of Commerce has been per- 
mitted to intervene in No. 15684, the Lumbermen’s Exchange 
Santa Fe Ry. et al. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No, 2084, the Commission has suspended from 
April 1, until July 30, schedules as published in E. B. Boyd, 
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Agent, tariff I. C..C. No. A1466. The suspended schedules 
propose to reduce the rates on spelter from certain points in 
Arkansas to Chicago, Ill., St. Louis, Mo. and related points 
The following is illustrative: 


To Chicago, Ill. To St. Louis, Mp, 


From Present Proposed Present Propose 
Ft. Smith, Ark.........0.eceeeeeeees 2516 24 19 


Wan Beaver, ALP. « csecvcwctiesecccs 251 24 19 in 


In I. and 8S. No. 2083, the Commission has suspended fron 
April 1 until July 30, schedules as published in supplemen 
No. 1 to The Denver & Rio Grande Western I. C. C. No. 14, 
The suspended schedules propose to establish increased ang 
reduced rates on petroleum and its products between points 
in Colorado, New Mexico and Utah. The following is illustrs. 
tive: 

—From— 
Pueblo, Colo. Walsenburg, Colo, 


To Present Proposed Present Proposeg 
Delta, Colo 70 87% : af 


pindatcatceleaebeveteuteedtc 7 ‘ 
I IO og ae wh 0-6 eerie eels eas 70 80 

PE, SINS. 55.0 sic 8 cawlew ane s'ec 08 79 96 2 
RE, POI 6'8'4.0.5.0'0'5:44:4 cemeire nats 52 54 he we 
PU BION s o 5.0.40 0 Seccinalgs «% naute’s 33 ae 54 57% 
PI Sn voc 0'n vag chasesinsp puedes ~ we 44 53%, 


In I. and S. No. 2082, the Commission has suspended fron 
April 1, until July 30, schedules as published in supplements 
Nos. 26 and 27 to Jones’ I. C. C, No. 1400. The suspended 
schedules propose to restrict the application of commodity 
rates on sash, carloads, originating at Iowa, Illinois and Wis. 
consin points and destined to Trunk Line and New Enelanj 
territories, to apply on unglazed sash only, resulting in ip. 
creases of from 2 cents to 13% cents per 100 pounds on ship. 
ments containing sash when glazed. The following is illas. 
trative: 


On Glazed Sash, in mixed C. L.—To New York, N, y, 


From Present Proposed 
Ce, CNN, aoc coe eclebee pg bebereew cweeaep ones el neenmee 53 66 


CICREO,. TTMMONB . 6 5606s 0.600 Se ewnsieddveccewtngsveeces 51.5 56.5 

In I. and S. No. 2079, the Commission has suspended from 
March 31 until July 29 schedules as published in supplement 
No. 1 to Louisville & Nashville I. C. C. No. A-15444. The sus 
pended schedules propose to cancel the creosoting in transit 
privilege on lumber and other forest products at Pensacola, Fla, 
when the traffic originates on the Seaboard Air Line Railway 
in the state of Florida, thereby prohibiting the use of joint 
through rates from point of origin to final destination on ship. 
ments accorded such transit privileges, and forcing the use of 
combination rates in lieu thereof. The following illustrates the 
situation: 


From Live Oak, Fla., to Chicago, Ill............ 


*421 758 
From Live Oak, Fla, to St. Louis, Mo 


#3814 752% 


ee ee 





* Present through rate plus 2%c transit charge. 
combination. 


in the state of Florida,there6shrdluoinshrdluinshrdluluununu 

In I. and S. No. 2080, the Commission has suspended from 
March 31 until July 29 schedules as published in Southern 
I. C. C. No. 9783. The suspended schedules propose to restrict 
the rates on logs, carloads, in the above tariff by the following 
clause: “Rates published herein will not apply to junction points 
on traffic destined to points on other lines.” This restriction 
would result in higher rates, in some instances, on traffic where 
there are no through rates in effect. The following is illus 
trative: 


+ Proposed Pensacola 


LOGS, CARLOADS 


From Reidsville, N. C., to Roanoke, Va......... 


In I. and S. No. 2081, the Commission has suspended from 
March 31, and April 1, until July 29, schedules as published 
in supplements Nos. 9 and 11 to Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
I. C. C. No. 9521; supplement No. 7 to Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois tariff I. C. C. No. 55; supplement No. 3 to Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville I. C. C. No. 4167; and supplement No. 
12 to Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul C. M. & St. P. I. C. C. No. 
B-4886. The suspended schedules propose the cancellation of 
existing commodity rates on hay and straw between points 
in Indiana and Illinois, and between such points and Ohio and 
Mississippi River crossings, and the substitution therefor of 5th 
class rates, thus creating changes involving increases and re 


Present Proposed 
12% 18 


ductions. The following is illustrative: 

Present Proposed 
From State Line, Ind., to Chicago, Ill.......... 22 20% 
From Lewis, Ind., to New Albany, Ind......... 17% 21% 
From Lewis, Ind., to Evansville, Ind........... 17% 20 
From Momence, Ill., to Evansville, Ind......... 211% OR 


AGAINST CHANGES IN THE ACT 


Senator Capper, of Kansas, has submitted to the Senate 4 
memorial signed by employes of the Kansas City Southern at 
Pittsburg, Kan., remonstrating against the passage of legis- 
lation amending the transportation act. 

Senator Shipstead, of Minnesota, has submitted a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Business Men’s Association of St. Peter, 
Minn., protesting against the passage of legislation seeking to 
change or impair the transportation act. 
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in Washington 





Legislative Fiddling—Domitius Ahenobarbus (alias Nero), 
amusing himself with the fiddle while Rome was having a four- 
eleven alarm fire, for centuries has been the prized horrible 
example of a ruler’s dereliction at a time of great public need. 
There is an inclination, among those who are losing sleep on ac- 
count Section 28 of the Jones merchant marine law, to suggest 
that Congress has also been doing some fiddling in the months 
that have elapsed since the Commission told it what Section 28 
would do to the scheme of port equalization of which export 
and import rates constitute the backbone. Since that time days 
and weeks have been used in investigating charges against this, 
that or the other public official, which it has been suggested, 
should have been placed before various grand juries throughout 
the land, if those making them were willing to venture the 
penalties of the statutes against false swearing. All has been 
done under pretense of obtaining information needed for the 
framing of legislation. Any one who-has ever tried to find out 
about statutes on a particular subject will be amazed to learn 
that Congress has been thinking about enacting more statutes 
about conspiracies to defraud, fraud, swindling and so forth. 
Such a man knows that statutes of that kind overlay each 
other in strata almost as clearly defined as the strata in geolog- 
ical informations. No American lawmaker ever seems to take 
the trouble to inquire, when some particularly horrible crime 
is committed, if there is a statute to cover the case. He simply 
introduces a bill, and frequently it is enacted without one in- 
quiry being made of a criminal lawyer or a prosecuting attorney 
if there is a statute to cover the offense. It is cheaper and 
more profitable for the law-maker to introduce a bill. That 
gives him publicity. The man who suggests there is a statute 
to cover the offense subjects himself to the possibility of an 
inquiry as to why he is standing up in “defense of criminals.” 
In the same way any law-maker serving as a member of a com- 
mittee that is “investigating” something, such as oil, or the 
attorney general, who dares undertake to cross examine a 
“witness,” to ascertain how much or how little truth he is tell- 
ing, if any, subjects himself to the charge that he is standing 
up for the criminal. Besides, if he is insistent upon a real 
cross examination the majority that is working the investiga- 
tion for political campaign material, by vote can choke him off. 
It can, and it did so, in the case of Attorney General Daugherty, 
deny the right of immediate cross examination. The point is 
that if Daugherty were guilty of the things charged against 
him the ordinary and only way to get him behind the bars of 
a prison would be to put the facts before a grand jury, have 
him indicted, and tried. If convicted the House of Representa- 
tives could impeach and the Senate try him—if the President, 
after indictment, failed to remove him from office. Naturally 
while the Senators have been grabbing the publicity that prop- 
erly should go to a prosecuting attorney and a grand jury, they 
have not been giving any heed to the flames started by Section 
28. No grand jury can pay any attention to that subject, Sena- 
tors, however, are paid for that kind of work. Instead, it 
seems, they prefer to fiddle with grand jury matters. No one 
would suggest, it is believed, that a senator would allow a man 
to tell a story to a committee which he would not dare to tell 
to a grand jury, lest it indict him on an charge of perjury. A 
pious man, it is believed, would ejaculate “God forbid that I 
should be suspected of having so low an opinion of a United 
States senator as that.” A thought like that would be equiva- 
lent to believing that a senator could and would lend himself 
to the broadcasting of scandal which would not be circulated 
except under the immunity of “freedom of debate” that at- 
taches to talk in the capital. 





The Poet a Liar?—The poet who said dead men tell no 
tales has come under suspicion as to his veracity. The late 
Jake Hamon of Oklahoma, through the media of Jennings, the 
former bandit, now an evangelist, and some others, has been 
talking like a fishwife, in the proceedings before one of the 
senate investigating committees. In civil law dead men tell 
no tales. In a criminal case a dead man may be quoted as say- 
— that so and so gave him the fatal blow. But the dead man 
— be made to talk about who killed some man other than 
int Only in the United States senate is that rule of evi- 
the be of no weight whatever. In the days of our grandfathers 
tere urning question was “Who struck Billy Patterson?” Pat- 
aa eis “ dead, but if the senate continues in its informative 
Patten t may find a witness who will testify as to what Billy 
sto ge told him on that point. There are not many former 
mn 1 - turned evangelist wandering up and down the land 
pe yen ng for publicity, but the senate committee is ingenuous 
oan may be able to find a Dr. Cook or some equally truthful 

Son to inform the waiting world about Patterson. In passing 
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it might be mentioned that Cook would be an ideal witness in 
the oil inquiry. The postoffice department, the United States 
marshal and the court in Texas might give him leave of ab- 
sence to come to Washington to tell about the oil leases. In 
the interest of humanity, it might be suggested, the authorities 
who are holding him under an accusation of using the mails to 
defraud in the selling of “oil’? stock, should not deprive the 
senate and the country of his valuable testimony. He and Al 
Jennings might be able to prove that the late President bribed 
Harry M. Daugherty to support him for the presidential nomi- 
nation instead of proving merely that Jake Hamon bribed 
Daugherty, the Harding manager, to do that very thing. Harding 
and Hamon are both dead. Therefore under the senate rule, it 
has been suggested, it would be a better story—making two 
dead men testify where only one had testified before. 





McAdoo and the Mallets.—It probably would be money well 
spent if the treasury of the United States could be required to 
bear the expense of putting into the hands of every voter in 
the country a story L. F. Loree recently told to Shreveport 
business men who were giving a dinner to the members of a 
Kansas City Southern inspection party of which Mr. Loree was 
the head. It concerns seven Mallet engines ordered by the 
Kansas City Southern in March, 1917, which Mr. McAdoo no- 
tified Mr. Loree, soon after the government took over the rail- 
roads, would be needed on an eastern railroad. Receipt of the 
letter was acknowledged. Soon after came another expressing 
surprise that Mr. Loree had not provided for the installation of 
automatic stokers for the economical feeding of coal to the 
fires. Mr. Loree acknowledged the receipt of that letter and 
admitted that he had not ordered stokers of that kind, Mr. 
Loree was not told how the Director-General had learned seven 
engines of that type were under construction but assumed that 
inspectors who had seen them or inspected the contracts and 
blue prints had given the information. Then came a letter from 
the president of an eastern railroad, presumably the head of 
the road that needed the engines, inquiring if it was really true 
that no provision had been made for stokers that would relieve 
the fireman from the duty of shoveling coal. That letter was 
also acknowledged. When the engines were completed they 
were delivered to the Kansas City Southern without a word of 
comment and they are still,on that road. Somebody, after ar- 
rangements had been made to have the engines sent to the 
eastern road, made the discovery that, like every other engine 
that was being ordered by the Kansas City Southern, the seven 
were oil burners. Mr. Loree was inclined to leave the impres- 
sion that as an operator of railroads the McAdoo administration 
in that matter ran absolutely true to form. 





Some Senators Waking Up.—Senator Robinson of Arkansas, 
the Democratic leader, and Senator Walsh, a Massachusetts Demo- 
crat, have told their colleagues in the senate that they should get 
to work on legislation. They did not go so far as to say the coun- 
try was getting tired of the Senate wasting its time pretending 
to do the work of prosecuting attorneys and grand juries but 
they warned their colleagues that there was important work 
to be done and suggested that they bestir themselves in that 
direction. The reaction in favor of attending to the legislative 
knitting came immediately after the opening: of the drive to 
force the retirement of Secretary Mellon. Walsh read into the 
record parts of letters received as he said from influential citi- 
zens who temperately called attention to the fact that con- 
structive work was being delayed. One man told the Mas- 
sachusetts Walsh that Congress was playing football with tax 
legislation. He read the letters particularly for the benefit of 
Senator Smoot, chairman of the finance committee in charge 
of the tax revision bill, which according to Walsh is as thick 
as the family Bible, consisting as it does of 362 pages in which 
the tax experts of the treasury have tried to patch up the 
holes through which citizens escape from the payment of taxes. 
He did not go so far as to say that business had already begun 
to suffer. President Coolidge, however, in talks with callers 
has not refrained from calling attention to the fact that while 
business as a rule is good, it is slow in some lines. The weekly 
car-loading figures also indicate that the volume is receding, 
although it is still above the 900,000 car per week level. It has, 
however, fallen below the 1923 level. That, of course, was the 
highest ever known. For a while it was above the 1923 level. 
The significance in that recession of car loading, it is believed, 
is to be found in the fact that even with the highest car load- 
ing ever known, the railroads last year did not achieve a net 
as high as that which the Commission, under the authority con- 
ferred by the statute, said would be a fair return on the value of 
the property devoted to transportation service. While prac- 
tically everything in Congress is political, no man has yet arisen 
to say there is anything political about car loading or lack of 
it, or that a supporter of Senator Walsh of Montana, the chief 
prosecutor, or a constituent and supporter of Senator Brookhart, 
his assistant, relishes Roxie Stinson’s or Al Jennings’ “testi- 
mony” above car loading in 1924 lower than the loading in the 
corresponding weeks of the preceding year. There may be no 
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connection between the slacking up in business and the failure 
of Congress to attend to the knitting for which it receives its 
pay, but those engaged in business who have written to the 
two Democratic senators herein mentioned seem to think there 
is. Wherefore Messrs. Walsh and Robinson spoke mild warning 
to their colleagues. 


Speaking of Perils of Navigation—Examiner Henry C. 
Keene’s reference, in his report on Mississippi crossing allow- 
ances, to the narrow and tortuous Red River, in times of low 
water, may remind some who read the report that the crossings 
are near Longfellow’s Evangeline country and that sometimes 
it is hard to know whether the Atchafalaya, mentioned by Long- 
fellow, is a-coming or a-going. In times of high water the 
Mississippi turns the current of the Red River upstream until 
the Red sends part of the flood southward in the Atchafalaya. 
The latter then overflows and sends part of the flood north 
again through the Courtableau, a stream that parallels the 
Atchafalaya, the current in which, although the country is fiat, 
is almost as swift as that of a trout stream. The railroad that 
built the bridge across the Atchafalaya, now used by the Gulf 
Coast Lines, did not allow enough of a factor of safety for that 
swift current. One morning the engineers awoke to find that 
one of their solid stone structures in the middle of the stream 
had moved southward several feet, in fact so much out of line 
that it stands, or did a few years ago, as a monument to some- 
body’s error, not unlike the line of piers and abutments in the 
Susquehanna at Harrisburg, Pa. The Harrisburg piers, how- 
ever, are evidence of a railroad fight that was stopped before 
the bridge was completed. 


Work for the Commission.—Application of the Central of 
New Jersey for a separate hearing and individual considera- 
tion in No. 11756, Bangor & Aroostook et al. vs. Aberdeen & 
Rockfish et al., means, it is believed, that the Commission, in 
that New England divisi ons case situation, will be compelled to 
go through the whole matter for the benefit of each of the 
aggrieved carriers which assert, and can make a prima facie 
showing that their situation is not like the general description 
of things made by the Commission as the foundation for its 
order to the roads west of the Hudson to increase the amounts 
to be paid to the New England carriers. The Supreme Court 
sustained the Commission on the theory that the report and 
order showed that any carrier feeling its situation was different 
from the general could come in as an individual, ask for, and 
obtain relief. Denial of separate consideration, it is believed, 
would cause court action. A. &.. Bs 


ADVANCE CHARGE CASE 


The rule that a shipper must pay charges in accordance 
with the published rate, according to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit, is not without exception. 
If an ultimate consignee inquires of the carrier with whom he 
is doing business about the charges of carriers handling the 
shipment from point of origin to first billed destination and is 
told they have been paid, the carrier making the final delivery 
cannot collect the unpaid advance charges, because the con- 
signee, in a case of that kind, has not equal means with the 
railway company of acquiring knowledge that the advance 
charges have not been paid. 

A decision to that effect has been made by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals, composed of Circuit Judges Knappen, Denison and 
Donahue, in No. 3952, James C. Davis, Director-General of Rail- 
roads, plaintiff in error, vs. Akron Feed & Milling Company, 
defendant in error, in error to the district court of the United 
States for the northern district of Ohio, eastern division. A 
copy of the opinion of the court has been received by the Rail- 
road Administration from H. A. Taylor, general solicitor for the 
Erie, with a suggestion by him that the only next step in the 
matter is application for a writ of certiorari from the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

The circuit court judges, in their opinion, indicated that they 
had not been able to find a similar case in the reports of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. So far as they were con- 
cerned, it was a novel case and their decision, therefore, ap- 
pears to be of prime importance to all ultimate consignees of 
such heavy loading traffic as coal, lumber, refrigerated fruits. 
grain and the vast volume of traffic that is handled on the 
basis of sale while the merchandise is in transit. The opinion 
of the court is as follows: 


Per Curiam: In October, 1919, a shipment of wheat originated at 
Isabel, Kan., and another shipment originated at Petty Prairie, 
in the same state. These two shipments of wheat were milled at 
Hutchinson, Kansas, and reshipped by a connecting carrier of the 
Erie Railroad, under bill of lading dated November 19, 1919, con- 
signed to the order of Larabee Flour Mills, at Kansas City, Kansas. 
It was thereafter reconsigned to E, P. Mueller, at Chicago, and by 
Mueller _ was reconsigned to the Akron Feed & Milling Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 

The Akron Feed & Milling Company agreed to pay Mueller for 
this shipment $1,050, f. o. b. cars at Akron. A bill of lading was 
forwarded to an Akron bank. When the consignment reached Akron 
the Erie Railroad Company represented to the Akron Feed & Milling 
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Company that all freight chargeable against this shipment up to 
the time of its arrival in Chicago had been paid. The scheduled rate 
from Chicago, including war tax, amounted to $64.38, of which amount 
the Milling Company paid at the time the bill was presented to it 
by the railway company, the sum of $53.46, and later paid to the 
Erie Railroad Company the balance of this freight, amounting to 
$10.92. The milling company relying upon the representations made 
by the railway company that all freight upon this consignment had 
been paid to Chicago accepted the consignment, paid the freight 
charges demanded and then paid to the Akron bank upon the bill of 
lading, the sum of $1,050 less the freight charges of $64.38. 

No contention is made that the milling company did not pay the 
full and correct freight charges upon this shipment, including the 
war tax, from Chicago to Akron, but the railway company later dis- 
covered that the freight charges amounting, with war tax, to $128.59 
from Kansas City to Chicago, had not been paid, and thereupon 
brought an action against the Akron Feed & Milling Company to 
a == that sum. 

or a defense to this action the milling company claims th 

relied, and had a right to rely, upon the representation made . : 
by the railway company that all freight had been paid upon this 
shipment to Chicago, where it had purchased this merchandise from 
E. P. Mueller, and had paid E. P. Mueller in full the agreed price 
of this merchandise, less the freight from Chicago. It further ap- 
pears by the stipulation of counsel that “neither the Akron Feed & 
Milling Company, nor plaintiff, the Erie Railroad, were able to collect 
this undercharge from the consignor notwithstanding attempts were 
made by both plaintiff and defendant.”’ 


There is no dispute as to the facts above stated. A jury was 
waived and the district court, upon this agreed statement of facts, 


entered a judgment for the defendant, dismissing the plaintiff's pe- 
tition with costs. 


The law is well settled that representations or claims made by 
the carrier as to the correct. amount of freight to be charged will not 
relieve a consignee from the payment of the scheduled rate, for the 
reason that a shipper or consignee has ual opportunity with a 
carrier to know the published rate and he is conclusively presumed 


4 ee such knowledge. Railway Co. vs. York & Whitney, 256 


It is apparent that any other construction would defeat the pur- 
pose of the act requiring full and exact payment of the published 
scheduled tariff upon every shipment of freight, and would afford op- 
portunity for collusion and fraud between the carrier and favored 
shippers to the injury and prejudice of the public. 


The question here presented, in the absence of any claim or 
proof of fraud and collusion, must be determined upon wholly dif- 
ferent considerations. The consignee in this case had no knowledge, 
nor had it equal means with the railway company of acquiring 
knowledge that the freight from Kansas City to Chicago had not 
been paid. No circumstances whatever is suggested in the agreed 
statement of facts that would put the consignee upon inquiry. The 
railway company knew, or ought to have known, that this freight 
was not paid and when it expressly stated that it had been paid, 
the consignee relied upon that representation instead of refusing to 
accept the consignment until it had made full inquiry with reference 
to that fact, which inquiry would involve not only delay but expense, 
including demurrage. Nor had the consignee any more reliable source 
of information than the railway company itself. 

The consignee at the time these representations were made to 
it was in position to protect itself fully in the payment of all freight 
charges. It was wholly a matter of indifference to it whether these 
charges were one hundred or two hundred dollars. Whatever freight 
charges it was required to pay it could deduct from the purchase 
price of the merchandise. It is admitted that if it is now compelled 
to pay this freight it cannot recover the same from the consignor and 
must suffer the loss. 

If the matter were one wholly between the carrier and the con- 
signee there would be no question that the carrier's representation 
would estop it from demanding further payment of freight. While 
the statute requiring every shipper and consignee of freight to pay 
the full published scheduled rate is a salutary one for the protection 
of the ‘public, nevertheless, in construing and enforcing this statute, 
courts should not wholly ignore private rights. It is equally im- 
portant that the rights of private individuals should be protected. 

Counsel has not directed our attention to any case in which this 
exact question has been presented to the Supreme Court, nor does 
it appear from the investigation we have been able to make that 
the Supreme Court has held a shipper or consignee of freight liable 
for the payment of the full published scheduled rate, regardless of 
misrepresentations by the railway company, upon any theory other 
than that the shipper and consignee is conclusively presumed to 
know the published scheduled rate and, therefore, may not rely upon 
the representations made by the carrier. In this case no presumption 
obtains that the consignee knew that the freight upon this consign- 
ment from Kansas City to Chicago had not been paid. That was not 
a matter of public knowledge. While the question of legal liability 
is not free from doubt, the equities are clearly with the consignee; 
and we are not impressed that the public interest demands such con- 
struction of the law as would make the consignee suffer a loss due 
to the fault, negligence and misrepresentations of the carrier. 


For the reasons stated, the judgment of the district court is 
affirmed. 


The United States Railroad Administration will not ask for 
a writ of certiorari. ‘ 

It is the position of the Railroad Administration that if 
the carriers disagree with the circuit court of appeals they 
should take up the case; that it is no longer in the railroad 
business and the amount of money involved in this case 15 
too small to make it worth while to obtain the opinion of the 
court of last resort on this one exception to the rule that the 
consignee must pay the published charge, if the consignor can- 
not be made to pay. An effort was made in this case to make 
the consignor pay was made by both carriers and the con- 
signee but it failed. 


SHORTENED PROCEDURE CASES 


Reference to the shortened procedure docket has bee! 
made in regard to No. 15716, Cosden Oil & Gas Company V5. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al., and No. 15715, R. C. Jack- 
man & O. E. Jackman Co., partners, trading under the name of 
Bowersock Mills & Power Company, vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


FABRICATION CASE DISMISSED 


An order of dismissal has been entered in No. 11733, Park- 
ersburg Rig & Reel Company vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al., and 
No. 13980, Same vs. Same, opinion No. 9283, 88 I. C. C., 49-53. 
The Commission found the failure to accord fabrication in transit 
at Parkersburg, W. Va., on iron and steel articles not unreason- 
able, as to iron and steel sheets 16 gauge and heavier, illegal 
on and after August 12, 1921. It held no damage had been shown 
to have resulted from the alleged undue prejudice and denied 
reparation. The report was made on rehearing. 

As to No. 13980, the Commission affirmed its original report 
in 63 I. C. C. 368, and dismissed the complaint. 

In the first mentioned complaint the failure to accord transit 
was alleged to be unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and un- 
duly prejudicial. The Baltimore & Ohio established transit 
August 12, 1921, on iron and steel articles, but not on sheets. 
The second complaint was brought in May, 1922. The Commis- 
sion said it differed from the first in that it named additional 
points which the complainant contended were preferred. The 
Commission said that to award reparation would. be to establish 
transit retroactively. It said the granting of transit at western 
points was not within the control of the Baltimore & Ohio and 
that therefore it was not responsible for any resulting damage, 
quoting Central of New Jersey vs. United States, 257 U. S. 247; 
and Chicago Bridge & Iron Works vs. Director-General, 69 I. C. C. 
671 and 85 I. C. C. 95, in support of that position. 

Commissioner Meyer dissented, saying that under the con- 
ditions and circumstances shown the rates were unreasonable to 
the extent they exceeded the through rates on fabricated ma- 
terials, plus 3.5 cents for the transit service at Parkersburg. 
He said he was authorized to say that Commissioners McChord, 
Eastman and Campbell concurred in the views expressed by him. 


FURTHER CEMENT REVISION 


An order to revise rates on cement from Hannibal, Mo. 
to points in Iowa, not later than June 20 has been issued in No. 
12701, Atlas Portland Cement Company vs. Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy et al., opinion No. 9279. It is based upon a finding, 
written by Commissioner McManamy, that the rates on cement, 
from the plant of the complaining mill at Hannibal, to destin- 
ations in Iowa are reasonable but unduly prejudicial to Hannibal 
and the shippers therefrom and unduly preferential of produc- 
ing points in Iowa. 

The order will require a revision of rates from Des Moines. 
Mason City and Gilmore City, Ia. on the basis, as to distance, 
prescribed in Scale II, which scale was devised and made 
operative from Hannibal in the Western Cement Rates case. 

Under the Iowa scales cement manufacturers in that state, 
on single line hauls, have rates somewhat lower than the 
Scale II rates, but on multiple line hauls the Iowa rates are 
higher. On account of that adjustment, the Iowa commission- 
ers contended there was no undue prejudice. They joined with 
lowa producers in suggesting that if the single line rates were 
found unduly preferential of the Iowa shippers, the carriers 
should be required to make rates for multiple line hauls in 
accordance with the Scale II. basis, both as to the method 
used in computing distance and in the amount of the rate. 

Commissioner McManamy said that in such circumstances 
as shown in the record the intrastate rates in Iowa ought not 
to be higher than the corresponding interstate rates from Han- 
nibal. But he said the complainant did not put into issue the 
intrastate rates that were on a higher basis than from Hannibal. 
He said the carriers, on argument, said it would be their pur- 
pose, if a finding of undue prejudice and preference were made, 
to establish, intrastate, in Iowa, the same basis of rates and the 
Same minimum weight on cement as were applicable from 
Hannibal to points in Iowa, and to request the necessary author- 
ity from the Iowa railroad commissioners to accomplish that 


— The findings stated by Mr. McManamy were as 
ollows: 


_ We find that the present rates from Hannibal (Ilasco) to Iowa 
points are, and for the future will be, reasonable rates between those 
pomee. We further find that the circumstances and conditions sur- 
Teunding the transportation of cement, interstate and intrastate in 
Owa, and from Hannibal to points in Iowa are substantially similar. 
wm te further find that the rates assailed are, and for the future 
pm dg unduly prejudicial to Hannibal (Ilasco) and shippers there- 
= and unduly preferential of Des Moines, Mason City, and Gil- 
disteneat™,,224 shippers therefrom to the extent that, where the 
same ccs from Des Moines, Mason City, and Gilmore City are the 
ao as or less than from Hannibal, the rates frem Des Moines, 
spondi City, and Gilmore City are, or may be lower than the corre- 
oon ae rates contemporaneously maintained from Hannibal to the 
Soeon Gstinations by more than the differences that would exist be- 
ak tenet rates from said points of origin in Iowa, on the one hand, 

rom Hannibal, on the other band, under the scale of rates now 
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applying from Hannibal to points in Iowa; and to the extent that, 
where the distances from Hannibal are the same as or less than from 
Des Moines, Mason City, and Gilmore City, the rates from Hannibal 
exceed rates which are lower than the corresponding rates contem- 
poraneously maintained from Des Moines, Mason City, and Gilmore 
City to the same destinations «4 the differences that would exist 
between the rates from Hannibal, on the one hand, and said Iowa 
points of origin on the other hand, under the scale of rates now ap- 
plying from Hannibal to points in Iowa. Distances from Des Moines, 
Mason City, and Gilmore City should be computed in the same man- 
ner as the distances from Hannibal are computed under the present 
Seale II rates from Hannibal. 


EXCEPTIONAL EXPORT RATE CASE 


The Commission has dismissed No, 14812, American Maize 
Products Corporation vs. Director-General (mimeographed), find- 
ing that an export rate of 39.5 cents on three carloads of corn 
syrup, shipped between September and November, 1919, from 
Roby, Ind., to New Orleans, for transshipment to Mexico, was 
not unreasonable. The domestic rate at the same time was 
only 31.5 cents, the export tariff providing that, to Mexico and 
other foreign countries, the full fifth class rate should apply. 

Calling attention to the fact that export rates were not 
promptly canceled in obedience to General Order No. 28, the 
Railroad Administration contended that the losses suffered by 
reason of the slow work in canceling out export rates via Gulf 
ports should not be increased by the condemnation of an export 
rate that was higher than the domestic rate. It said that the 
rate of 39.5 itself was a depressed rate made to meet competi- 
tion through Baltimore and that the rate of 31.5 cents was a 
water-compelled rate, maintained prior to the finding in 64 
I. C. C. 107, that such rates were no longer warranted. The 
Commission said that while export rates generally were lower 
than domestic rates, the fact that an export rate exceeded the 
domestic rate between the same points did not establish that 
the export rate was unreasonable. 

The report also covers a sub-number, Same vs. Same. 


WAR TIME DRAIN TILE RATES 


In a report on No. 12801, Mason City Brick & Tile Com- 
pany et al. vs. Director-General, opinion No. 9218, 88 I. C. C., 37- 
45, the Commission dealt with rates on drain tile, from Mason 
City, Ia., in the period from June 25, 1918, to February 29, 1920. 
The complaint alleged the singleline rates representing in- 
creases of 25 per cent over those in effect prior to June 25, 
1918, from Mason City to various: destinations in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and the Dakotas were unreasonable to the extent 
they exceeded a flat increase of 2 cents, and that the so-called 
double increases applied on combinations in effect in the federal 
control period from Mason City to points on the Great North- 
ern, Northern Pacific and the Soo Line were unreasonable, un- 
justly discriminatory and unduly prejudicial. It was further 
alleged, said the report, that the rates charged were inap- 
plicable and not in conformity with the terms of the federal 
control act in that they exceeded the rates of June 24, 1918, 
plus an increase of 2 cents. The prayer was for reparation. 

The Commission found that the tariffs, in some instances, 
had to be interpreted by the use of the principle laid down in 
Sligo Iron Store Co. vs. Western Maryland, 62 I. C. C. 643 and 
73 I. C. C. 551. In disposing of the case, it said: 


We find that the tariffs provided for the following increases of 
single-line rates in issue on drain tile from Mason City, during Fed- 
eral control: The Milwaukee, 2 cents from June 25, 1918, to Septem- 
ber 14, 1919, 25 per cent from September 15, 1919, to December 30, 
1919, and 2 cents from December 31, 1919, to February 29, 1920; the 
Great Western, 2 cents during the entire period; the Minneapolis, 
2 cents from June 25, 1918, to August 14, 1919, 25 per cent from 
August 15, 1919, to December 30, 1919, and 2 cents from December 
31, 1919, to February 29, 1920; the North Western and Rock Island, 
25 per cent from June 25, 1918, to December 30, 1919, and 2 cents 
from December 31, 1919, to February 29, 1920. The record does not 
definitely establish that any of the shipments were overcharged. 
Complainants’ exhibits, however, indicate that some of the shipments 
over the Rock Island and Milwaukee were undercharged. 


We find that where the governing tariffs, as interpreted herein, 
provided for flat increases of either one or both of the components 
of the combination rates the aggregate of such components should 
have been given but one increase under the tariffs of 2 cents dur- 
ing the periods from June 25, 1918, to February 14, 1919, and 
from December 1, 1919, to February 29, 1920, respectively, and that 
during the period intervening both factors of such rates were sub- 
ject either to the flat or the percentage increases, according to the 
provisions of the tariffs of the initial and delivering lines as inter- 
preted herein. It appears that some of the shipments were over- 
charged but the evidence relating to the rates charged is too general 
and indefinite to warrant the issuance of an order directing the 
refund of overcharges. 


We find that the single-line rates subjected to percentage increases 
and combination rates subjected to double increases complained of 
were not unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, or unduly preju- 
dical. No order will be entered, but the record will be held open 
90 days from the date of service hereof to enable the parties to 
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adjust the charges in accordance with our findings herein with 
respect to the applicable rates. If the charges are not adjusted 
within that period, complainants will be ven an opportunity to 
present evidence of overcharges on specific shipments. 


IMPERIAL VALLEY MELONS 


The Commission, in its report on I. and S. No. 1979, canta- 
loupes and melons from California to points in Arizona, New 
Mexico: and El Paso (mimeographed), said the proposed in- 
crease of rates from points in the Imperial Valley of California, 
such as Calexico and Brawley, would put them in a basis higher 
than was general on such traffic in that part of the country. 
The basis was commodity rates, substantially, if not exactly, 
class C. 

The carriers said existing rates were established, originally, 
to permit melon growers in California to meet the competition 
of Texas melons at El Paso; that there were then no shipments 
to intermediate points; that the dévelopment of traffic to the 
intermediate points was a recent thing; and that the competi- 
tion of the Texas melons did not extend to the intermediate 
territory. Therefore, they said, it was not necessary to accord 
Imperial Valley cantaloupes the low rates that were originally 
established to apply on California watermelons to enable the 
latter to compete with Texas melons of that kind. They sug- 
gested that the existing rates unduly preferred shipments from 
the Imperial Valley to the undue prejudice of traffic from the 
Turlock district in California. 

The protestants objected to the proposal to put melons on 
the class C basis, pointing out that that basis was under attack 
in No. 14999, Arizona Corporation Commission vs. Arizona East- 
ern, now pending. 

In addition to finding that the proposed rates would be on 
a materially higher level than other rates applying on similar 
movements of melons in the territory under consideration, the 
Commission found that in some instances they would exceed 
the aggregates of intermediates by as much as fourteen cents. 


SUGAR COMPLAINT DISMISSED 


The Commission has dismissed No. 13309, Burlington Ship- 
pers’ Association vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al., opinion 
No. 9282, 88 I. C. C. 46-8, on a finding that the rate of 60 cents 
on sugar, from New Orleans and points taking the same rates, 
to Burlington, had not been shown to be unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful. The complaint was based on the fact that a 
rate of 54 cents applied to Chicago, Quincy, Peoria and other 
points in Illinois with which Burlington claimed to be in com- 
petition, and the further fact that class and commodity rates 
from New Orleans to Burlington, in general, were as low as, 
or lower than the rates to the Illinois points. 

The complaint, the Commission said, was really one of undue 
prejudice under section 3. It pointed out that in Sugar Cases, 
1922, 81 I. C. C. 448, it indicated that the rate of 54 cents to 
Chicago was less than a reasonable maximum rate, made to 
meet the rail-and-lake rates from the north Atlantic ports. 
Plainly it said there was no justification for a 54 cent rate to 
points in Illinois like Galesburg, Monmouth and Quincy in com- 
parison with a 60 cent rate to Burlington,,except that the points 
in Illinois were on reasonably direct routes from New Orleans 
to Chicago and that the 54 cent rate was given them to avoid 
fourth section departures. It said the distance to Burlington 
from New Orleans was greater than to the Illinois points at 
which the Burlington jobbers meet competition. It said no 
very convincing evidence had been shown of substantial injury 
by reason of the rate adjustment. 


DIVISIONS NOT UNLAWFUL 


In a report on No. 13833, Hampton & Branchville Railroad 
& Lumber Company vs. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company 
et al., opinion No. 9287, 88 I. C. C., 77-89, written by Commis- 
sioner Campbell, the Commission found the divisions of the in- 
terstate joint rates accorded to the complaining short line not 
unjust, unreasonable, inequitable or otherwise unlawful, and 
dismissed the complaint. 

The complaint alleged that the divisions received out of all 
joint rates and charges had been and are unjust, unreasonable, 
inequitable and unduly prejudicial and that as to lumber the 
divisions since February 29, 1920, as subsequently increased 
under the general increases of 1920, were reduced on March 27, 
1922, by the defendants who further proposed to make such 
reductions retroactive to September 1, 1920, without its con- 
sent and without state or federal authority, contrary to the 
provisions of section 208 (b) of the transportation act. 

The Commission was asked to require the maintenance of 
the higher divisions on lumber pending the outcome of this 
proceeding, to pay the complainant all sums alleged to have 
been unlawfully held from it and to prescribe reasonable and 
equitable divisions. 

The complaining carrier is a short line, operating in Hamp- 
ton and Colleton counties in the southeastern part of South 
Carolina. It connects with the Charleston & Western Carolina 
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an dthe Atlantic Coast Line. It operates about twenty-six miles 
of railroad. The road is owned by W. Fred and Henry W. Light. 
sey, who are engaged in farming and also operate a sawmill and 
store at one of the stations. As operators of saw mills, they 
also are shippers over the line. 


OWASCO RIVER RATES 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been made by the Commission in No. 13721, Internationa] 
Harvester Company vs. New York Central, Director-General, et 
al. (mimeographed), as to rates on interstate shipments to and 
from the complainant’s plant on the Owasco River Railway at 
Auburn, New York. The Commission said the rates assessed 
and collected were unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 
the contemporaneous rates to and from Auburn and awarded 
reparation to that basis. The award of reparation runs back 
to April 13, 1915. 

The Commission said that there was no evidence of dam- 
age by reason of unjust discrimination or undue prejudice. From 
that conclusion, Commission Eastman dissented. He said it 
seemed to him that the defendants had sustained the burden 
of proof upon them and had shown that the slight increase in 
the aggregate charges which resulted from their failure to ab- 
sorb the full amount of the switching charges in the period 
in question did not result from the payment of aggregate charges 
that were unreasonable. 

The case grew out of the cancellation of rates in connec. 
tion with industrial railways in April, 1914, and the restoration 


in 1915 of many of the industrial railroads to their common 
carrier status. 


DEMURRAGE ON EXPORTS 


In a report, written by Commissioner Cox, on No. 12725, 
United States Steel Products Company vs. Director-General, 
Alabama & Vicksburg et al., and No. 14209, Mitsui & Co., Ltd. 
opinion No. 9285, 88 I. C. C. 57-61, the Commission has reiterated 
its original finding, made in the leading case, 73 I. C. C. 505, 
that detention charges assessed but not paid, at Seattle and 
Tacoma, on carload freight moving on through trans-Pacific 
export bills of lading from points in the United States east of 
the Mississippi to Japan and other far eastern destinations, 
were illegal. It has therefore dismissed the complaints and 
made the collection of the charges by the Director-General im- 
possible, which is what the complainants desired. 

The traffic in question moved between February 11, 1918, 
and September 9, 1919, under the permit system. Domestic bills 
were issued, but they were exchanged for trans-Pacific bills. 
Commissioner Cox said the Director-General permitted no freight 
to go forward to the ports except under permit for a particular 
ship and assumed to route the traffic regardless of the wishes 
of the shippers. 

When the traffic got to the ports it was delayed. Com- 
missioner Cox said it was necessary to interpret the tariffs to 
determine whether the assessment of the charges was legal or 
illegal, as desired by the complainants. He said the steel prod- 
ucts complaint also put into issue the reasonableness of the 
charges, but, he said, in view of the conclusion that the charges 
were illegal, it was not necessary to consider that issue. 

In his petition for further hearing in the steel products case, 
the report said, the Director-General asserted that a statement 
in the Commission’s report on the first hearing was contrary 
to the facts and offered to prove that notice was given of the 
arrival of the shipments at the ports, the Commission having 
said there was no notice. The Commission said it was true 
that notices had been sent to Mitsui and the steel products 
company based on the domestic bills, but that the domestic bills 
had been exchanged for through bills and that such notices 
were without effect to bind them for car detention. 

The report described the utter confusion that existed at 
Seattle and Tacoma and the efforts of the steamship companies 
and the shippers to help the Railroad Administration get the 
traffic to the ships. To show the confusion that existed Mr. 
Cox recited that the steamship records showed that the rail- 
roads repeatedly notified them of the arrival of freight that had 
long been on the water. The steamship men and representa 
tives of shippers, night after night, the report said, tried to 
find cars for particular ships so as to get them switched out. 


Continuing the recital up to and including the finding, Mr. Cox 
said: 


Under these circumstances notice of the arrival of shipments mov- 
ing under through export bills of lading was sought by complaing 
ants in order that they might be in a position to aid_the = 
carriers in delivering such shipments to the _ vessels. To assis 
in the relief of such a situation was a public service and com- 
plainants did all they could to ‘help the rail carriers in got 
rid of carloads and to quicken the receipt of such carloads by the 
ships. They were mere volunteers, but their services did not re- 
sult in detention. Counsel for the director general conceded upon 
argument that these notices at the ports were simply for complain- 
ants’ information, and that the only notice which could have an: 
legal effect was that to the “notify party’? shown on the through ex- 
port bill of lading. A a 

Following the present hearing the director general upon brief an 
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oral argument completely abandoned his former position and now 
rests his case entirely upon the contention that notice to the connect- 
ing vessel line was notice to the “notify party’ at the port of exit 
sufficient to charge complainants with demurrage under the tariff 
provisions heretofore described. This position is untenable. The 
term “notify party” as used in the tariff provision here considered has 
a well-understood technical meaning. It clearly refers to the party 
whose name is inserted in the bill of lading after the word “notify.” 
In none of the through export bills of lading under which these ship- 
ments arrived at the ports was any “notify party’? at the port men- 
tioned, the only names inserted after the word “notify’’ being those of 
the consignees or other parties at the ultimate foreign destinations. 
The reason for this is clear. The record shows that during the period 
under consideration the director general executed no original do- 
mestic bills of lading covering traffic designated for export ‘except 
upon permits; that such permits for particular shipments were 
granted only after specific vessel space had been engaged; that such 
original bills of lading were required to show the name of the rail- 
road which was to make delivery to the port; that the original bills 
were in all instances exchanged for through export bills of lading; 
and that inc nt acer sagen J all this the director general sent such ship- 
ments in trainloads to the congested ports without any regard to the 
routing instructions which he had demanded. So far as the record 
discloses, permits for shipments were not issued beyond the vessel 
capacity upon which they were based, and such permits were limited 
in time to make vessel connection at the ports. It follows that if the 
transportation system had been functioning normally this traffic 
would have moved to shipside and thence to destination in accord- 
ance With the documents connected therewith, in which event there 
would have been no occasion for a “notify party” at the port of exit. 

We find that the charges sought to be collected from complainants 
for the detention at the ports of Seattle and Tacoma during the 
periods from February 11 to June 24, 1918, and from July 1, 1918, 
to September 9, 1919, both inclusive, of shipments from the points of 
origin in the United States to the destinations herein described, 
which moved into the said ports under through export bills of lad- 
ing, were illegal. The complaint in No. 14209 will be dismissed. 





REPARATION ON COAL 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been made in No. 14516, Wickwire Spencer Steel Corpora- 
tion vs. Director-General, opinion No. 9284, 88 I. C. C. 54-6, as 
to a rate of $2.403 per ton on soft coal from Leetonia, O., to 
Harriet, N. Y., imposed on 57 carloads, shipped between Sep- 
tember 5 and October 19, 1919. The Commission held it un- 
reasonable to the extent it exceeded $1.75 and awarded rep- 
aration to that level. 





INSECTICIDE RATINGS 


In a report on No. 12751, Sweet Dreams Company vs. Louis- 
ville & Nashville et al., opinion No. 9280, 88 I. C. C. 33-6, the 
Commissicn, with Commissioner Hall dissenting, held unrea- 
sonable the any-quantity rating and resulting rates, from Mont- 
gomery, Ala., to Houston, Tex., applicable to carload shipments 
of liquid insecticide or insect repellents, other than agricul- 
tural, in glass or earthenware, and awarded reparation. It held 
the rating and rates unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 
third class and awarded reparation amounting to $520.54. In 
his dissent, Mr. Hall pointed out that the two carload ship- 
ments were the only ones ever made; that the first moved 
many months before a carload rating was requested; the sec- 
ond one, a few months after the request, as complainant said, 
or before any request, as defendants’ witnesses testified. He 


Tentative Reports 


RIVER CROSSING ALLOWANCES 


Abolition of the addition of twenty constructive miles, for 
the Service of crossing the Mississippi river, from west bank 
Points, in determining distance, class and commodity rates to 
and from Vicksburg and Natchez, Miss., Angola, North Baton 
Rouge, Harahan and New Orleans, has been proposed by Exam- 
iner Henry C. Keene on the ground that it is unreasonable. In 
a report on No. 12473, allowances of mileage for Mississipp river 
crossings, initiated by the Commission, and No. 12009, Natchez 
Chamber of Commerce vs. Natchez & Southern et al., he has 
recommended the substitution of a scale of ferry tolls for the 
future. The scale, providing tolls in cents per 100 pounds and 





_4 Note laying down a rule for its use in connection with traffic 


si Specifically classified in Western Classification, are as fol- 
8: 


= 5 A B Cc D E 
3 3 2 2 1.5 1 2 0.5 


i Note—The above ferry tolls will be applied according to ratings 
~h the western classification or exceptions thereto, irrespective of 
pa gy commodities move from west-bank points under class or 
tt mmodity distance rates. Where no specific rating is provided by 
ba western classification, or exceptions thereto, the ferry tolls should 
rad approximately the same as the toll on the class to which the 
. nen On the commodity more nearly corresponds. For example, if the 
+ ogy of rates on a given commodity is approximately the same as 
pone class C rates under the class rate scale, the ferry toll should 
t exceed the ferry toll for that class. 
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said the carriers violated no law in not providing a carload 
rating for the isolated shipments. 


ANOTHER CARRIER ADDED 


In a supplemental report and order in No. 13406, Corpora- 
tion Commission of Oklahoma vs. Arkansas Railroad et al., opin- 
ion No. 9193, 87 I. C. C. 101, written by Commissioner McMan- 
amy, the Commission added the DeQueen & Eastern to the list 
of carriers over which the rates made in accordance with the 
distance scale prescribed in the original report, 80 I, C. C. 607, 
should apply. The Commissioner said that the DeQueen & 
Eastern was a class A road, but that through error it was 
omitted from the original report and orders. 





RATES ON SORGHUM AND SUDAN SEED. 

In Docket 12653, Mangelsdorf Seed Co. vs. Santa Fe, the 
Commission has held unreasonable rates on sorghum and sudan 
seed from Texas points to Kansas City, Atchison and Lawrence, 
Kan., and points beyond, in central and southern territories, to 
the extent they exceed rates on wheat. The wheat basis of 
rates is to be put into eflect not later than May 31, and repa- 
ration is to be made to that basis. 


DEMURRAGE LEGALLY ASSESSED 


An order of dismissal has been made in No, 14932, John A. 
McGarry & Co. vs. Wabash Railway (mimeographed), the Com- 
mission finding that demurrage on eight tank cars of solidified 
asphalt, at Lakeville, Ind., detained in October, November and 
December, 1921, was properly assessed and not unreasonable. 

In anticipation of the strike of railroad employes called for 
October 31, 1921, the complainant ordered asphalt for road- 
making before it had its unloading apparatus installed. When 
the apparatus was installed the free time had expired on most 
of the cars. The approach to the cars became so nearly im- 
passable that there was great delay in unloading. The free 
time had expired before the approach became so bad except on 
one car. No request for additional time on account of weather 
conditions was made. In the circumstances, the Commission 


held, the demurrage was legally assessed and dismissed the 
complaint. 


LUMBER CASE DISMISSED 


The Commission has dismissed No. 14834, National Lumber 
Company vs. Norfolk & Western (mimeographed), finding the 
transportation, demurrage and storage charges on a carload of 
lumber shipped from Fox, Ala., in December, 1922, to Norfolk, 
Va., not unreasonable or otherwise in violation of the act. It 
was reconsigned from Hagerstown, Md. The car was not 
claimed by either the complainant or consignee at Norfolk. It 


‘was stored, advertised and finally sold for $95, leaving unpaid 


a balance of $770.66. The complainant contended the charges 
should not have exceeded $369.64. The Commission said the 
carrier should cancel the demurrage and penalty charges accru- 
ing at Hagerstown by reason of delays for which it was respon- 
sible. The carrier admitted that they were not applicable. 


quiry into the matter is a complaint against the allowance of 
twenty miles as unreasonable. The Commission’s inquiry was 
to enable it to determine whether the twenty-mile allowance was 
reasonable and non-discriminatory. 

According to the history recited by the examiner, the twenty- 
mile allowance was created by the Louisiana commission, on 
the application of the Texas & Pacific, in August, 1910. Five 
years later the federal commission, in Class Rates Between Sta- 
tions in Louisiana, 33 I. C. C. 302, in ordering the restoration 
of former mileage rates applicable on interstate traffic from 
Baton Rouge, authorized the respondent, in figuring mileage, to 
add twenty miles for the Mississippi river crossing, “similar 
permission with respect to intrastate traffic having recently been 
granted by the Railroad Commission of Louisiana.” In later 
cases the Commission approved or authorized the allowance, 
each time, however, with some declaration showing that the 
Louisiana commission, not it, had discovered that the addition 
was the proper one to be made. 

Keene’s report in this case is based upon a detailed study of 
costs, both freight and passenger, checked by him as an account- 
ant, which he was before he became an attorney and an exam- 
iner. He called attention to the fact that the Louisiana commis- 
sion was conducting a similar investigation. He also pointed out 
that at the original hearing the carriers submitted cost studies to 
show that in 1920 the expense of the crossing borne by them was 
equivalent to the cost of twenty miles or more of transportation 
on land. The Missouri Pacific figures showed an expense, at 
Natchez, a hard crossing, equal to 35.1 miles. The lowest ex- 
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pense, that of the Texas & Pacific, at North Baton Rouge, was 
21.8 miles. 

The carriers and the Commission employes agreed upon a 
formula for the separation of passenger and freight expenses, 
as the foundation upon which to conduct their cost studies with 
a view to arriving at the proper allowance to be made for trans- 
ferring freight, and then applied it to the traffic of 1921. The 
average cost of transferring a ton of freight ranged from 11.3 
cents for the Texas & Pacific at Gouldboro to 50.4 at Angola- 
Naples, for the Louisiana Railway & Navigation Company. The 
high cost of the crossing between Angola and Naples, Keene sug- 
gested, was caused by the fact that between those points there 
was not only a crossing of the Mississippi, but a haul up the 
Red river, the whole distance between the two points involving 
a ferry haul of about nine miles. The Red river, he said, was 
narrow and tortuous at low water and undoubtedly part of the 
relatively high cost was caused by troubles in navigation at 
times like that. The difficulties encountered at each crossing 
were discussed in considerable detail. 

The Louisiana commission took part in the proceeding and 
recommended a scale considerably lower than that recommended 
by Keene. It proposed a scale carrying 3 cents on the first three 
classes, 2 on the next three, 1 on the next two and half a cent 
on the two lowest classes. 


SWITCHING CASE DISMISSED 


Examiner R. L. Shanafelt has recommended the dismissal 
of No. 15227, Fowler Commission Company vs. St. Louis-San 
Francisco, on the ground that the complainant had not offered 
evidence of specific damage such as was required before an 
award of reparation might be made under the provisions of the 
act alleged to have been violated. The complaint was that 
reparation should be made on account of rates for switching 
grain and grain products, between points in the Kansas City 
Switching district alleged to be in violation of the second, third 
and long and short haul part of the fourth section. 

The complainant operated the Rosedale elevator at Rose 
dale, a part of the Kansas City switching district. About 200 
feet from the Rosedale elevator was the Kimball mill. From 
and to the Rosedale elevator the switching charges were $7 
prior and $6.30 subsequent to August 30, 1922. The corre- 
sponding charges from and to the Kimball Mill, the report said, 
were $5.50 and $4.95. Effective March 30, 1923, the carrier 
proposed to increase the charge to and from the Kimball mill 
to $6.30, but upon protest the increase was suspended in 80 
I. C. C. 601, the Commission found the increase had not been 
justified. 

After the filing of this complaint, the rates to and from 
the Rosedale elevator were reduced to the level of rates to and 
from Kimball Mill. Since September 28, 1923, the rates have 
been the same from both places, and they are satisfactory to the 
complainant. 

Shanafelt, after saying the complainant had made no proof 
of damage, said that, inasmuch as the cause of complaint had 
been removed, it would serve no useful purpose to pass upon 
the allegations of the complaint. 


DUMPING AND TRIMMING CHARGES 


Attorney-Examiner William A. Disque, in a tentative re 
port on No. 14877, Southern Transportation Company et al. vs. 
Norfolk & Western et al., said the Commission should find the 
charges for dumping and trimming coal at Hampton Roads piers 
not unreasonable, except in a minor respect, indicated in his re- 
port. He said the Commission should find that charges for 
docking and un-docking, running lines, and furnishing fresh 
water to ships were beyond the Commission’s jurisdiction. As 
to port and wharfage charge, he said the Commission should 
hold that it was subject to its jurisdiction and not collectible 
without tariff authority. Further hearing, he said, however, 
was necessary to determine the reasonableness of the charge 
in question. . 

The complainants, coastwise steamship and barge lines, 
carrying coal under charter parties from Hampton Roads to 
North Atlantic ports, alleged that the defendants, coal carry- 
ing lines reaching Hampton Roads, collected unlawful and un- 
reasonable charges for terminal services, incident to the trans- 
fer of coal from cars to vessels. The Commission was asked 
to prescribe reasonable charges where it might find charges 
might be made and to award reparation. The Maritime Asso- 
ciation of the Boston Chamber of Commerce and the Norfolk- 
Portsmouth Traffic Association intervened in: the case. The 
Boston Association offered some evidence on behalf of the com- 
plainants, it said, but the Norfolk-Portsmouth organization did 
not state its position or offer evidence. 


SWITCH CONNECTION CASE 
Examiner J. Edgar Smith has recommended the dismissal of 
No. 15264, United Paperboard Company vs. Greenwich & John- 
sonville, on a finding that the Commission had no jurisdiction 
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over a complaint in which it was first alleged that the defendan; 
tore up a sidetrack connection over which, at Thomson, N. y, 
the defendant has served the complainant, and then, as amendeg 
that the track was taken up by a thitd party claiming to own 
the land on which the switch connection was laid. The first 
complaint was that the defendant has taken up the connec. 
tion without permitting it to abandon part of its railway. The 
The track, Smith said it appeared, was taken up November 
1, 1922 by a person not a party to the record claiming title 
to the land over which the track was constructed. Smith saig 
that letters introduced in the brief of the case, but not submitted 
in testimony, indicated that the complainant knew about the 
claim that neither the railroad company nor the complainan; 
owned the land. As to the issue raised by the removal of the 
track, Smith said, the Commission should hold it had no juris. 
diction and dismiss the complaint. 


ROUGH STAVE REPARATION 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been recommended by Attorney Examiner John McCord 
in No. 14684, Louisville Cooperage Company vs. Louisville & 
Nashville et al. as to rates and charges on rough staves and 
headings, from Bonita, La. to Louisville, Ky., shipped between 
April 1, 1921 and October 3, 1921. A combination of 39.5 was 
imposed. A rate of 34.5 was sought. The examiner said the 
Commission should find the rate unreasonable to the extent 
it exceeded 34.5 cents and award reparation to that basis. 


POTTERY INSULATOR RATES 


Attorney Examiner John McChord has recommended the 
dismissal of No. 15207, Jackson Traffic Bureau for Carbell- 
Irby Company vs. Baltimore & Ohio on a finding that the 
rates of $1.13 and $1.25 on two carloads of common pottery 
insulators in barrels, shipped from East Liverpool, O., to Jackson, 
Miss. in October, 1921 and December, 1922, were not unreason- 
able or otherwise unlawful. The complainant sought repara- 
tion to the basis of 68 cents on the first shipment and 61 cents 
on the second. Fifth class was collected. The dismissal, the 
examiner said, should be without prejudice to the Commission’s 
report in the Southern Class Rate Investigation case, now 
pending. 


REPARATION FINDING 


Examiner E. L. Gaddess, in a report on further hearing 
in No. 13012, American Trading Company vs. Director General, 
and the three sub-numbers heard therewith said the Commis- 
sion should affirm the finding in the original report, 78 I. C. C. 
387, except that the American Trading Company, the com- 
plainant in the leading case, was entitled to reparation to the 
basis stated in the report finding the rates on dry hides 
unreasonable. 


EXPORT BOX MATERIAL 


A finding of undue prejudice has been recommended by 
Attorney-Examiner John McChord in No. 15160, Jackson Traf- 
fic Bureau, for Crystal Springs Manufacturing Company vs. 
Alabama & Vicksburg, as to rates on wood box material, for 
export, from Crystal Springs, Miss., to Key West, Tam»pa and 
Miami, Fla. The complaint alleged they were unjust, un 
reasonable, unduly prejudicial and discriminatory. The ques 
tion was raised as to whether the complaint was sufficient to 
constitute an attack upon the export rates. The examiner 
said the testimony on both sides was presented on the assump 
tion that the material the complainant alleged it shipped 
went for export and that to construe the complaint as suf- 
ficient to advise the carriers as to the rates under attack would 
do no one injustice. The examiner said the Commission should 
find the rates not unreasonable but unduly prejudicial to the 
extent they exceeded those from New Orleans, Memphis and 
Birmingham to Key West for export to Cuba. He said that 
reparation should be awarded on account of misrouting and 
overcharges. 





COMPLAINTS BARRED 

Examiner R. D. Armstrong has recommended the dismissal 
of No. 15366, George P. Sexauer & Son vs. Director-General, and 
a sub-number, Same vs. Same, on the ground that they were 
barred by the statute of limitation. The complaints alleged 
unreasonable charges on coal, shipped in the period of federal 
control, from Zeigler, Ill. to Agar, S. D. and reconsigned to 
Lake Preston and Miller, S. D. The statute barred them, the 
Commission said, because the complainant had not filed formal 
complaints within the time allowed by its rules for the filing 
of formal complaints after advice that complaints on the 
informal docket could not be settled. 


SAW LOG RATES 


Attorney-Examiner Arthur R. Mackley has recommended the 
dismissal of No. 14558, Booth, Kelley Lumber Co. vs. Director- 
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General, and Southern Pacific, on a finding that the rates on 
saw logs, from Meredith to Springfield, Ore., between June and 
September, 1918, were not unreasonable. The complaint grew 
out of the fact that the complainant was compelled, in 1918, 
to obtain saw logs from unusual points. Usually rates were 
made in anticipation of such unusual movements. In this in- 
stance, however, lowered rates were not put in until after the 
shipments were begun. Mackley said the complainant sub- 
mitted no rate comparisons or other data to show the unrea- 
sonableness of the rates, but relied upon the fact that the car- 
rier reduced the rates after the movement to the point where 
it was agreed they should be established. In addition, he said, 
the complainant was not prepared to say definitely whether 
it or the consignor finally bore the freight charges, its informa- 
tion being limited to the fact that it paid the charges in the 
first instance. 


GRAPEFRUIT RATES 


Attorney-Examiner Arthur R. Mackley has recommended the 
dismissal of No. 14682, Devine & Asseltine et al. vs, Atlantic 
Coast Line et al., on a finding that the rate on grapefruit, in 
straight carloads, or in carloads mixed with oranges, from 
Jacksonville, Fla., to Billings, Great Falls, Helena and other 
Montana points taking the same rates, are not unreasonable. 
The basis of rates desired, the examiner said, was that con- 
temporaneously applicable on oranges in straight carloads be- 
tween the same points. At present the rate on grapefruit, 
straight and in mixed carloads, is $2.03, while the rate on 
oranges is $1.8714. The carriers pointed out that the lower rate 
on oranges was due to the port equalization orders issued by 
the Director-General near the end of federal control, under 
which group A was extended to south Atlantic and Gulf ports. 
There was a rate on oranges from New York at that time, the 
examiner said, and under the order that rate became the rate 
from Jacksonville. There was no such rate on grapefruit, so 
the grapefruit rate did not come down. They also pointed out, 
however, that the rate on grapefruit was now about 47 cents 


. less than it might be if the railroads had taken all that the 


orders of the Commission had permitted them to take. 


TIES OVERCHARGED 


A finding of overcharge and an award of reparation have 
been advised by Examiner C. W. Griffin in No, 15346, Walsh 
Tie and Lumber Co. et al. vs. Director-General, as to shipments 
of wooden ties, from various points in Missouri to St. Louis 
between June 13, 1919, and February 27, 1920. The complaint 
alleged the rates were unjust, unreasonable and illegal. The 
examiner said the Commission should find the rates collected 
were not the applicable ones, but that the applicable ones were 
those made on the distance scale prescribed by the Missouri 
commission, published in section 4 to Leland’s I. C. C. Nos. 
1182 and 1337, and that the shipments were overcharged. 


EARLIER DECISION AFFIRMED 


Affirmation of the original finding, in 59 I. C. C. 689, has 
been recommended by Examiner T. E. Pyne in a report on No. 
10804, Barnett Oil & Gas Company vs. Director-General, Louis- 
ville & Nashville et al. Pyne said the Commission should again 
find that the rate of 29 cents on crude petroleum in tank cars, 
from Irvine and Beattyville, Ky., to Blue Island, within the 
Chicago switching district was not unreasonable or unduly 
prejudicial. The complainant asked for a rate of 24:5 cents, as 
being more properly aligned with rates from the mid-continent 
groups to Chicago. The examiner said no additional evidence 
of unreasonableness or undue prejudice was submitted but that 
the rate information in the record was supplemented to show 
the present situation. The present rate is 35 cents from eastern 
Kentucky to Chicago. The rate from the mid-continent field is 
29.5 cents. The changes resulting from the increases and re- 
ductions since the early part of 1920, the examiner observed, 
had increased the disparity in the rates from the two fields from 
4.5 to 5.5 cents against the Kentucky oil. He said nothing in 
the record now warranted any change in the conclusion that 
the disparity in rates was justified by the differences in circum- 
stances and conditions. 


COAL CASE DISMISSED 


Examiner Leo J. Flynn has recommended the dismissal 
of No. 13831, Peerless White Lime Company, et al., vs. Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois, et al., on a finding that rates on bitu- 
minous coal from, Southern Illinois fields to Ste. Genevieve 
and Mosher, Missouri, are not unreasonable, or otherwise un- 
lawful. He said that there were certain fourth section viola- 


tions when the complaint was filed but that they had been 
corrected. 


MISROUTING REPARATION 
‘ A finding of misrouting and an award of reparation have 
loon recommended by Examiner Leo J. Flynn in No. 12794, 
ddy & Eddy Manufacturing Company vs. Director-General, 
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Missouri Pacific et al., as to a shipment from St. Louis to 
Tampa, Fla., via New Orleans, originally routed over a rail 
and water route, but reshipped from New Orleans to Tampa 
over an all-rail route. The shipment consisted of a carload 
of starch and pickled goods, shipped in the period of federal 
control. Charges were prepaid at rates of 30 cents to New 
Orleans and 17.5 cents beyond. The car arrived at Algiers, 
La., about July 3, 1918. The Gulf and Southern Steamship 
was notified of its arrival by the rail carrier which acknowl- 
edged receipt two days later. The contents were unloaded on 
the wharf and remained there for two months when they were 
reloaded and the shipment was forwarded by rail over the 
Louisville & Nashville and the Seaboard Air Line to Tampa. 
The complainant, the examiner said, consented to a change of 
routing upon erroneous information given by the carrier, but 
he said that did not afford ground for an award of reparation. 
He said, however, that lower rates were contemporaneously 
in effect from St. Louis to Jacksonville and that the Director- 


General was guilty of misrouting in not having applied those 
lower rates. 


EARTHENWARE JUG RATES 


Examiner Frank M. Weaver, in No. 14826, Cullum & Boren 
Company et al. vs. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Com- 
pany et al., said the Commission should find unreasonable the 
rate charged on one carload of earthenware jugs, insulated and 
metal jacketed, from Macomb, IIl., to Dallas, Tex., shipped in 
February, 1923, and award reparation. He said the Commission 
should find the rate assessed was unreasonable to the extent 
it exceeded $1.565. 





PULP PAPER RATE 


Examiner R. L. Shanafelt has recommended the dismissal 
of No. 15093, J. L. N. Smythe Company vs. Chesapeake Steamship 
Company et al., on a finding that. a combination rate consisting 
of factors of 30.5 cents to Baltimore from West Point, Va., and 
47.5 cents from Baltimore to Saugerties, N. Y., was not unrea- 
sonable or unduly preferential. The complaint alleged it was 
unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 59 cents. 


WIRE ROD RATES 


An order of dismissal* has been recommended by Examiner 
Leo J. Flynn in No. 14886, Black Steel & Wire Company vs. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, on a finding that rates on wire 
rods, in coils, from Acme and Peoria, Ill., Harriet, N. Y., and 
Johnstown, Pa., to Kansas City, are not unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful. 


FLINT PEBBLE REPARATION 


Examiner R. L. Shanafelt, in a report on No. 15148, Dewey 
Portland Cement Company vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et 
al., said the Commission should find unreasonable a rate of 55 
cents on imported flint pebbles, from New Orleans to Dewey, 
Okla., to the extent that it exceeded a rate of 30 cents, including 
absorption of a tollage charge of 15 cents per net ton. 


__— 


N. Y¥. DOCK RATE INCREASES 


That a movement is under way to increase the wharfage 
rates paid on their harbor equipment by the railroads entering 
New York was brought out at the regular monthly meeting of 
Railroad Managers’ Association at New York this week. A 
special committee, headed by W. B. Pollock, marine manager 
for the New York Central, was appointed to look into the 
situation. 

Under existing conditions, practically every railroad serv- 
ing this port is dependent upon its fleet of barges, tugs and 
lighters to handle harbor freight. Some of the fleets run up 
into hundreds of boats, and as a result the carriers face an 
increasing problem in securing adequate wharfage. The exact 
amount of rate increases which the roads may be called upon 
to pay has not been made public, but it is understood to be 
substantial. Among the railroads affected are the New York 
Central, New Jersey Central, Baltimore & Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Lehigh Valley, Lackawanna and the Erie. The committee is to 
report to the Managers’ Association at the next meeting. 





PRESIDENT MAKES APPOINTMENTS 


Appointment of-President Willard, of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
and Albert G. Smith, president of the American Steamship 
Owners’ Association, as members of the committee selected to 
consider co-ordination of railroad and open transportation fa- 
cilities, was announced late March 28 by President Coolidge. 
The other members of the committee are Secretary Hoover, 
Chairman Hall, of the Commission, Chairman O’Connor, of the 
Shipping Board, and President Palmer, of the Fleet Corporation. 
Willard and Smith were selected by the President as the prac- 
tical railroad and shipping members of the committee, respec- 
tively. The committee will meet with the President soon. 
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HEARING ON RAILWAY LABOR BILL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Reasons for opposition of the railroads to the enactment 
of the Howell-Barkley railway labor bill were submitted to the 
sub-committee of the Senate interstate commerce committee, 
composed of Senator Couzens, chairman; and Senators Good- 
ing and Dill, when hearings on the bill were resumed March 28. 

Hale Holden, chairman of the executive committee of the 
Association of Railway Executives, the first witness for the 
carriers, said the bill had been presented to Congress by a 
number of railroad labor organizations representing a substan- 
tial part, but by no means all, of the employes engaged in 
transportation service. He said the bill was said to have 
been the result of eighteen months of study by the organizations 
proposing it, but without conference or public discussion 
with either railroad managements or with the public, and that, 
therefore, it was obviously a partisan measure. 

Mr. Holden declared it was fair to say that there was no 
more important question relating to transportation matters, 
pending before Congress, than that raised by the bill. He said 
the public had long since come to realize that it was as vitally 
interested in the maintenance of stable and satisfactory rela- 
tions between the carriers and their employes, and in the cost 
of service, as either of the parties directly involved, adding 
that railroad wages constituted the largest part of the expenses 
of operation. In 1923, he said, total expenses amounted to 
$4,898,184,000, of which the direct wage expenditure attribut- 
able to operating expenses only, was $2,732,853,000, and that out 
of each dollar of expenses 55.8 cents was directly expended for 
the operating payroll. These figures, he said, did not include 
wages expended for additions and betterments, which are charge- 
able to capital account. 

“It is, therefore, apparent that, when 55.8 cents out of each 
dollar of operating expenses is consumed in the wages incident 
to operating the railroads, the public as well as the carriers and 
their employes are vitally interested in the methods established 
for scrutiny and determination of the justness and reasonable- 
ness of the wages paid,” said he. 

Mr. Holden said since the first enactment by Congress in 
1888, search had continued from time to time for a satisfactory 
basis for the adjustment of controversies arising out of labor 
relations on the railroads. He referred to the act of October 
1, 1888, providing for a voluntary board of arbitration. the 
Erdman act of June 1, 1898, providing for mediation and concilia- 
tion and for voluntary arbitration; and the Newlands act of 
1913 establishing the commissioner of mediation and concil- 
iation. He said the Erdman act received general endorsement. 

“I have briefly referred to these three measures enacted 
in the period between 1888 and 1913, not only as a matter of 
historical interest,” said he, “but mainly to bring to mind the 
careful scrutiny and full discussion which has occurred when- 
ever legislation on this vital and important subject has come 
before Congress. No one of these three measures was a partisan 
measure, originating solely from one interest, and no measure 
was passed until Congress had fully explored all of the facts 
and secured the widest information and opinion from all in- 
terests.” 

Following the passage of the Adamson act, resort to the 
procedure under the Newlands act substantially ceased, he said, 
as the natural result of the entry of the United States into the 
war and the methods adopted by the Railroad Administration 
for handling labor questions. He referred to the refusal of 
the employes to arbitrate the questions. He referred to the re- 
fusal of the employes to arbitrate the questions relating to the 
8-hour day and for time and one-half for overtime, and the 
passage of the Adamson act. 


With the enactment of the transportation act of 1920, Mr. 
Holden said, the public conception of its interests in the rela- 
tions of the carriers to their employes and into the scales of 
wages and rates of pay, made another notable advance. 

“Then, for the first time,” said he, “there was statutory 
expression of the realization that the public is interested, not 
only in continuous and uninterrupted transportation, but also 
in the cost of labor in transportation, because of the influence 
this cost has upon the rates and charges which the traffic of 
the public must bear.” 

Mr. Holden emphasized, in this connection, the importance 
of the provision of paragraph (b) of section 307 of the act, 
conferring on the Labor Board, if of opinion that an agreement 
reached between the parties, as to wages and salaries, would 
likely necessitate a substantial increase in the rates of the car- 
riers, authority to suspend the agreement, to inquire into the 
same and to affirm or modify it. 


Holden Speaks for Railroads 


Referring to the passage of the transportation act to meet 
the after-war conditions, Mr. Holden said the perplexing ques- 
tions that were met and dealt with in 1920, 1921 and 1922 were 
handled and adjusted as expeditiously as conditions permitted, 
and that the fine record throughout 1923 and up to the present 
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hour was all the proof of that statement that was needed. He 
said the country was in the midst of changing and difficult con- 
ditions and that the railroad companies felt that the transpor. 
tation act had not yet had a fair trial and a full trial, and that, 
under present changing conditions, important additional legis. 
lation relating to the transportation situation might well be 
deferred. Continuing, he said: 


Railroad labor conditions are more stable and satisfactory 
than for a long time past. There are no important questions 
pending which threaten a crisis of any character, nor any which 
seem to be beyond the ability of the managements and employes 
to harmoniously deal with. 

Railroad freight rates are steadily being readjusted down- 
ward; in fact, on some commodities and in some portions of the 
country rates have been reduced more rapidly than the railroads 
feel conditions justified. Since the peak of rates which was 
reached in 1920, there have been substantial reductions under 
the transportation act. The most extensive reductions occurred 
in 1921 and 1922, and calculations show that approximately $700,- 
000,000 annually since 1922 have been saved to the shippers of 
the country through these reductions in rates. 

Considering these conditions the railroads believe that they 
have borne and are currently bearing their full share of the 
burden in the effort to return to normal conditions during this 
reconstruction period. As a matter of fact, railroad rates have 
been reduced more rapidly than railroad expenses, and railroad 
wages are still substantially above the index figures showing 
the relative cost of living. Railroad rates are now but 54 per 
cent above the pre-war basis and the cost of living is 73 per cent 
above the pre-war basis of comparison, whereas the hourly wage 
of railroad employes is 133 per cent higher than the pre-war 
basis, and the average annual compensation is 95 per cent higher 
than the pre-war basis. 

The United States Railroad Labor Board is the principal 
feature of Title III of the transportation act of 1920. Title III 
of this law was enacted in the light of all of the experience 
since 1888 and was the result in that field of railroad regulation 
not only of conference, over a considerable period of time, by 
appropriate committees of Congress with persons in varied 
walks of life and occupations, in as well as out of railroad serv- 
ice, but also of the accumulated expressions in public records 
and otherwise on the subject and in the light of the experience 
under both the Erdman and Newlands acts, in the handling and 
adjustments of controversies in the past. 


Having the benefit of all of these sources of information and 
advice, Congress in enacting Title III of the act adopted the 
views of no single interest, but exercised its own informed judg- 
ment in creating this law. It did adhere, however, to the long- 
standing objections of labor to any form of compulsion in the 
settlement of labor questions, but also recognized the _ steady 
increase in the public conviction that the public had the largest 
single interest in the subject matter and was entitled to and de- 
manded the largest reasonable measure of protection against the 
serious inconveniences and heavy losses which result from in- 
terruptions in service. This law was the final expression as to 
the right of toe public to be considered and while not restrain- 
ing the liberty of the individual employe or of organizations of 
employes to exercise their power to strike, it did impose through 
the weight of public opinion. the duty upon both employes and 
management to bring their unadjusted controversies to a public 
tribunal for examination, so that, by a decision on the merits, 
the public could be informed and exert the pressure of public 
opinion upon the parties to abide by the decision. The proposed 
measure noticeably relaxes that pressure. 

While Congress by this law intentionally and by deliberate 
purpose left obedience to decisions of the Labor Board to vol- 
untary action of the parties, it relied upon these main features: 

(a) That the duty under section 301 of the Title to confer, 
negotiate and settle at home was merely the statement of a 
policy based upon practices in effect before the war: 

(b) an enlargement of practices already well established, 
to form tribunals, bi-partisan in character to further the effort 
to compose differences; and 

(c) in providing for a permanent Labor Board it seems 
that Congress appreciated the objections heard from labor lead- 
ers while the Newlands law was in operation, that the casual 
Public arbitrators selected for a particular controversy were in- 
capable of fully understanding the intricate questions arising 
out of railroad schedules and conditions of service, but at the 
same time recognized that in major questions out of which inter- 
ruption of traffic was threatened and increases in the expenses 
of the railroads were involved the public should have a voice 
and a direct means of understanding the controversy by a seat 
on the board. Congress, therefore, adopted the scheme of a per- 
manent tribunal that could educate itself and become expert in 
its methods and conclusions by learning how to speak the same 


language and understand the same phraseology used in railroad 
service. 


In the main, therefore, Congress did four things in Title III 
of the transportation act: 


(1) It established the legal duty of the parties to exert 
every reasonable effort by conference and negotiation to settle 
their questions at home and among themselves. 


(2) It invited the parties to establish the adjustment board 
method either on individual roads, by groups of reads, or na- 
tionally, as the parties might determine. 

(3) It provided a standing and permanent tribunal to hear 
and determine, and thereby advise the parties as well as the 
public, as to the correct decision of questions not otherwise dis- 
posed of, and 

(4) It provided a check on the interested parties by giving 
the public the protection of the Labor Board in the exercise of 
its jurisdiction to set aside agreements between the parties if 
by the board considered likely to necessitate a substantial read- 
justment of rates. 

An examination of Senate bill 2646 shows that it is, in its 
initial features, analogous to Title III of the transportation act, 
in that it emphasizes the duty of the parties to exert every rea- 
sonable effort to settle controversies locally without resort to 
outside intervention. That is the established practice and is 
the method promoted and desired not only by representatives of 
emPloyes, but also by railroad management. 

This bill, however, proposes to adopt the war scheme of na- 
tional boards of adjustments, whereas the framers of the trans- 
portation act were unwilling to impose that obligation upon 
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either employes or railroads. They wisely recognized that there 
should be the option left both to the management and to the 
employes, to establish these adjustment boards by agreement 
and locally or by such groups of roads as might enter into agree- 
ment for that purpose, or nationallly, as might be determined. 
The railroads oppose the requirement for national adjustment 
beards, because boards of that type 

1. Lose contact with local conditions. 

9. Undertake to promote unnecessary standardization of 
conditions without due regard to local differences. 

g. Create standing invitations for appeals far distant from 
the place where the controversy arose, and 

4. Involve unnecessary expense of time and money not 
only in_maintaining the boards, but also in attending upon 
them, They may have been fitted to federal control conditions, 
put they are an unwise institution in time of peace, and work 
against, rather than in favor of, local settlements. No satis- 
factory reason has been offered for their creation. 

Nominations to these boards are provided by this law in 
a manner which will effectively establish the closed shop on 
the American railroads. 

It is well known that there are more than a majority in 
many of the railroad crafts that are not affiliated with organi- 
zations appearing at this hearing and which do not desire to 
be represented by them because they have their own estab- 
lished methods of dealing with the companies for which they 
work, There are at least 19 organizations of railroad employes 
in the fourth group, outside of system organizations, as shown 
by the Commission’s records in ex parte 72, not included in the 
definitions of the bill, or in the list submitted in testimony. 
The proponents of this measure do not represent two million 
of railroad workers, as claimed, but a much smaller number, 
and there are hundreds of thousands of railroad workers who 
are not represented by them at all in this proceeding. 

On many roads there are well established system boards of 
adjustment or other similar agencies, which are functioning 
with entire satisfaction and through which adequate consider- 
ation of, as well as attention to, local conditions, is given. On 
many roads there have been few, if any, questions taken to the 
Labor Board, and no argument can be advanced that would bear 
unbiased analysis, for the proposed unwieldy and objectionable 
machinery of national boards of adjustment among the railroad 
workers of the country. 

A brief reference only need be made to the procedure 
adopted during federal control. The Director General of Rail- 
roads adopted his own methods and set up his own machinery 
calculated to deal with the abnormal conditions of that period, 
but not, I take it, to be seriously accepted as constructive prece- 
dents for peace time operations. The railroads of the country 
were operated as a single unit by the government and all con- 
cerned were not only actually in the service of the government 
put patriotically responsive to the sentiments of the times. Meas- 
ures adopted during that period were justified by those who 
proposed and carried them through, by the explanation that all 
concerned were engaged in a single service and expeditious and 
uniform methods were persuasively urged as necessary to meet 
the situation. Naturally the measures adopted to handle labor 
questions centered in Washington at the offices of the Director 
General; he reserving to himself not unnaturally the final au- 
thority. These conditions, however, brought about for the first 
time, and as obvious measures of war time procedure, and of 
unified government operation, the establishment of national 
boards of adjustment. Prior to that period labor movements 
had been either local to the individual line or by_concerted 
action in the several subdivisions of the country. No reason 
had, prior to the war, suggested a national method for handling 
wages or grievances, nor, until the crisis resulting in the Adam- 
son law, of working conditions. 

The methods adopted by the Director General must be 
weighed and appraised by the war time conditions which gave 
them birth. It would be an anomaly in the post-war analysis 
of the varied activities of the government to find any per- 
suasive precedents for peace time operations among the emer- 
gency methods of war time. : 

Other witnesses will discuss the questions arising out of the 
proposal made in the pending bill for national boards of ad- 
justment, in greater detail and with more knowledge than I 
have of these technical questions, but I do assert from actual 
personal experience that the existence of the national boards, 
sitting in Washington during the period of federal control, 
tended steadily to defeat the efforts of both managers and men 
to settle grievances locally and encouraged hundreds of appeals 
to the boards in Washington, largely of unimportant and even 
trivial controversies, which both before the war and since have 
been successfully handled by local methods that have been prac- 
ticed on all lines, for conference and adjustment of these ques- 
tions at home, 

Director-General Hines has been quoted as approving the 
work of these federal war-time boards of adjustment and doubt- 
less from the standpoint of the principal federal officer respon- 
sible for the continued operations of the railroads without 
interruption during the urgency of those times, these boards 
8ave some measure of satisfaction, and as war-time agencies 
they may have served their purpose. I do not understand the 
expressions made by Mr. Hines to carry any expression from 
him as an endorsement of national boards of adjustment, coun- 
tty-wide in their operations, as suitable for peace-time condi- 

ons. On this particular feature of the proposed bill I invite 
your cautious scrutiny into all of the facts bearing upon this 
important and partisan suggestion and urge that you obtain all of 
the advice possible on the question before you incorporate this 
yar-time practice, by analogy, into peace-time operations and 
mpose it upon all of the employes of the American railroads. 
set the permissive authority of section 302 of the trans- 
on act of 1920, the practice of considering and settling 
fontroversies locally and by groups of roads in common terri- 
po A operating under like conditions has been very largely 
three boards of adjustment to which a large number of teapore 
tant lines have subscribed and under which they o oP eo! 
Other roads ther 1 y op e. n 
providing th ere are established system methods of practices 
tion mary | € same means for mutual discussion and negotia- 
that theey anes eee that have expressed the desire 
arm antent, that it is many years since the relations between 
and pes = railroad management were more friendly, stable 
time poe ig cig, on both sides than they are at the present 
railroga Rave been for the past twelve to fifteen months. The 
8 of the country, in spite of the gloomy comments by 
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Federal Judge Anderson of Boston, quoted earlier in this hear- 
ing, handled successfully and without noticeable complaint from 
any quarter in 1923 the largest volume of traffic in their his- 
tory, without car shortage or delay and without controversy 
with or complaint from railroad labor. There possibly has 
never been a period when the relations between railroad em- 
ployes and the management have been closer or more firmly 
grounded upon mutual sympathy and respect. Railroad equip- 
ment, tracks and other facilities are in better condition and 
rendering better service than for many years and the fine sam- 
ple of service which the American railroads have given to the 
American public since they were able to resume control of 
conditions after the disorganization resulting from federal con- 
trol, is largely to be credited to the fine spirit of co-operation 
and enthusiasm shown by all classes of men in railroad service. 
Without this joint spirit of effort and service, those results could 
not have been accomplished. 

In providing a tribunal authorized to inquire into contro- 
versies that threaten interruption of commerce and in making 
it the legal and public duty of the parties to immediately refer 
such controversies to this tribunal, Congress took a step in 
advance and one which I believe it will carefully weigh in the 
light of the public interest and anxiety over these questions, 
before it withdraws and returns to less secure methods, such 
as those which are advocated in the pending bill. Heretofore 
there had been no public tribunal authorized to inquire into 
and determine the right of a controversy and thereby inform 
the public as to the merits of it, unless the parties were will- 
ing to agree to arbitrate and established a board of arbitration. 
In the controversy resulting in the Adamson law, labor was not 
willing to arbitrate and the public was deprived of the benefit 
of a calm analysis of the issues and an impartial opinion on 
the merits of them. Under the pending measure, although it 
is persuasively urged by labor representatives that arbitration 
will not likely be refused if that measure is enacted, it may 
fairly be asked whether Congress will relieve the parties from 
the duty to appear before a tribunal and enable it to inquire 
into the facts or leave it wholly to the parties to determine 
whether they will adopt that course. Every law enacted on this 
subject since the beginning has been the adoption of amend- 
ments not only to provide a better system of machinery for the 
parties, but to more carefully safeguard the interests of the 
public, and I do not believe that the criticisms upon Title III of 
this act, as well as upon some of the actions of the Labor 
Board, will justify a step in retreat and the discard of this 
feature which is so important in the public interest. 

In passing this law, Congress took another important step 
and the proposed bill abandons that also. Railroad operations 
cannot be sustained except out of the revenues earned through 
the _ service. However, the legislative stheme relating to the 
establishment and maintenance of just and reasonable freight 
and passenger rates may be expressed, it is fundamental that 
the revenues must provide not only sufficient earnings to pay 
the expenses and taxes, but also sufficient to sustain the invest- 
ments in and the credit of the railroad properties. Until Title 
III was passed, there was no statutory relationship between 
railroad earnings and expenses, but in the Transportation Act 
of 1920 Congress imposed the duty upon management to oper- 
ate the railroads in an honest, economical and efficient manner 
and empowered the Interstate Commerce Commission with cer- 
tain duties to see that this is done. It went further, however, 
and recognized that there ought to be some scrutiny of agree- 
ments made between employes and management to increase 
wages or compensation through rules relating to working con- 
ditions, or in other words, that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission should no longer be left without some form of public 
scrutiny over wages and compensation agreements which would 
affect earnings and bring about necessity for increases in rates. 


Mr. Holden said lately the tendency of wages on the rail- 
roads had been upward. He said it might be that some increases 
in rates might have to follow these increases in pay unless 
the volume of business substantially increased or by greater 
economies the necessary balance between revenues and ex- 
penses could be restored. He referred to the wage increases 
ordered by the Labor Board in 1920, and the reductions later 
ordered by the board. He referred to the high wages and high 


cost of living and said no intelligent person believed that those 
costs were here to stay. 


“It is a fair inference,” he continued, “that Congress ex- 
pected that the time would come when wages on railroads, as 
well as wages in other forms of American industrial life, should 
be reasonably and gradually reduced as the changing cost of 
living and other economic conditions permitted.” 


Wage Reductions Caused Bill 


Referring to the wage reductions ordered by the Labor 
Board, Mr. Holden said it might fairly be stated “that here 
arose the principal reason for hostility to this board and the 
beginning of the demand for its removal.” Continuing, he said: 


It appeared that there had been established by Congress an 
agency that had the courage to reduce wages under conditions 
which seemed to it proper, as well as to increase them, and 
unless we accept the view that Congress never contemplated 
reductions in railroad wages—which view would be untenable 
—it follows logically that one of the reasons moving Congress 
to establish a permanent board and a legal duty of the parties 
to bring their controversies before it for examination and de- 
cision, was that an agency was needed to bring about the 
adjustment of railroad wages downward as well as upward, as 
future conditions might fairly permit. Congress knew that the 
freight and passenger rates of the country would have to be 
substantially increased beyond the level left by the Director 
General because of the high cost of everything that entered 
into the operations of the carriers and that the public for the 
time being would have to submit to these rates in order that 
the carriers could live and perform their service. The public 
has only been willing to pay these rates as long as the eco- 
nomic conditions in the country compel them. The most im- 
portant economic element requiring these rates arose out of 
the wages paid railroad labor. It may be assumed that the 
public will not consent to immovable scales of wages when 
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economic pressure is relaxed and conditions fairly permit rea- 
sonable reductions in keeping with other reductions in costs 
of living that may be apparent elsewhere in American life. 

If the United States Railroad Labor Board is abolished by 
the repeal of Title III of this act and the proposed measure is 
substituted, it is a fair inquiry to know how and in what man- 
ner reductions in rates of pay may be accomplished when the 
time arrives for an inquiry into that subject. Would railroad 
labor agree, under Senate bill 2646, to arbitrate a question of 
this kind? It refused to consider the subject in 1921 and if 
Title III of the transportation act had not been on the statute 
book, it is quite certain that no arbitration could have been 
secured by agreement. 

In the past, in controversies that were handled under the 
Newlands act, labor consistently refused to arbitrate counter 
demands on the part of the management and, in the present 
wage movement now going on, the management has not been 
able to secure any consideration of major questions which, in 
its judgment, should be considered, but only those questions 
which labor has presented for increased rates of pay. 

I am not here arguing the merits of these questions, nor 
predicting a movement for the reduction in rates of pay. On 
the contrary, as stated before, the recent tendency and the 

resent tendency seems upward. But no existing scheme of leg- 
slation should be abandoned for one which makes no provi- 
sion for the protection of the public interest, as well as that 
of the carriers, for an examination of these questions when the 
time does arrive, and no scheme of legislation should be adopted 
in lieu of the present statute which will obviously prevent pub- 
lic examination and determination of that question at the 
appropriate time. If that be done, the public will come to learn 
that in the repeal of Title III of the present law, it will have 
taken a step backwards, and that an important measure of protection 
secured by the present law has been surrendered. 


Referring particularly to the Labor Board, Mr. Holden said 
he did not believe it should be subject to the acrimonious and 
destructive criticism that had been leveled against it. He 
reviewed the conditions confronted by the board when it was 
created. He said the railroads held no brief for the board, but 
that he insisted it was entitled to a fair appraisal of the con- 
ditions with which it had to deal.. He referred to the juris- 
diction of the board being questioned and said the Commission 
passed through the same experience. He said he doubted 
whether there would be many refusals on the part of either 
the carriers or the employes to adopt the rulings of the board 
when questions of jurisdiction had finally been settled. In con- 
clusion, he said: 


This board functioned measurably well when it operated in 
the forward direction; it encountered condemnation and com- 
plaint when it exhibited the courage to function in the reverse. 
In reducing rates of pay it may have erred on the facts, but I 
do not believe that it did, and I do not think that the public 
believes that it did. If the personnel of the board is not ade- 
quate to the responsibilities that it carries, the law provides 
methods for change and some changes have occurred, but I 
think we may as well frankly face the major aspects of the 
situation and recognize that if Title Ili of this act is repealed, 
it will be because of complaint, not against the board, but 
against some of the decisions of the board and of those the 
major complaint arises over the fact that here was a tribunal 
for the first time in the history of the railroads that had the 
duty and the power to address itself to an examination of peti- 
tions presented to it for moderate reductions in wages and had 
the courage to decide on the facts presented that such reduc- 
tions were appropriate. The railroads do not believe this record 
justifies the condemnation either of the law or of the personnel 
of the board. 

The major reason for the proposed measure appears to be 
the demand by those particular organizations representing, as 
they do, only a part of railroad labor, to be relieved from _ the 
Labor Board and the pressure of public opinion under the duty 
created by the law, to first submit controversies not otherwise 
disposed of, to the Labor Board before resorting to strike. The 
law was enacted to bring it about through the pressure of pub- 
lic opinion that there should not be an interruption of traffic 
of any serious moment until the Labor Board has first had the 
opportunity to hear the case and announce a decision as to the 
right course to be followed. 

For this important public reason, as well as for equally 
important reasons already given, this advance in labor legisla- 
tion should not be abandoned without more persuasive reasons 
than have thus far been advanced. The railroads urge that it 
be given further trial before any important change is made in 
its provisions. 


Willard, Gray and Others Heard 


After Mr. Holden had outlined the general position of the 
railroads with respect to the bill, supporting testimony was 
given in behalf of the carriers by Daniel Willard, president of 
the B. & O.; Carl R. Gray, president of the Union Pacific; 
P. B. Crowley, vice-president, New York Central lines; Charles 
P. Neill, manager of the bureau of information of the south- 
eastern railroads, and John G. Walber, chairman of the sub- 
committee of the advisory committee on operation of the As- 
sociation of Railway Executives. Sessions were held on the 
afternoon of March 28 and all day March 29, when adjourn- 
ment was taken until April 4. Alfred P. Thom, general coun- 
sel, Association of Railway Executives, made a concluding 
statement for the carriers. s 

Mr. Willard said he approved the testimony given by Mr. 
Holden. He said the labor provisions of the transportation 
act might fairly be said to represent the first real and enlight- 
ened effort of Congress to deal in a constructive way with the 
whole so-called railroad labor problem. 

Senator Couzens asked if Mr. Willard had any suggestions 
to make regarding the Labor Board. Mr. Willard said it was 
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his personal belief that it might be better were the board com. 
posed of two representatives of labor, two of the railroads, and 
five of the public, instead of three of each class as at present 
Mr. Gray, who was one of the officials of the Railroad Ad. 
ministration, told of some of the inconsistencies growing out 
of wage awards made by boards in the period of the war in 
order to show the effect of having on those boards men with. 
out practical experience in that work. One illustration cited 
by him was where locomotive firemen were awarded higher pay 
than the engineers working on the same locomotive. He pre. 
dicted that “we would have something of the same kind of a 
result under this bill,” adding “what we want is stability of 
approach and determination.” Mr. Gray said he was in accord 
with the views expressed by Mr. Holden and Mr. Willard. 


“We are now getting back to the old time method of settling 
many of our differences at home,” said Mr. Crowley, “and it 
is our thought that if the present law is allowed to stand and 
the officers and employes profit by their experience, the num. 
ber of cases it will be necessary to appeal to the Labor Board 
will grow less and less every day.” 


Mr. Neill explained he served as a mediator for the gov- 
ernment under the Erdman law, that he took part in the prep. 
aration of the Newlands act, and that he wished to inform the 
committee from his personal experience that all was not har- 
monious under those acts as had been indicated to a certain 
extent by the witnesses for the bill. He cited examples of fric- 
tion and discord under those laws and of the refusal of the 
employes to arbitrate in 1916 when a nation-wide strike was 
averted by passage of the Adamson act. He said arbitrators 
under the previous laws were attacked almost as severely as 
the Labor Board had been attacked. He said if the old ma- 
chinery were set up again, the awards would be just as dis- 
appointing as they had been in the past. 


Mr. Walber contended the bill would bring about “closed 
shop” conditions on the railroads, declaring that the measure 
“expressly grants special and exclusive privileges to the par- 
ticular national organizations described in the bill,and deprives 
unorganized employes and all locally organized employes of any 
representation whatever on any of the boards.” 


As an illustration Mr. Walber said that employes repre 
sented by the national labor organization, which union repre 
sentatives testified support this bill. numbered only 45.3 per 
cent of the total number of employes on the eastern roads, 
which would leave, he said, 54.7 per cent who were not mem- 
bers of national organizations and who would be deprived, under 


the terms of the bill, of representation on the national adjust- 
ment boards. 


Mr. Walber submitted figures to show that only about 37 
per cent of the shop crafts employes on the eastern railroads 
were members of the national organization and only about 50 
per cent of the maintenance of way employes. Signalmen repre 
sent about 60 per cent, dispatchers 33 per cent and telegraphers 
71 per cent, he testified. In the marine department only 8 per 
cent are members of the organization supporting the Dill. 

On western railroads, proponent organizations supporting 
the bill include only about 66% per cent of the total number of 
railroad employes on those lines, according to the witness, who 
pointed out that out of nearly 173,000 shop crafts employes,: only 
30,410 or 17.6 per cent were members of the national organiza- 
tion. Continuing, he said: 


The railroads have no objection to collective bargaining. They 
practiced it before federal control of the railroads and have continued 
to do so under the transportation act. They do protest against any 
contention that collective bargaining must be nation-wide, or in other 
words, in disregard of the identity of the individual properties. 


In order to avoid depriving large numbers of employes of their 
rights, we believe there is no escape from the conclusion that na- 
tional boards of adjustment are impossible, and that the situation 
cannot be met in any other way than by permitting such boards of 
adjustment to be created or individual railroad systems, groups of 
railroad systems, or regionally. 


The bill plainly recognizes national craft organizations as the 

representatives of railroad employes and makes no provision whatever 
for the employes having any voice in the selection of their repre- 
sentative. 
3 The provision that the nominations for the various boards of ad- 
justment shall be made by the nationally organized crafts means in 
practice that in the case of some classes of employes, the mere fact 
of being organized on a national basis would give them, by law, the 
right to control the membership of the board, although in fact such 
national organization might not represent even 50 per cent of the 
employes in the class involved. Furthermore, only certain of the 
organizations are composed of only railroad employes. : 

This proposed legislation, by confirming the power of selecting 
representatives to the national unions, would be a most effective in- 
strumentality for finally bringing about a closed shop on all the rail- 
roads in the United States. 


Electric Roads and Short Lines Give Views 


Frank Karr, vice-president and chief counsel of the Pacific 
Electric Railway Company, submitted the views of the Amer- 
ican Electric Railway Association. He asked that interurban 
and suburban electric railways not operating as a part of a 
general steam railroad transportation system be excluded from 
the provisions of the bill. He said when the members of the 
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association became advised that the bill proposed in express 
terms to include interurban and suburban electric railways, 
they became apprehensive that such inclusion would result in 
the employes of the electric railways being forced into the na- 
tional steam railroad brotherhoods, thus bringing about bur- 
dens that could not be borne by the electric carriers. 


Ben B. Cain, general counsel of the American Short Line 
Railroad Association, and Bird M. Robinson, president of the 
association, and other representatives of the short lines, im- 
pressed on the committee that the short lines could not pay 
standard railroad wages or meet working conditions imposed 
on the larger railroads. They declared if the short lines were 
not excluded from the bill, the operating costs would be in- 
creased beyond the ability of the lines to pay. Remarks made 
by members of the committee indicated that the short lines 
might be excluded if the bill were reported. 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States filed a 
statement opposing the bill. 


In his concluding argument, Mr. Thom emphasized the con- 
tention of the carriers that the bill ignored the “public in- 
terest” as recognized in the provisions of the present law. He 
said there would be no fact-finding body as at present. He 
asked the committee whether, with widespread demand for rate 
reductions and high cost of labor, it would be judicious to 
abolish the principle of giving the public a voice in “the labor 
burden that may be agreed upon by the parties?” He said the 
effect and purpose of the bill was to enforce control of nomina- 
tions to the adjustment boards by the nationally organized 
crafts. 


In rebuttal, Donald R. Richberg, counsel for the organized 
railway employes, declared the witnesses for the carriers had 
distorted the bill into something that did not exist. He denied 
that the purpose of the bill was to strengthen the hand of the 
national railroad labor organizations or to strengthen national 
bargaining. He denied that the bill would prevent members of 
organizations other than the so-called standard railroad labor 
unions from negotiating with their employers in any way they 
saw fit to do. He asserted there was not the “faintest com- 
pulsion” in the bill requiring such employes to deal with the 
national organizations. Referring to telegrams read into the 
record from members of what he said were “company unions,” 
in which protest was made against the bill, Mr. Richberg said 
the choice as to them was one between ignorance and mis- 
representation of the provisions of the bill. He asserted that 
leading operating railroad executives had approved national 
adjustment boards for the settlement of disputes and referred 
to a report of the labor committee of the railway executives 
in 1920 in which he said by a vote of 8 to 1, the establishment of 
such boards to relieve the Labor Board was recommended. This 
recommendation, however, he said, was not approved by the 
executives, and referred to W. W. Atterbury, of the Pennsyl- 
vania, and his campaign to “smash the railroad labor union.” 

Mr. Richberg said it was practically impossible to obtain 
“public” representatives on boards to pass on industrial dis- 
putes—that the “public” representatives were usually represen- 
tatives of the employing class in the country. ; 


A statement by Mr. Richberg to the effect that the Labor 
Board was the child of the railroads brought Mr. Thom to his 
feet with the declaration that the railroads had had no voice 
in the preparation of the legislation creating the board. 


Mr. Thom said his understanding was that Director-Gen- 
eral Hines had drafted the provisions that were incorporated 
in the transportation act by the conference committee and that 
no hearings were held on those provisions. Mr. Richberg said 
if that were true, it merely supported his statement that the 
board was created by the railroads because Mr. Hines had been 
a railroad official. Mr. Robertson, of the enginemen and fire- 
men, interposed that Mr. Hines, in a letter to Representative 
~ geen had denied responsibility for the labor provisions of 

Chairman Couzens announced the Railroad Labor Board 
had asked for permission to be heard on the bill and that repre 
sentatives of organizations of employes not connected with the 
regular unions would be heard April 7. Mr. Richberg was to 
conclude his statement April 4. 

Senator Capper, of Kansas, has submitted to the Senate a 
petition Signed by members of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks of Wichita, Kan., urging passage of the Howell-Barkley 
a labor bill. Similar petitions signed by members of the 
pereteeig of Locomotive Engineers of Harrisburg, Pa., and 
of Lebanon, Pa., have been submitted to the House by Repre- 
sentative Sites, 

: Senator Robinson of Arkansas has submitted to the Senate 
4 petition of Harmony Lodge, No. 114, Brotherhood Railway 
; oe of America, of North Little Rock, Ark., praying for 
ties Passage of legislation repealing or amending the transporta- 
“— act, especially the rate-making and labor provisions. He 
We “ submitted a petition of McGehee Lodge, No. 104, of the 
: € brotherhood, of McGehee, Ark., praying for passage of the 
Owell-Barkley railway labor bill. 
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Senator Capper, of Kansas, has had published in the Con- 
gressional Record a letter received from J. W. Gibbons reply- 
ing to statements contained in matter the senator had published 
in the Record of February 25 and which was received by him 
from C. A. McDonald, secretary of the Federated Shop Crafts, 
Missouri Pacific Railroad. (See Traffic World, March 1, p. 551.) 

Referring to the statement in the Kansas City Star, which 
was reproduced in The Traffic World, Mr. Gibbons, a foreman 
employed by the Santa Fe, said the article was “an absolute 
misrepresentation of any statement or speech that I have ever 
made to the Santa Fe shop employes or any other body of 
citizens.” He said he had asked the Star to correct the state- 
ment and that its representative informed him that the informa- 
tion “was gathered from some one who represented himself to 
be a railroad employe, but he could not remember just who the 
man was.” Continuing, Mr. Gibbons said: 


The only speech I have made to Santa Fe employes this year was 
in the city auditorium of Topeka, Kans., on January 14, on the occa- 
sion of a public entertainment given by the seven shop crafts associa- 
tions whose members are employed in the Santa Fe shops. The invi- 
tation was not extended to me to address this meeting as a foreman 
but as the system secretary-treasurer of the supervisors’ association, 
which is a kindred organization of the craft associations, which is 
especially interested in maintaining fair conditions for labor. 

What I said, in substance, stated briefly, is as follows: 

“Commerce is the lifeblood of the nation. The railroads are the 
arteries that convey the blood to all parts of the body (nation) and 
keeps it in good, healthy condition. Anything that weakens or ob- 
struct these arteries is a detriment to the health of the body (na- 

on).” 

I stated that— 

‘Lack of nourishment or congestion due to unhealthy or weak 
arteries (railroads) stops the flow of lifeblood (raw materials) from the 
producers to the industrial centers and the manufactured article to 
the consumer.” 

The only reference I made to the transportation act of 1920 was to 
the point that after years of quarreling between capital and labor em- 
ployed on railroads, which had resulted in great injury_to the public 
as well as to those directly engaged in the quarrel, the Esch-Cummins 
bill has provided a means whereby labor could take their grievance to 
an impartial tribunal for adjudication, and this law materially assisted 
the employes to maintain their present standard of wages. 

I never mentioned the prosperity of railroads or overtime work by 
men. In fact, the Santa Fe Railroad has worked its men but very 
little overtime in the past three years. I did urge everyone to exercise 
their rights of citizenship and acquaint the public with the facts and 
thus mold public opinion, to the end that no substantial change be 
made in the present laws. Y 

This meeting was open to the public and attended by a large per 
cent of business men and city officials of Topeka, Neither the officials 
of the Santa Fe nor the officials or any other railroad company were. 
consulted as to what I would say. I was asked by the members of the 
entertainment committee to make a talk on the ‘‘Purpose and progress 
of these associations.” 

With reference to the last paragraph of the article referred to, I 
wish positively to state that members of the association with which I 
am connected or members of any of the Santa Fe shop crafts associa- 
tions have any knowledge whatsoever of such a meeting being contem- 
plated, and it is certain that the funds of our respective associations 
are not to be used as suggested in said paragraph. 

In the fifth paragraph of Mr. McDonald’s letter he suggests that 
some law should be passed prohibiting employers of labor from in any 
way trying to influence their employees in regard to their duty as 
American citizens. In regard to this, I wish to say my record of 
political action is well known to all and proves that I have never been 
dominated by any individual or class, and I believe that some law 
shou, | passed to protect the individual from misrepresentation of 

s kind. 

Your honorable body should also be acquainted with the fact that 
Mr. McDonald does not represent the employees of the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad but only a small fraction of the former employees of this 
road who are still on strike, which was called July 1, 1922. 

The Santa Fe shop employees’ associations represent 16,934 out of a 
total of 17,300 men employed in the seven crafts of the Santa Fe Rail- 
road shops, and they wish me to state that their loyalty to the gov- 
ernment and to the public is best expressed by the service that the 
railroad which employs them gives to the public compared to the roads 
a controlled by the Federated Shop Crafts Mr. McDonald rep- 
resents. 

I want to say to the honorable body that we, as a class, are willing 
to be judged by the efficiency of the railroad that employs us and the 
economical record made by the management, and that we would be 
— to ourselves and to the public if we were not loyal to our 
employer. 


ROCK ISLAND SETTLEMENT 


The representatives of the former employes, members of 
the shop crafts union, on the Rock Island Lines, have called off 
their strike, and the management of the road has announced 
that it will make an earnest effort to employ at the earliest 
possible moment as many competent machinists and other for- 
mer employes as the road can provide work for, without, of 
course, displacing the men now employed. The final settlement 
of the strike was brought about through the co-operative efforts 
of James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor, and Charles Hayden, 
chairman of the board of the Rock Island. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 
Docket 15633, Jacobs, Malcolm and Burtt et al. vs. Northern 
a et al.. was assigned for hearing at Sacramento, Cal., 
April 3. 
Hearing in No. 15582, Standard Steel Car Company vs. !i- 
diana Harbor Belt R. R. Co., assigned for April 2, at Chicago, 
was cancelled. 
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REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Although still relatively high for the period of the year in- 
volved, revenue freight loading has progressively declined since 
the week ended March 1. Whether or not this trend will be 
broken remains to be seen, although officials of the car service 
division of the American Railway Association appear to be in- 
clined to the belief at this time that record weekly loadings 
probably will not materialize in the near future. 

The loading the week ended March 22 totaled 908,651 cars. 
The week ended March 15 it was 916,053 cars; the week ended 
March 8, 929,505 cars, and the week ended March 1, 945,049 cars. 
These loadings, however, have been unusually high for the period 
of the year involved. 

The loading of the week ended March 22 fell for the first 
time this‘ year below that of the corresponding period of last 
year, when the total was 916,818 cars. It was above the loading 
of 837,241 cars of the corresponding period of 1922. 

There were decreases in the loading of all commodities, ex- 
cept miscellaneous freight, forest products and ore, as compared 
with the preceding week. 


Loading by districts the week ended March 22 and for the 
corresponding period of 1923 follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 8,040 and 9,011; live 
stock, 2,913 and 2,983; coal, 42,754 and 55,546; coke, 3,114 and 4,286; 
forest eo 7,262 and 6,605; ore, 2,229 and 2,937); merchandise, 
L. C. L., 70,568 and 63,197; miscellaneous, 88,566 and 92,068; total, 
1924, 225, 446; 1923, 236, 633; 1922, 210,982. 

‘Allegheny distri ct: Grain and grain products, 2,450 and 2,685; 
live stock, 2,702 and 2,699; coal, “ 859 and 53,798; coke, 7,101 and 
6,966; forest gy 3,579 and 3,268; ore, 3,128 and 5,283; mer- 
chandise, L. C. 51,660 and 48,248; miscellaneous, 76,739 a 81, 598; 
total, 1924,” 191, ois? 1923, 204,545; 1922, 180,926. 

Pocahontas district: Grain ‘and grain products, 232 and 238; live 
stock, 64 and 70; coal, 24,681 and 21,559; coke, 333 and as a. va 
products, 1,626 and 1,588; ore, 119 and 229; merchandise, 

6,919 and 6,125; miscellaneous, 4,428 and 4, 291; total, 1924, 38, vans "1998" 
34,625; 1922, 37,016. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,309 and 4,185; live 
stock, 1,933 and 2,193; coal, 22,316 and 23,446; coke, 994 and 1,192; 
forest products, 24,254 and 21,970; ore, 1,588 and 1,360; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 40,231 and 39,487; miscellanieous, 51,160 and 50,906; total, 1924, 
145,785; 1923, 144,739; 1922, 133,148. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 10,342 and 
10,261; live stock, 10,820 and 8,428; coal, 5,665 and 7,085; coke, 1,267 
and 1,348; forest products, 26,734 and 22,351; ore, 869 and 1,073; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 29,409 and 26,943; miscellaneous, 33,328 and '29, 914; 
total, 1924, 118,434; 1923, 107,403; 1922) 97,042. 

Central Western district: ‘Grain and grain products, 9,234 anid 
9,200; live stock, 10,750 and 11,385; coal, 16,676 and 18,762; coke, 326 
and 419; forest products, 9,467 and 9,516; ore, 2,847 and 3,181; mer- 
chandise, ks C, 36,795 and 34,213; miscellaneous, 43,569 and ‘47, 593; 
total, 1924, 129, eet: 1923, 134,269; 1922; 123,484. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 4,457 and 3,772; 
live stock, 1,893 anid 1,962; coal, 5,198 and 4,735; coke, 134 and 103; 
forest products, 8,143 and 7,903; ore, 400 and 621; merchandise, | Eos 
L., 15,141 and 14, 440; miscellaneous, 24,336 and 21,068; total, 1924, 
59,702; 1923, 54,604; 1922, 54,643. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 38,064 and 39,352; 
live stock, 31,075 and 29,720; coal, 161,149 and 184,931, ‘coke, 13,269 and 
14,839; forest products, $1, 065 and 73, 201; ore, 11,180 and 14, 684; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 250,723 and 232 2,653; miscellaneous, 322, 126 and 
327,438; total, 1924, 908, 651; 1923, 916, 818; 1922, 837,241. 


Compared by districts, increases over the week before in 
the total loading of all commodities were reported in the East- 
ern and Southern districts, while the Allegheny, Pocahontas, 
Northwestern, Central Western and Southwestern districts re- 
ported decreases. All districts reported increases over the cor- 
responding week last year except the Hastern, Allegheny and 


Central Western, while all showed increases over the correspond- 
ing week in 1922. 


Loading of revenue freight this year compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


1924 1923 1922 

4 weeks of Janwary.............. 3,362,136 3,373,965 2,785,119 
4 weeks of February............. 3,617,432 3,361,599 3,027,886 
Week ended March Ist........... 945,049 918,624 793,115 
Week ended March 8th......... 929,505 905,344 820,886 
Week ended March 15th......... 916,953 904,116 815,082 
Week ended March 22nd......... 908,651 916,818 837,241 

ME <dRGmomnebiwesseas 10,679,726 10,380, 466 9,079,329 


LUMBER SHIPMENTS 


With thirteen fewer mills reporting for last week than for 
the previous week, the national lumber movement, says the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, showed some gain 
in shipments and orders, and some falling off in production last 
week. As compared with the corresponding week of last year, 
there was a little gain in production and trifling decreases in 
shipments and orders. 

Unfilled order reports were not received from the Southern 
Pine mills, but 128 West Coast mills showed a total order file 
at the end of last week of 404,600,815 feet, as against 419,022,069 
for 127 mills a week earlier. 

Altogether the 387 mills had shipments of 101 per cent and 
orders of 91 per cent of actual production. For the Southern 
Pine mills these percentages were respectively 97 and 94, and 
for the West Coast mills 109 and 92. 

Of the comparably reporting mills, 363 having a normal 
production figure for the week (of 225,551,225 feet) reported 
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production 100 per cent of normal, 
orders 89 per cent thereof. 

The following table compares the natioanl lumber move. 
ment as reflected by the reporting mills of seven regional as. 
sociations for the three weeks indicated. 


Corresponding Preceding Wk., 


shipments 100 per cent, ang 


Past Week Week, 1923 1924(Re 
i Se ae Ar 387 369 . vised) 
Production ....q....+es 237,895,345 228,656,558 245,984,018 
GRIND 6550.65 80005 239,352,927 247,257,380 227,500,364 
CONE, 4s Hatdeescoeweenede 217,350,319 218,157,025 216,069,345 


The following figures compare the lumber movement for the 
first thirteen weeks of 1924 with the same period of 1923: 


Production 





Shipments Orders 
MOORS cenidasnadice<teuteial 2,938, 608,392 2,981,300,490 2,948,541, 306 
_ RBeotemkeeaiedtcnte cic 2,718,151, 408 3,154,296,102 3,201,710,658 
1924 Increase ........... 220,456,984 lgialticlalil (emir. 
NI decanovnasnuserdena see 172,995,612 253,169,353 


The mills of the California White and Sugar Pine Aggpo. 
ciation make weekly reports, but they are not comparable ip 
respect to orders with those of other mills. Consequently, the 
former are not represented in any of the foregoing figures, 
Seventeen of these mills reported a cut of 11,535,000 feet last 
week, shipments of 13,234.000, and orders of 13,532,000, The 


reported cut represents 48 per cent of the total of the California 
pine region. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of leading lines of fruit and vegetables the week 
ended March 29 totaled 13,552 cars, according to the weekly 
report of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The totals from the summary of earlot 
shipments follow: 

Total for week and season regularly subject to revision because 
of the receipts of late and corrected reports from the railroads, 


Asterisks (*) placed at commodity totals indicate that such changes 
have been made for one or more of the states in that group. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 1, 1924. 


Total Total 
This Last 
March March March Sea- Sea- Total 
23-29, 16-22, 25-31, son to son to Last 
1924 1924 1923 Mar. 29 Mar. 31 Season 
Apples ae states)— 
ND. cacnveuen 467 531 414 *60,752 44,899 46,286 











fi Pp eR 843 494 65,136 62,604 65,997 
Pt... 
. eee 20 53 +* 133 ++ 773 
Cabeee (old crop)— 
ee Aha h 55 60 *36,382 41,288 *41,324 
eum (new crop)— 
ae 1,017 692 266 6,353 2,175 *36,382 
Cauliflower— 
: RS ee 55 121 154 *3,849 4,355 4,616 
oe. = crop)— Fa 
| ee 110 124 12 *16,923 14,767 14,921 
oe. ei crop)— 
aaa 571 369 494 4,983 4,325 6,398 
Grapefruit— 
UNE. dieral dis oak 710 544 bd *14,330 — 17,634 
Lemons— 
eae 204 190 +¢ 4,056 7 8,194 
Lettuce— 
| err 665 *644 757 *14,452 12,991 27,693 
Mixed D+ amaeil 
a eee 557 *453 431 *5,842 4,936 24,025 
Oranges— 
| ee 1,971 1,680 a 42,047 +* 67,961 
Onions— 
EE Oe 410 *454 209 *27,683 29,339 29,758 
Spinach— 
0 ae 336 234 317 *4,880 4,849 7,354 
Strawberries— ° 
eae 18 6 107 466 1,059 17,896 
String Beans— 
> ara 22 22 ** 74 ** 3,276 
owen. ae 
ores 7 132 *112 470 *13,845 19,834 21,569 
Tomatoes— 
,. Seer 396 469 538 3,622 3,390 24,024 
= (1924 crop)— 
sed scaie'e’s 51 17 13 87 36 3,493 
pie. Potatoes— 
Leading Sec- ; 
Late Crop..... 4,939 4,673 5,219 156,214 147,618 186,055 
Other — 
Late Crop..... 129 105 157 15,734 26,606 27,181 
Early Crop, 1923. 2 2 33,413 40,919 40,922 
TOE o..s- 5,068 *4,780 5,378  *205,361 215,143 254,158 


** Unavailable. 


TELEPHONE OPERATING INCOME 


Compilations made by the bureau of statistics of the Com: 
mission from reports of seventy large telephone companies 
show that, in December, 1923, the companies had an operating 
income of $11,586,122, an increase of 7.3 per cent over De 
cember, 1922, and $136,338,583 for the year 1923, an increase 
of 8.2 per cent over the year 1922. The number of company 
stations in service at the end of December was 11,337,320, 20 


increase of 856,087 over the number at the end of December, 
1922. 


“~~ ea 4 
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9,345, 
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Total 
Last 
aon 
6, 286 
15,997 
773 
1,324 
36,382 
4,616 
14,921 
6,398 
17,634 
8,194 
27,693 
24,025 
37,961 
29,758 
7,354 
7,896 
3,276 
1,569 
24,024 
3,493 


36,055 


27,181 
10,922 


54,158 


Com- 
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De- 
rease 
pany 
), on 
nber, 


April 5, 1924 


CONDITION OF CARS 


Class I railroads on March 15 had 165,914 freight cars in 
need of repair, or 7.3 per cent of the cars on line, according 
to reports filed by the carriers with the car service division of 
the American Railway Association. This was a reduction of 
9968 cars compared with the number in need of such repair 
on March 1, at which time there were 168,782 or 7.5 per cent. 

Of the total number, 44,534 or 1.9 per cent were in need 
of light repair, a decrease of 4,743 compared with the num- 
ber in need of such repair on March 1. Reports also showed 
121,380 freight cars or 5.4 per cent in need of heavy repair, 
an increase, however, of 1,875 over the number in need of 
such repair on March 1, 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The decrease in revenue freight loading was reflected in a 

jump in the number of surplus freight cars for the period 
March 15-22, inclusive. The average daily surplus of cars 
in that period was 213,093 as compared with 175,002 cars in 
the preceding period. The average daily shortage of cars 
dropped to 361 as compared with 604 cars in the preceding 
eriod. 
: The surplus of cars was made up as follows: Box, 66,234; 
ventilated box, 123; auto and furniture, 3,390; total box, 69,747; 
flat, 3,623; gondola, 63,076; hopper, 52,285; total coal, 115,361; 
coke, 496; S. D. stock, 15,196; D. D. stock, 829; refrigerator, 
7,262; tank, 151; miscellaneous, 428; total, 213,093. 

The shortage of cars was made up as follows: Box, 89; 
ventilated box, 5; auto and furniture, 44; flat, 74; gondola, 78; 
hopper, 5; D. D. stock, 54; refrigerator, 12; total, 361. 

Canadian roads reported no shortage and a surplus of 
5,500 box, 700 flat, 200 gondola, 1,250 S. D. stock and 550 refriger- 
ator cars, 


COAL PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENT 


“The halt in the decline in the rate of soft coal production 
was but temporary, and the production decreased again in the 
week ended March 22,” the Geological Survey said in its cur- 
rent coal report, which, in part, follows: 


The total output, including lignite, coal coked at the mines and 
local sales, is estimated at 9,309,000 net tons. This was 318,000 tons less 
than in the week preceding and 1,115,000 tons less than in the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. The rate of output is lower at present 
than at the same date in any of the years shown except 1919 and 1921. 

Railroad reports of cars loaded show that the observance of St. 
Patrick’s day had but little effect on production. Preliminary tele- 
graphic reports for the first two days of the present week show a 
decrease in loadings of approximately 4,000 cars, indicating the 
probability of a further decline in the weekly rate of output. 

The partial observance of St. Patrick’s day as a holiday at the 
anthracite mines was reflected by a decline in the production of 
anthracite in the week ended March 22. The. total output is now 
estimated at 1,804,000 net tons, a decrease of 137,000 tons, or 7 per 
cent. This estimate is based on the 34,498 cars loaded by the prin- 
cipal anthracite carriers and includes allowances for mine fuel, local 
sales and the output of dredges and washeries. 

The all-rail movement of coal into Eastern New York and New 

England continues to decline steadily. According to reports from the 
American Railway Association 3,094 cars of bituminous coal and 
3,067 cars of anthracite were forwarded through the rail gateways 
over the Hudson in the week ended March 22. Compared with the 
preceding week this was a decrease of 34 cars in the quantity of 
bituminous coal forwarded, and a decrease og 253 cars of anthracite. 
The present rate of movement of all coal—anthracite and bituminous 
combined—is nearly 23 per cent less than it was a year ago. This is 
largely due to the high rate of anthracite movement in the earlier 
year caused by the demand for domestic sizes to overcome the deficit 
caused by the miners’ strike of 1922. 
; During 1924 to March 22 there had been forwarded into this ter- 
ritory a total of 38,400 of bituminous coal and 37,776 cars of an- 
thracite, an increase and a decrease over the same period in 1923 of 
2 per cent and 18 per cent, respectively. 

Tidewater business through Hampton Roads recovered slightly in 
the third week of March but remained considerably below the level 
that prevailed in the latter part of February and early March. The 
total quantity of soft coal handled was 305,066 net tons, against 
283,474 tons in the week before. Increases of 35,227 and 30,465 tons, 
respectively, in dumpings for export and New England consignees 
were the principal factors in the improvement. They were largely 


offset, however, by a decrease of 46,671 tons in other coastwise 
shipments. 





ANTHRACITE RATE INQUIRY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


_ Briefs in No. 15006, in the matter of rates, charges, classifi- 
cations, regulations and practices governing the transportation 
of anthracite coal, due April 1, from John J. Hickey, the Com- 
re agrtn s attorney; S. C. Higgins, traffic manager for the Smoke- 
we Coal Operators’ Association of West Virginia; Theodore W. 
= and D. Lynch Younger, for the Norfolk & Western; E. W. 
a 7 and W. H. T. Loyall, for the Virginian; George S. Brack- 
VE i O. Caldwell and E. J. McVann, for the Northern West 
anne A Coal Operators’ Association; Frederic L. Ballard, for 
the ~ racite Coal Operators’ Association; A. M. Liveright, for 
DB entral Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Association; Stephen 
q. = and Harry H. Hartman, for a petitioner at Tully, N. Y.; 
penal ace, traffic manager for the Trenton Chamber of Com- 
erce, Coal Dealers’ Association and the Kiwanis Club; and 
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J. D. Greene and Charles Donley, in behalf of persons inter- 
ested in single and multiple line rates on hard coal, were made 
public the day they were due, which happened to be the day 
of the heaviest fall of snow in Washington since the beginning 
of winter. Others were expected to come along later. 

The bulk of the briefs indicated that the interest in ihe in- 
quiry had shifted from rates on anthracite to the possibility 
of routes and joint rates on smokeless coal, from the fields in 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia, to New England, and particu- 
larly from southern West Virginia via Hagerstown and Potomac 
Yards. 

In his brief Mr. Hickey said there must be a reasonable 
middle ground between absolute denial of the application of 
the southern West Virginia smokeless operators for through 
route and joint rate arrangements via Hagerstown and Potomac 
Yards, as the railroads would have it, and the possibility of 
such a diversion of traffic from the Hampton Roads facilities 
to the all-rail routes, as suggested by the roads serving the 
West Virginia fields, as would congest the all-rail facilities and 
deprive the West Virginia operators of an adequate supply of 
cars. He said the position of the carriers was that no change 
should be made because none was needed and that there was 
no relief or remedy for the conditions of household-fuel shortage 
in New England as disclosed in the record in this case and in 
the Commission’s report in 77 I. C. C. 761. In short, he said 
that position was that the appeals of the public should be denied. 
Of course, said he, if those appeals were denied and if no change 
of practices were required the conditions of the past might be 
repeated in the future. 

In behalf of the anthracite operators, Mr. Ballard observed 
that the operators did not pay the freight rates nor engage in 
the retailing of coal. Nevertheless, adequacy of transportation 
and rates permitting hard coal to move freely, he pointed out, 
were matters of interest to such as sold coal on board cars at 
their mines. They suggested that if the Commission was con- 
vinced that no general reduction could be made in rates on hard 
coal, then such reductions as might be ordered should be con- 
fined mainly to the steam sizes, because steam sizes of anthra- 
cite must compete with the steam sizes of soft coal and unless 
the steam sizes of anthracite are sold it is obvious that prices 
of prepared sizes must be kept up. 

Specific recommendation as to rates was made by Mr. Hig- 
gins, who, as a witness, said he was asking for 9,000 rates. He 
asked for rates to designated territories north of the gateways 
not exceeding the Clearfield, Cumberland-Piedmont and Myers- 
dale group rates of the Pennsylvania and Baltimore & Ohio by 
more than forty cents per long ton, the rates to be on a parity 
with the Gauley group rates on the Baltimore & Ohio. 


Mr. McVann, on behalf of the northern West Virginia oper- 
ators, said that if there were an emergency, a definite showing 
of need, a shortage of fuel with no tonnage in sight to fill il, 
action might well be taken to establish the proposed routes 
through the Potomac Yards and Hagerstown gateways. But 
with the route through Hampton Roads open so as to supply 
more than 70 per cent of the population of New England and 
all of New York harbor, it would seem, he said, there was no 
reasonable basis whatever for prescribing the proposed rates and 
opening the proposed all-rail routes. 

The central Pennsylvanians also opposed the establishment 
of the through route and joint rate arrangements through the 
Potomac Yard and Hagerstown gateways as not being in the 
interest of the public as a whole. They asked for seven findings, 
(1) of not in the interest of the public as a whole; (2) that 
the establishment of the joint rates proposed would involve and 
bring about transportation conditions inimical to the welfare 
of the general public; (3) that the rates proposed would be 
unjustly discriminatory to central Pennsylvania and wunduly 
preferential of southern West Virginia; (4) that central Penn- 
sylvania was the logical and natural coal field to supply New 
England and the middle Atlantic states with low volatile and 
semi-bituminous coal, all-rail; (5) that central Pennsylvania is 
amply endowed with suitable coal amply equipped and developed 
to supply New England and the middle Atlantic states with coal 
for industrial and domestic purposes; (6) that the record does 
not show any real or substantial shortage; and (7) that the 
record shows there is no probability of a shortage of anthracite 
coal in the New England and middie Atlantic states for a num- 
ber of years and that high grade low volatile coal has always 
been available from central Pennsylvania. 


Messrs. Reath and Younger said the record showed no 
necessity from the standpoint of public interest for joint all- 
rail rates from southern West Virginia. On the contrary, they 
said it was manifest that the establishment of such joint rates 
and the utilization of the all-rail routes would be seriously preju- 
dicial to the interest of the coal producers and other shippers 
on the Norfolk & Western who were dependent upon it for trans- 
portation. 


The Virginian, on the question of joint rates stood with 


’ the Norfolk & Western but called attention to another situa- 


tion as worthy of consideration. It said that any diversion of 
tonnage from Hampton Roads would decrease the business of 
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the water carriers which had large investments in marine equip- 
ment built up through years of transporting coal coastwise. 
Should they be deprived of any substantial tonnage, the Vir- 
ginian suggested, the interests of those carriers would be seri- 
ously affected. 

Messrs. Rice and Hartman said John H. Schults Sons Co., 
Inc., their client, had fully justified its right to joint through 
rates on anthracite coal from mines on railroads other than the 
one serving Tully, N. Y., in proper proportion to the rates for 
other communities. They suggest that the anthracite carriers 
give greater consideration to the welfare and interest of the 
public at large, even to the extent of revising anthracite rates 
downward, and, if necessary in the judgment of the Commis- 
sion, a revision upward of certain other rates which may not 
be fully remunerative. 

The Trenton interests asked for a finding that rates on 
anthracite to Trenton were unreasonable to the extent they ex- 
ceeded $1.70 on prepared sizes, $1.39 on pea coal and $1.27 on 
the smaller sizes. They also asked for rates from southern 
West Virginia on the basis suggested by Mr. Higgins, namely, 
40 cents over Clearfield. 

Specific rates were also requested by Greene and Donley 
over single lines, as follows: $2.65 to Albany, Rensselaer, 
Schenectady, Scotia, Cohoes, and Troy, N. Y., $3.28 to Sara- 
toga, $3.53 to Glens Falls and Whitehall, N. Y. They also asked 
for what they called a proper basis. They said that any finding 
or order in this case should be without prejudice to the filing 
of a formal complaint against rates questioned in this case. 

Opposition to the proposed establishment of joint rates 
from the Southern West Virginia low volatile fields was ex- 
pressed by Chas. R. Webber and Henry Wolfe Bikle, in behalf 
of the Pennsylvania, the Baltimore & Ohio and their affiliated 
lines. They called attention to the fact that the operators 
on the Norfolk & Western, Chesapeake & Ohio and the Vir- 
ginian who asked for the establishment of the Gauley district 
rates to Boston, were asking for the application from a more 
distant field of a rate made to meet the competition at Boston 
of the rail and water route, through Hampton Roads and from 
the Pittsburgh high volatile fields via the shorter lines to New 
England. They said that that application was made without 
any showing of a similarity of cireumstances and conditions 
warranting the application of such rates on the coal from the 
low volatile fields. They also pointed out that the only tes- 
timony was in behalf of coal of domestic sizes, although if rates 
were established they would also have to be made applicable 
tc coal used for steam or any other purposes. 





COAL EXPORT COMMITTEE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


F. R. Wadleigh, formerly fuel administrator and before that 
in charge of coal matters in the Department of Commerce, but 
now in the coal industry, at the suggestion of the coal divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce, has prepared and is 
circulating a memorandum looking to the formation of a joint 
coal export committee, working with the Department of Com- 
merce and the railroads with a view to increasing the export 
of American coals from 400,000 tons a month, where the traffic 
now stands, to at least double that amount. The memorandum, 
in part, is as follows: 


The coal export trade referred to in this memorandum is under- 
stood to include only shipments of coal by water to foreign countries, 
outside of Canada and Provinces, or, what is commonly termed the 
—— — coal trade. 

present, our overseas coa] export trade is practically all in 
the hands of a few companies it is estimated that six companies are 
shipping 90 per cent of the tonnage in this trade. 

We are now sending coal overseas at the rate of about 400,000 

tons per month this rate should be doubled. If a strike or stoppage 
of work takes place at the British mines on April 17, as is not un- 
likely, according to reports, we will be called on for heavy overseas 
shipments. The proposed committee should be in existence and ready 
to function before that date, so that it will be ready to assist in 
—o the traffic on a higher plane and to better advantage, with 
an eye to the future, than has been the case in the past. 
With a heavy demand for export coal, it has always been the 
case that a number of small and often irresponsible companies, know- 
ing little or nothing about the coal business, caring for nothing but 
immediate profits, regardless of the future of the trade, have sprung 
into existence, with the result that business is taken away from 
reliable concerns and the trade injured in many ways. 

The pereees committee, which should be thoroughly representa- 
tive of the reliable exporters and of the railroads, could undoubtedly 
do much toward eliminating the mushroom class of exporters and 
keep the business on a high plane of honesty, service and reliability. 

The existente of such a responsible and representative, active 
committee would, if made known by the exporters’ representatives 
and by the Department of Commerce officials in foreign countries 
tend to strengthen and give additional standing to our export coal 
trade, especially if it was understood to be working with the ap- 
proval and assistance of the Department of Commerce. 

If the committee be established on a permanent basis (as it 
should be), there should be appointed a permanent secretary, who it 
is suggested, might be the chief of the coal division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, tying the committee in with the department, 
without any so-called ‘Government interference.” 

While objections to the organization of the committee have been 
made by a few of the larger exporting companies, the majority have 
approved of the plan in general and the time is now ripe for definite 
action, especially in view of the present and prospective situation in 
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PP and particularly so because of the conditions in our own 
coal industry. The advantages of enlarging our markets or at least 
making every possible effort to do so, must ous to everyone 
engaged in the industry—quite as much so to the tidewater railroads, 

t is suggested to the railroads interested that representatives 
whom they may select for membership in the pro committee 
should not be executive officers, who would probably unable to give 
much time and thought to the matter, but officers who are actually 
engaged in et the every day problems of transportation and 
traffic, who would be entirely familiar with the details involved in 
the movement and handling of tidewater coal. 

It has been suggested that a representative of the ocean steam- 
ship interests should be a member of the proposed committee, as 
they are vitally interested in the export trade. This matter, how- 
ever, can be left to the committee to consider there are so many 
different and highly competitive interests involved that it will be 
difficult to select a representative who would be satisfactory to all, 

A United States Shipping Board representative would hardly be 
satisfactory, as that organziation has taken little interest in our 
coal export trade, has done nothing of late years, to help it and js 
handling none of it bongs 2 

The transportation division of the Department of Commerce, the 
principal activities of which have been centered in ocean transpor- 
tation, might be considered, in this connection, although it has had 
little to do with the coal export trade and has, as far as shown, 
taken no especial interest in it. 

It is suggested that a representative of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, familiar with technical-commercial coal problems, should be 
a member of the ——— committee. There are a number of tech- 
nical and engineering questions involved in the export trade—analyses, 
sampling—combustion, equipment, etc., that the Bureau could give 
valuable assistance in handling—to the advantage of both carriers 
and _ exporters. ’ ; 

The recent organization of Shippers’ Advisory Boards by the Car 
Service Division of the American Railway Association in various 
sections of the country, has undoubtedly been a long step forward in 
obtaining close cooperation between shippers and the railroads. Simi- 
lar cooperation is sought for and should be brought about by the 
proposed committee functioning under the Department of Commerce: 
enabling both railroads and shippers to make use of, to the fullest 
extent, the facilities and prestige of the department’s foreign bureaus 
and representatives. 

This contact, which in the past has been of rather a_desultory 
character, could be greatly strengthened and systematized, so that 
it would be made of real value to both shippers and rail carriers, It 
would also give the department a point of touch with the railroads, 
which it lacks today. 3 

One of the points stressed among the advantages of the Regional 
Shippers’ Advisory Boards referred to was the establishment of more 
friendly relations and closer contact between the railroads and the 
shippers. This would apply equally to the proposed committee; such 
close contact has always been and is today, — and any real 
steps in this direction should be of undoubted benefit to both par- 
ties. There can be no doubt that the railroads would be benefited 
by a more intimate knowledge of the coal exoprters’ problem, their 
A activities and progress and the close contact that would be 
established between exporters and carriers, with necessarily resultant 
of better acquaintance on the part of the former with railroad policies, 
facilities and operation, would be of help to both parties. 

An active community of purpose and interests as regards the ex- 
port of coal, all looking to the increase of the trade and the lessening 
or elimination (in some markets), of foreign competitive coals, to- 
gether with the furnishing of accurate and complete information re- 
garding our coals, could not fail to have its effect upon the foreign 
buyer and leads to an increase in our coal exports. 

Two most important and vital matters, looking to an increase in 
our export coal trade, are the education of foreign buyers and users 
regarding our coals, their quality and uses, and the giviing of reliable 
information as to shippers, their —s facilities, etc. It would 
seem that the proposed committee could, through the Department of 
Commerce, if thought best, work out some definite plans for education 
and furnishing such information, as well as other useful data. 


By being kept in touch with the exporters’ pines as regards for- 
eign shipments and contracts, the railroads would be enabled to plan 
accordingly; all of which would make for a more efficient handling of 
export coal, including the quicker movement of cars between the 
mines and tidewater. 


It is suggested that the proposed committee should take up the 
question of certification of export coal, a matter which has already 
been under consideration but without reaching any definite conclu- 
sion. Some feasible and effective plan of certification could un- 
doubtedly be worked out by the railroads and the exporters, to be 
operated by them independently of the government, or with such as- 
sistance and backing as the latter might be able and willing to give. 
As we see it, certification of our coal as to origin and date of mine 
shipment would be of considerable assistance to coal exporters and 
do much to overcome certain prejudices and misunderstandings about 
our coal, based largely on past misrepreesntations by ignorant, ir- 
responsible or dishonest persons. 


One of the leading causes of our inability to secure and hold our 
share of the export coal trade is the instability of coal prices; these 
prices are affected immediately by even slight interruption to the 
shipment of foreign coals. The proposed committee would be a = 
petent body to study this subject and make recommendations looking 
to greater stability in our export coal fo wee the policy of the Ut 
Steel Corporation and its success might be pointed out in this 
connection. ; 

A most promising field for our coals abroad lies in their use 4 
locomotive fuel. We have coals for this use equal to or better than, 
any foreign coals, a fact that should be taken full advantage of. In 
this field, the railroads can be of great assistance, if they would fur- 
nish the coal exporters with detailed and accurate information as to 
coals used by them for locomotive fuel that are available for ex 
methods of use, equipment, results obtained and all other data that 
a railroad would want when considering fuel purchases. Our railroads 
are also in a sition to obtain information regarding foreign lines 
and the fuels they use, methods of purchase and use, either by corre- 
spondence or through such foreign connection and representatives a5 
they may have; such data would be extremely useful to the co 
exporters. int 

It would pay both the railroads and our exporters to have & = 
study made of the fuel question in foreign countries where our be 
are competitive. The information that such a study should develop, 
would undoubtedly benefit our exporters in their sales efforts @ 
thus the railroads. In addition the latter would certainly obtain wo 
ful data regarding — fuel usage, especially in view of the aa 
that most foreign roads pay considerable more attention to fue 
economy and selection of fuels than do our own. ail 

One of the most important pieces of work that the propor 
committee could and should undertake, would be a thorough inves ¢ 
gation of the whole coal export question, what it involves, its pos 
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sibilities, markets freight, financing, methods, coal available and suit- 
able for export, foreign competitive coals and markets. 

An important question for study is that of rail freight rates 
from mines to tidewater on export coals, ay, the exporters and 
the carriers seem to be far apart on this matter, although recently 
there apparently has been a igang: | on the part of the railroads to 
look in a more favorable light on the rate reductions suggested by 
the coal exporters. 


COMMERCIAL ABILITY RATING 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Commercial ability to sell coal the year round, as a factor 
to have great weight in determining the rating to be given 
a mine for the distribution of cars in times of car shortage, 
on invitation of the Commission, is to be considered and dis- 
eussed by parties to the record in No. 13896, In Re Rules 
Governing Ratings of Coal Mines other than anthracite and the 
Distribution of Cars to Such Mines. They are to develop their 
thoughts on the subject on the record in this case, which has 
been in a state of suspended animation while the carriers 
have been trying out mine raising rules devised by them. 

Rating rules now in effect were agreed upon by the mine 
operators and the railroads as a result of conferences, after 
hearings had been held on the subject in 1922. The Commis- 
sion suspended the hearings in the case with a view to giving 
the parties an opportunity to compose their differences. The 
new rating rules have been in effect since March 1, 1923. 

Introduction of commercial ability to sell coal the year 
round as a factor to be considered is one of the outcomes 
of the work of the United States Coal Commission. In a 
statement on the subject the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion said the coal commission recomended that, to encourage 
“the off season delivery and storage of bituminous coal,” it 
allow the commercial ability to sell coal the year round to be 
the controlling influence in the distribution of railroad cars 
in months of transportation shortage. The Commission said 
the principle suggested by the coal commission was not the 
controlling element in the mine rating rules now in effect. 

Consideration is invited by the Commission of a code of 
mine rating rules embodying the principle recommended by 
the coal commission which has been suggested to the trans- 
portation regulation body. 

Hearing on the proposed code is to be had before Com- 
missioner Aitchison, April 23, at Washington. In connection 
with its invitation to the coal men and railroads to consider 
the commercial ability code, the Commission said: 


It is felt that ample time has elapsed to determine whether the 
rules adopted by the carriers and agreed to by the operators, and 
which became effective March 1, 1923, have proven efficacious, and 
whether those rules or some modifications thereof should be adopted 
as permanent rules. The record in the proceeding before the Com- 
mission should be completed by showing just what the carriers 
present practices are, and how the rules now in force are working. 
Other pertinent matters may be adduced. 2 

The suggestion has been made to the Commission that the prin- 
ciple embodied in the coal commission’s report, and embodied in the 
proposed code of rules attached would be legal and serviceable. The 
parties are invited to develop this phase of the case upon the record. 


The code submitted for consideration is as follows: 


1. Whenever the supply of coal cars is inadequate to fill all 
orders of all mines within the limit of their physical capacity, dis- 
tribution of such cars to mines shall be made upon the basis of mine 
ratings determined as hereinafter set forth. A ik 

Mine ratings used as the basis of coal car distribution shall 
be fixed as a combination of two factors—physical capacity and com- 
mercial capacity—giving equal weight to each. 


3. Physical capacity of mines shall be determined in accord 
with present methods, and expressed in terms of the number of 
equivalent 50-ton cars per working day. For the purpose of com- 
bining physical capacity and commercial capacity to fix mine ratings, 
the physical capacity shall be deemed to represent 100 per cent in 
— of percentage, and that figure used in the manner set forth 

Ow. 

4. Commercial capacity shall be arrived at by: 


(a) Determine the actual number of equivalent 50-ton cars 
loaded and shipped per calendar day, not including Sundays, during 
the last period of not less than two months during which the number 
of available cars was in excess of the number ordered by all mines 
Within the limit of their physical capacity. If the last such period of 
car surplus exceeds six calendar months, only the last six months of 
the period shall be used in determining the average. Full consecu- 
tive days in excess of one full day lost by a mine by reason of acci- 
dent, strikes or railroad’ failure during the period used, shall be 
deducted in arriving at the average, when the mine, throughout the 
calendar month in which the failure occurred loaded and shipped its 
full physical capacity rating on every working day that cars were 
furnished and the mine was not prevented from loading by accident 
or strike, but if a mine failed to load and ship on all days when it 
Was not prevented by reasons enumerated, the number of days on 
wach it failed shall be subtracted from the number of full consecu- 
Ne days in excess of one full day lost by reasons enumerated, and 

Owance made for the remainder only. 
det The commercial capacity in average cars per working day 
ned as prescribed in sub-paragraph (a), shall be compared 
h the average physical capacity, in cars, for the same number of 
ane and period of time, to determine percentage ratio of commer- 
a goonacity to physical capacity during the surplus period used, 
ae To 100 per cent, representing factor of —_ capacity, add 
pe percentage arrived at under paragraph (4), representing com- 

reial capacity, and divide the result by two (2). 

final.’ To the current B geargens capacity, expressed in cars, apply the 
~ Percentage arrived at under paragraph 5, and the result will be 
current mine rating in equivalent 60-ton cars. 
Mines should be permitted to order cars up to the limit of 
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their physical capacity. The distribution, however, should be made 
among mines in proportion to their mine rating, as arrived at under 
paragraph 6, or their order if less than mine rating under para- 
graph 6. If during any monthly period of distribution any mine or 
mines shall be unable to load its or their proportion of the available 
cars, the average shall be distributable among the remaining mines 
in proportion to their mine rating, or order if less than rating. 

8. In the absence of special provision the commercial capacity 
of a _ mine not in operation during the last period of car surplus 
would in terms of percentage be expressed as 0 per cent. Adding 
this ——— factor to 100 por cent, representing physical capacity, 
and dividing by two (2) would give a resulting percentage factor of 
50 per cent to be applied to current physical capacity for determining 
the mine rating. In other words, the minimum mine rating for 
any mine would be 50 per cent of the current physical capacity. 

9. Examples follow: 

Mine (a) during last period of car surplus had averaged physical 
capacity of 20 cars per day. During same period mine loaded average 
of 14 cars per day. Commercial rating factor, in terms of percentage 
equals 70 per cent. Adding 70 per cent to 100 per cent, representing 
current physical capacity, gives total of 170 per cent, which divided 
by two gives combined factor of 85 per cent. Current physical ca- 
pacity of mine is 20 cars per day, and 85 per cent of this figure is 
17 cars per day, which is current mine rating. 

Mine (b) was not in operation during the last period of car surplus, 
Commercial rating factor, in terms of percentage equals 0 per cent. 
Adding 0 per cent to 100 per cent, representing current physical ca- 
pacity, gives total of 100 per cent, which divided by two gives com- 
bined factor of 50 per cent. Current physical capacity of mine is 10 
cars per day, and 50 per cent of this figure is 5 cars per day, which 
is current mine rating. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


The San Luis Southern has applied to the Commission for 
authority to issue and sell $40,000 of receivers’ certificates, to 
mature in two years and bear 8 per cent interest. The pro- 
ceeds are to be used in settling tax claims, to acquire additional 
equipment and pay for labor and materials. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has asked permission to 
acquire control, by lease and the purchase of stock, of the 
Salina & Santa Fe, owning a line 81 miles long, extending from 
Salina to Osborne, Kan. 

Application has been made by the Ohio Bell Telephone 
Company for permission to acquire certain properties from the 
Tuscarawas Telephone Company at a cost of $133,331 and to 
sell certain of its own property to the Tuscarawas company 
at Dover and New Philadelphia, O., for $46,208. 

The Maryland & Pennsylvania Railroad Company has ap- 
plied to the Commission for authority to issue $450,000 of first 
consolidated 6 per cent mortgage bonds and $450,000 of treasury 
stock in connection with the discharge or refund of -$900,000 of 
first income mortgage 4 per cent bonds. 

The Salina & Santa Fe Railway Company has applied to the 
Commission for authority to issue 3,000 shares of capital stock, 
each of the par value of $100, and to use the proceeds of the 
sale of said stock for part payment of the agreed purchase price 
for the railroad and property formerly owned and operated by 
the Salina Northern Railroad Company, extending from Salina 
to Osborne, Kan., a distance of approximately 81 miles. The 
applicant is a subsidiary of the Santa Fe. 

The Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham, the Birmingham 
Belt, the St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas, the Kansas City, 
Fort Scott & Memphis and the Fort Worth & Rio Grande, all 
controlled by the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Company, 
have applied to the Commission for authority to issue demand 
promissory notes to the St. Louis-San Francisco to cover indebt- 
edness for additions and betterments. 

The Lake Tahoe Railway & Transportation Company has 
applied to the Commission for authority to issue and sell $20,000 
of 6 per cent promissory notes, 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


The Commission has authorized the Southern to assume 
obligation and liability in respect of $6,600,000 of equipment 
trust certificates and to sell them at not less than 97.25 per cent 
of par and accrued dividends, in connection with the procurement 
of equipment. , 

The Commission has authorized the Baltimore & Ohio to 
issue $3,000,000 of refunding and general mortgage 6 per cent 
bonds and to pledge them for short-term notes. The company 
also was authorized to pledge as collateral security to its re- 
funding and general mortgage $3,000,000 of 6 per cent collateral 
trust 5-year gold bonds. 


TELEPHONE CONSOLIDATIONS 

The Commission has authorized the Southern Bell Telegraph 
& Telephone Company to acquire the properties of the Florida 
and the East Florida telephone companies. 

The Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Company and 
the Brevard County Telephone Company have filed a petition 
with the Commission asking for approval of acquisition by the 
Southern of the property of the Brevard company in Florida. 





CONVERSION OF VESSELS 


The House, April 2, passed the bill authorizing the Shipping 
Board to use $25,000,000 out of its construction loan fund for 
the purpose of converting vessels into motor ships. Tie vote 
was 270 to 29. 
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SECTION 28 DEVELOPMENTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Probably no part of an act of Congress that later provoked 
a vast amount of discussion was ever enacted with so little 
comment at the time of passage as section 28 of the Jones 
merchant marine act. 

W. L. Clark, who was at the time representing the Pacific 
Steamship Company, submitted the original draft of what be- 
came section 28 at a hearing before the Senate commerce com- 
mittee February 20, 1920, when what became the Jones mer- 
chant marine act of 1920, was under consideration. The section 
was redrafted with the approval of Mr. Clark and its enact- 
ment was urged in a letter to Senator Jones, chairman of the 
Senate commerce committee, by Admiral W. S. Benson, at that 
time chairman of the Shipping Board. The board also submit- 
ted a memorandum in support of the Clark proposal. Mr. Clark’s 
testimony and the recommendation of Chairman Benson made 
up the testimony in support of the section and no testimony 
was submitted in opposition to the section. 

The following was taken from Mr. Clark’s testimony be- 
fore the committee when he proposed what became section 28: 


It is perhaps unfortunate that we did not earlier awaken to the 
possibilities inherent in the handling of our exports and imports in 
United States vessels and provided for a protection of the American 
flag in foreign trades in such manner as would at least have left the 
residue of this traffic a “bone of contention’”’ of lesser importance to 
both Germany and Britain. Had we early adopted and maintained 
such policy there might’ have been less necessity for a world war. In 
view of the great volume of American business in exports and imports, 
it seems to me that it were possible for the United States to learn a 
lesson from the success of Germany in the insuring of German export 
and import in German vessels. The item more than any other one 
thing which made that possible was the preferential freight rates on 
German railroads accorded German products when exported in Ger- 
man vessels. It is true that Britain has objected to German methods, 
both as to their control stations for diverting the trans-Atlantic emi- 
grant business to German ships and to her methods of aiding German 
ships in the cargo-carrying trade, but we can avoid in our methods 
that which would be legitimate cause for offense, and I would propose 
in this connection the following amendment: 

No through or joint rate by railroads and water carriers for either 
passengers or property, or export or import railroad rate, shall be 
made for less compensation for the railroad part of the service than 
the compensation charged for similar domestic service within the 
United States, unless the carriage by water is made in a vessel reg- 
istered under and subject to the laws of the United States and owned 
by a citizen or citizens of the United States, or by a corporation of 
the United States at least 75 per cent of the value of the securities 
of which are bona fide owned by a citizen or citizens of the United 
States: Provided, That the Interstate Commerce Commission may 
from time to time suspend the provisions of this section affecting a 
particular destination upon certificate from the Shipping Board that 
there is no opportunity to ship by vessels of the United States.” 

This provision has been submitted to prominent railway traffic 
officials, who have admitted its practicability and it desirability 
with the qualifying proviso, which will permit the use of foreign craft 
in trades where sufficient American tonnage is not available. As an 
example of what this would accomplish: In the oriental trades our 
competition is with heavily subsidized, very economically operated 
Japanese steamers. If the export rate were restricted to American 
earriers, they would have an advantage over Japanese carriers of 
$12.50 a ton in the transportation of steel. 


The domestic rate to the Pacific coast is $1.25, whereas the export 
rate to Pacific coast ports is 60 cents. This export rate is now avail- 
able to all flags. If it were limited to the American flag, there would 
be no probability of Japanese ships driving both American and Brit- 
ish ships from the fleld—a fear expressed by Great Britain. It 
would naturally be objected to by countries whose shipping has in 
the past fattened upon handling American exports and imports— 
Great Britain, for instance. However, urgent as they are with refer- 
ence to the necessity for preventing Germany from reestablishing 
control stations, and that there be demanded from European coun- 
tries national treatment for British vessels, with freedom of transit 
for non-national passengers, the British committee admits that— 

“As regard railway through rates, we do not think that this matter 
can be made one of any specific treaty provision.’’ 


Unless there be legislation as fully protective as would be this 
amendment of American shipping in the foreign trades, it will not be 
possible to establish an American merchant marine in foreign com- 
merce against existing competition. England has bitterly objected 
to the German control system. However, there is in effect in Canada 
by order in council a control system somewhat akin to that which 
results in forcing Chinese passenger movement for Canada to British 
vessels and to direct port landings in Canada—such passengers not 
being ——— entrance in Canada—in the event they take passage 
from China to the United States in vessels of other nations and apply 
for admission to Canada therefrom. This was fully uncovered in 
hearings by the Department of Labor in 1916 regarding the “Cana- 
dian Pacific agreement,’’ an agreement since canceled. 

I am inclined to the belief that the method used in Canada was 
copied from the German method. Britain has also bitterly objected 
to that which she designates “German cutting of rates,’’ while at the 
same time extracts from British publications inserted in the record 
of these hearings indicate that the effect of competition has been to 


force British owners “to carry cargo from the United States at less 
than cost price.” 


Mr. Clark, who is now in Washington, said this week that 
the first protests against section 28 came from members of the 
British chamber of shipping and that the section was con- 
sidered at a conference of 11 foreign nations held at Copen- 
hagen in 1920 to consider ways of meeting legislation of the 
United States designed to develop an American merchant 
marine, 

Discussing the application of Section 28, Mr. Clark said 
there was a danger that the wording of the Commission’s 
order terminating suspension of operation of the section, based 
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on the Shipping Board’s resolution, might be construed as 
permitting the application of other than the fully doniesiic 
rate on shipments from points in the United States to “border 
ports,” such as those on the Canadian border, thence by raijj 
to a water port for export in a foreign vessel from a Canadian 
water port. Mr. Clark said that, under section 28, whep 
United States merchandise was exported and moved ultimately 
by water via any foreign port, such as Vancouver, it would 
have to move from the water port in a United States vesgse| 
or pay the full domestic rate for the part of the haul in the 
United States. 

Mr. Clark said the wrong interpretation might be placed 
on the language of the Commission’s order and the language 
of the board’s resolution, unless it were accompanied by an 
interpretation that the section applied to “border ports,” as 
well as water ports. He said any other application of the 
law would be in violation of section 9 of Article 1 of the Con. 
stitution of the United States providing that no preference 
should be given by any regulation of commerce or revenue 
to the ports of one state over those of another. He said this 
was fully considered at the time the section was drafted and 
that the language of the section was made to protest the 
ports of all states, whether water ports or border ports. 

If less than the full domestic rate were permitted to apply 
on shipments for exports in a foreign vessel via a border port, 
Mr. Clark pointed out, there could be a diversion of export 
traffic to Canadian rail lines for export from a Canadian water 
port in a foreign vessel. Such a diversion of traffic under less 
than the full domestic rate for the part of the haul in the 
United States would be in violation of section 28, he contended. 

The language of the resolution of the Shipping Board, 
which was adopted by the Commission in its order, refers 
to the transportation of commodities between ports of the 
United States, without any definition of whether they are 
“water” ports or “border” ports. 


No Change in Coal Tariffs 


Railroads having rates on coal for “beyond the capes” are 
expected to leave their tariffs undisturbed. Men in charge of 
traffic, at the time this was written, had not been- convinced 
that they came within the category of rates made primarily 
for application to traffic from or to foreign ports or ports in 
possessions or dependencies of the United States. Only such 
rates, as the railroad men charged with responsibility for making 
tariffs conform to the law, come within the rule laid down by 
section 28, making export and import rates inapplicable unless 
the traffic has been or is about to be transported in an American 
flag ship. 

When this was written no one had the temerity to suggest 
that the Commission had the power to call carriers to account 
in the event anyone should make the point that the “beyond 
the capes” rates fell within the category of those that could 
not be used. 

The rates apply on coastwise coal for use in industries and 
on coal for bunkering. The fact that they now may be also 
used for dispatch of coal going for export, it has been contended, 
is only an incident growing out of the fact that the railroads 
have no way for policing the application of the rates after the 
coal is dumped into a ship. At various times they tried to 
limit the rates, either by designating use or as for delivery 
within the limits of a given harbor. All such expedients, how- 
ever, were found ineffectual. In New Orleans, the last place 
where bunker coal rates were made the subject of official in- 
quiry, they were taken out, but the same effect, it is understood, 
was brought about by the carriers having the line haul absorb- 
ing the cost of getting bunker coal or coal for any marine use 
into the ship. That is to say, the carriers have cut the rate 
below the rate for domestic delivery by paying for final de- 
livery instead of merely delivery upon a sidetrack. 

A number of ways have been suggested for beating a de- 
cision, by competent authority, whether that be by the Conm- 
mission, or by the Shipping Board, or some court, to the effect 
that the transshipment rates are export rates and not to be 
accorded to coal loaded into a foreign flag ship. One of the 
ways is for a foreign ship, departing from a foreign port to 
carry cargo for delivery at an American and a foreign port. 
When the ship puts into one of the American ports having trans- 
shipment rates on coal it can unload the jag of stuff consigned 
to the American port, take on coal and go on to its next des- 
tination. The British laws allow reconsignment of a ship that 
has not even reached its first destination. In that way, it is 
suggested, a ship loaded for a South American port, with part 
of a cargo for Hampton Roads, can get coal at the Roads and 
continue on to her South American destination or be diverted 
to a European port. 

So far as those interested have dug up any law or regu- 
lation, there is no way whereby a foreign or an American ship 
can be limited as to the amount or kind of coal she will take 
aboard for bunker use. The same is true as to the carrying of 
—— for an American and a foreign destination at the same 
time. 


A conference probably will be held by representatives of 
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the traffic department and the tariff publishing agents of the 
carriers, on the one hand, and representatives of the traffic and 
tariff men of the Commission, on the other, April 1, on the 
subject of how to prepare tariffs putting into effect section 
98 of the Jones merchant marine act. ; 

A tentative arrangement for a conference of that kind was 
made for March 28, but the railroad men decided that they 
were not ready to discuss the subject on that day, and the 
conference was put off, tentatively, to April 1, the day on which 
the Commission’s people had invited tariff and traffic men to 
confer with them on the proposed revision of Tariff Circular 
18-A, which, when revised, will become Tariff Circular 20-A. 


Texans Invoke Constitution 


Texas traffic managers, believing Texas ports will be hurt if 
section 28 of the Jones merchant marine law is enforced, have 
asked the attorney general of that state for his views as to 
whether the statute does not violate section 9 of article 1 of 
the Constitution of the United States which says: “No prefer- 
ence shall be given by any regulation of commerce or revenue 
to the ports of one state over those of another.” 

In putting the question to the attorney general, a com- 
mittee composed of L. M. Hogsett, traffic manager of the Houston 
Chamber of Commerce; H. C. Eargle, Traffic Manager for the Beau- 
mont Chamber of Commerce, and H. B. Cummins, assistant 
traffic manager of the Galveston Chamber of Commerce, said 
the ports of Texas had much to fear of the enforcement of the 
provision of the law about which there is and has been much 
discussion in the last two months. They said they would 
endeavor to show the attorney general that its enforcement 
would unduly prejudice the ports of Texas and unduly prefer 
those of other states, particularly Louisiana. 

“The question is whether or not inland rate discriminations, 
which make it more advantageous for shippers or receivers of 
foreign commerce to transport their products through the ports 
of one state rather than through the ports of another state, 
are preferences within the meaning of the rule quoted above 
(the provision of the Constitution),” said the committee. They 
said section 28 would create innumerable discriminations and 
cited as typical the margins exporters of flour through Texas 
ports would have to pay over the rates that would be available 
through Louisiana ports. They put in a table of rates from 
Wichita and Fredonia, Kans., and Oklahoma City, to show the 
differences, if the flour were handled in foreign ships. They 
said the margins against the Texas ports would range from 
2.5 to 14 cents per 100 pounds, notwithstanding, as they said, 
the Texas ports were nearer the sources of supply than New 
Orleans. 

The Texas traffic managers pointed out the reasons for port 
equalization more in detail, and it is believed, more emphat- 
ically than the Commission, in its report on Section 28, to 
Congress, contained in its annual report for 1921. In part they 
said: 


It has long been the practice of railroads—one which has been 
sanctioned by Sine regulating authorities—to compete in the ge 
of foreign commerce, i. e., carriers having routes to a farther dis- 
tant port have extended to such ports, for application on at 
import commodities, whatever rates they find to ports nearer e 
inland points of production or consumption. As a general rule the 
export and import rates to the nearer ports are the same as the 
domestic rates, or, where there are differences between the domestic 
and export-import rates such differences represent port handling and 
wharfage costs or charges. It is, therefore, correct to say that the 
specific export and import rates to and from any port in most in- 
stances represents the domestic rates to and from some other port 
extended to it by competitive influences. 

In addition to the competition between carriers serving different 
ports and common inland areas or communities there is another ele- 
ment of competition that causes the establishment -of specific export 
and import rates. This competition is commonly called market com- 
petition, although it might properly be called sectional competition 
because inland markets, railroads and ports are engaged simultane- 
ously in the competition. For illustration: A Texas manufacturer 
and a manufacturer in New York state are producing the same or 
similar articles, which they desire to ship to a common market in 
South America, but, due to favorable transportation conditions in 
New York, density of population and density of traffic, the inland 
rate to the port of New York is lower than the inland rate from in- 
terior Texas to the Texas ports. In such circumstances the Texas 
manufacturer calls upon the railroads leading to the Texas ports to 
establish a specific export rate equal to the inland rate borne by his 
New York competitor, hence a domestic rate from New York inland 
points to New York port becomes the export rate from interior Texas 
to Texas ports. Due to the fact that the railroads do not reduce their 
rates on purely domestic commerce to the ports in meeting compe- 
titive conditions such as outlined in the foregoing it cannot be dis- 
puted that the inland rate borne by a foreign purchaser is less than 
that borne by a native purchaser at the port through which the com- 
petition is met, but, it cannot be said that this result is unlawful so 
ong as real and active competition is the cause. If the contrary 
were true the right to compete would be destroyed, or, domestic rates 
to a multitude of intermediate inland points would be brought down 
to the level of the competitive port rate by the long and short haul 
Provision of the act to regulate commerce should it be held that the 
right to meet competition for foreign commerce carries with it the 
requirement that no distinction may be made between foreign and 
domestic commerce in the matter of rates to or from the ports, 

_ Wherever existing rate differences as between domestic and for- 
a commerce favor the latter such differences are based upon some 
eement of competition, or, to state the converse of the proposition 

fre is not such a rate difference where there is no element of 
competition, In fact where there is no element of competition the 
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inland rates on foreign commerce are usually higher than the con- 
temporaneous rates on domestic commerce in the amount of port 
charges encountered by the former but not by the latter. 

In the light of what has been said in the foregoing it is correct 
to state that existing specific export and import rates where they are 
lower than the contemporaneous domestic rates to or from the ports 
are not ipso facto unduly preferential of foreign commerce. If they 
were they would, undoubtedly, have been condemned long ago by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The specific mandate of section 28 is that existing export and 
import rates when lower than the contemporaneous inland domestic 
rates shall be available only to tonnage handled to or from the ports 
in American bottoms. Certainly there is nothing in the statute 
that can be construed as requiring the railroads to establish addi- 
tional export and import rates on a lower level] than current domestic 
rates, for the benefit of the American merchant marine, nor is there 
anything in the statute that forbids the cancellation of existing ex- 
port and import rates that happen to be lower than current domestic 
rates due to competitive influences. Notwithstanding these facts it is 
still apparent that the Congress intended to create a preference for 
the American merchant marine and that the means to the end are 
inland rail rates, hence it is pertinent to inquire into the means to 
ascertain whether or not the preference is constant and uniform. 
That the inland rate on tonnage handled by American bottoms will 
be neither constantly nor uniformly lower than the inland rate on ton- 
nage handled by foreign bottoms is disputed by the fact that in many 
instances the export-import and domestic rates are one and the 
same and the further fact that export-import rates when higher than 
the contemporaneous domestic rates will continue to apply on tonnage 
handled by both American and foreign bottoms. 

In the case of ports where the export-import and domestic rates 
are the same or where the former are higher than the latter the 
effect of section 28 will not be adverse to the commerce of the port, 
neither will there be any preference of American bottoms. In the 
case of ports whose export-import rates. are competitive factors based 
upon domestic rates to other ports American bottoms will have their 
preferences, but, the port and its railroads will be denied the right 
to compete on a parity of inland rates with other ports on commerce 
handled by foreign bottoms. 

It is well known that steamships follow tonnage, hence it will 
undoubtedly be the policy of foreign steamships to seek U. S. ports 
from and to which inland rates on foreign and domestic commerce are 
the same or nearly so. Assuming for argument’s sake that the port 
having the competitive export and import rates would not lose the 
service of. foreign bottoms, still it is an unjust rule that forbids com- 
petition between ports on a parity of inland rates on the tonnage 
that will seek foreign bottoms. That a portion of export tonnage will 
seek foreign bottoms in preference to American bottoms cannot be 
disputed so long as foreign purchasers of American goods have the 
right to dictate how their purchases shall be brought to them. This 
fact considered in the light of the inland rate adjustment is sufficient 
to justify the conclusion that tonnage will seek the ports where the 
opportunity to engage foreign bottoms will not entail any inland rate 
penalty, and the net result will be a shifting of trade channels. - 

Interior manufacturers of Texas or any other section who have 
export or import rates to or.from any Gulf port designed to place 
them in competition with manufacturers in other sections of the 
country will be wholly dependent upon American bottoms, and, natur- 
ally when the foreign purchaser insists upon shipment in foreign 
bottoms the Texas manufacturer will be seriously handicapped if not 
driven out of the foreign markets. 

The fact that Congress has by a legislative act said in substance 

that competitive rates labeled “export” and “import” in the carriers’ 
tariffs may be applied primarily for the benefit of the American Mer- 
chant Marine raises the question as to who has the paramount inter- 
est in competitive rail transportation rates—the people and commun- 
ities in whose behalf they were established or the Government’s 
Maritime Department. 
dl To those who are not familiar with the intricacies of legislation 
it appears that Congress has refrained from creating real and uni- 
form preferences as between foreign and domestic commerce, but, 
has seized upon rate differences between the two classes of commerce 
where they exist as a result of economic law and attempted to con- 
vert them into statutory peetevenets for the exclusive benefit of the 
merchant marine. Expediency rather than principle seems to be the 
real basis of the legislation. 

In conclusion we ask these questions: (1) May flour milled in 
Oklahoma City and shipped to foreign countries, moving beyond the 
ports in foreign bottoms, be required to pay 46 cents for the rail haul 
to the Texas ports and only 43% cents to the ports of Louisiana as a 
result of an Act of Congress? (2) If it be answered that the act 
is not unconstitutional because the preference may be removed by 
reducing domestic rates to the Texas ports may enforcement of the 
law pending readjustment of the rates by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a department of the Government, be restrained? (3) If 
ports and railroads may lawfully compete on a parity of inland rates 
for foreign commerce handled by American bottoms may the right 
to compete on such equality be denied by the Government when the 
ships of another country carry the tonnage? 


Automobile Exporters Confer 


The committee representing the automotive industry that 
conferred with Shipping Board officials regarding the application 
of section 28 of the merchant marine act, held a conference 
March 27 with the traffic officials of the Fleet Corporation re- 
garding their needs in connection with exportation of auto- 
mobiles. The committee told the officials the industry was in- 
terested in frequency of sailings, particularly to Australia from 
New York. The Fleet Corporation has one sailing a month from 
New York to Australia, while combined American and foreign 
flag services afford- seven or eight sailings a month. The auto 
exporters indicated that a weekly sailing from New York to 
Australia probably would meet their needs. They were to sub- 
mit detailed data to the corporation officials as to cargo space 
requirements and as to frequency of sailings. The members of 
the committee said they preferred to ship via New York rather 
than via San Francisco, because they were at a disadvantage 
shipping via the western port. 


Calkins-Thompson Debate 


Commissioner Thompson of the Shipping Board has issued 
a statement replying to a statement issued by R. M. Calkins, 
vice-president in charge of traffic of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
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St. Paul, relative to the Milwaukee’s practice in handling export 
shipments via Puget Sound ports. 

Mr. Calkins’ statement was called forth by a statement that 
was made last week by Commissioner Thompson to the effect 
that application of section 28 would abrogate the traffic agree- 
ments between the Milwaukee and Great Northern and Japanese 
-Steamship lines, which he said were detrimental to the American 
merchant marine. In his statement Mr. Calkins said: 


Commissioner Thompson’s statement is far from ae per ag | the 
actual conditions prevailing on transpacific shipping out of Puget 
Sound ports. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company 
and the Great Northern Railway have, since the onry in service of 
Shipping Board boats out of Puget Sound, adhered to a neutral policy, 
soliciting and contracting business freely without showing preference 
to any particular steamship line. We have continuously issued 
through bills of lading in both directions, with the Shipping Board 
boats the same as all other steamship lines, without preference or 
favor, and our docks and terminal facilities are open to the Shipping 
Board boats under the same rates and under precisely the same con- 
ditions that govern any foreign ship. 

Under the transportation act the owner or shipper of goods has 
the sole right of dictating how and who shall handle his freight, and 
I believe I can say that 95 per cent of them exercise this right and 
privilege, so that the railway line must, as a common carrier, accept 
the shipper’s routing. I believe that section 28, if put into force, will 
inflict great hardship upon the rail carriers which are forced by their 
geographical location to meet conditions prevailing through the vari- 
ous ports. It will also do a great injustice to Gulf and Pacific ports 
and will be a hardship upon the shipper who is located in the interior 
of the country and doing an export and import business, as it will 
deprive him of competition and frequency of sailings, which is highly 
important and essential to the proper handling of his business. 

The railroads serving Puget Sound ports are patriotic and loyal 
and will do everything within their power to foster and support the 
American ships, but personally I do not believe that @esired results 
can be accomplished by enforcing any such provisions as provided for 
in section 28 of the merchant marine act. 


Commissioner Thompson’s statement follows: 


Frederick I. Thompson, commissioner of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, issued the following statement in reply to the denial of 
R. M. Calkins, vice-president in charge of traffic of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul railroad, that preference in interchange of freight 
was given by that railroad to the Japanese shipping line, Osaka 
Shosen Kaisha, through preferential contract in existence between 
the railroad and the Japanese shipping interest, and cited steno- 
graphic record of the hearings presided over by him in confirmation 
of his first statement respecting the matter, to which Mr. Calkins 
issued his denial. The statement of Commissioner Thompson follows: 

In a prepared statement given to the Press March 26, Mr. 
Calkins makes denial that the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
road through preferential agreement favors the Japanese Shipping 
Company, Osaka Shosen Kaisha, in interchange of freight. He says 
it is reply to one by me when objections were raised by Japanese 
shipping interests to the application of section 28 of the merchant 
marine act that the application of this section would serve to cor- 
rect a condition harmful! to the operation of superior American flag 
service from the terminus of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railroad in the Puget Sound area, resulting in increased losses to 
the American taxpayers in the maintenance of this service under 
the American flag. 

The memory of Mr. Calkins is short and faulty. At a hearing 
December 1, 1921, between the United States Shipping Board and 
certain American railroads, stenographic record evidences that Mr. 
Calkins testified to the existence of such preferential contract be- 
tween the railroad he represents and a Japanese shipping line. Re- 
plying to the direct question, asked by me as chairman of the com- 
mittee, if he would abrogate the contract, Mr. Calkins replied his 
action would be “based very largely upon what we could do to re- 
Place the revenue that service or connection produces,” saying that 
it provided ‘a tonnage equally balanced east and westbound, which 
makes it furthermore desirable.’’ 

When emphasized to Mr. Calkins that the terms of the agree- 
ment between the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and the Japanese 
shipping line was detrimental to the line operated by the govern- 
ment of the United States, Mr. Calkins replied that it was a “pre- 
ferred service;’’ and when again asked if he would abrogate this con- 
tract, Mr. Calkins replied, ‘‘As I said to you before, that is a point, if 
you please, which I would like to discuss with you further.” As he 
did not ‘‘want to displace or recommend the displacement of that 
contract.” 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad and the Great North- 
ern Railroad were the only two of the ten railroads present at the 
hearing of Dec, 1, 1921, refusing to abrogate or modify preferential 
contracts in existence between American railroads and foreign ship- 
ping interests. A further hearing was granted these two railroads on 
Feb. 1, 1922, by members of the joint committee of the United States 
Shipping Board and the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
stenographic record evidences that American flag ships carried 4,954 
tons of commerce originating on the Great Northern and Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul railroads, of which the St. Paul contributed 
only 354 tons, while at the same time the exports moving from the 
Puget Sound area were 75,188 tons. The stenographic records attest 
that when asked the question, “Has the contract been cancelled” 
between the St. Paul Railroad and the Osaka Shosen Kaisha, Mr. 
Gare made direct reply that, “It has not been cancelled; it is in 
effect.”’ 

At the same hearing I asked Mr. Calkins if it were not a fact 
“that the soliciting agents of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
railroad are, in fact, scliciting agents of the Japanese shipping lines,” 
to which he replied, ‘“‘To a certain extent, yes.” 

Present also at this hearing was Mr. H. E, Byram, the presi- 
dent of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railroad. The steno- 
graphic record indicates that following discussion of objectionable 
features of the contract, Mr. Byram, in reply to a specific question, 
stated without equivocation: ‘‘There is no use to waste any time; 
we admit it is a preferential contract. It says so.” 

The record makes it self-evident that Mr, Calkins’ denial of 
preference to a ship line under foreign flag against ships operating 
under the American flag is refuted and is fully confirmatory of the 
statement issued by me, to which Mr. Calkins replied, that this pref- 
erential contract is distinctly harmful to American flag ships, results 
in excessive losses to the taxpayers of the United States, and that 
the application of section 28 would correct this adverse condition by 
giving to American flag ships under statutory regulation the same 
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preference as is now being given by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul railroad to foreign flag ships under contractual relation. [If 
the principe of preferential contract between American railroads and 
foreign shipping interests were accepted, the ultimate effect could 
mean only the control of ocean transportation by the rail carriers 
that railroads are entitled to grant preferential treatment to any 
shipping company operating from a base terminal to the exclusion 
of free competition on the ocean and to the detriment of a competing 
port would be admission that the government of the United States 
is without power to protect all ports or sustain the freedom of trans- 
portation on the seas. Clearly it would be a menace to the success 
of ships operating under the flag of the United States, through a 
diversion of export commerce to the ships of other nations operating 
in competition with our own. 


Thompson Replies to Hall 


Commissioner Thompson, of the Shipping Board, in a 
letter to Chairman Smith, of the Senate interstate commerce 
committee, made public by the commissioner April 2, replied 
to statements made by Chairman Hall, of the Commission, 
in his letter to Chairman Smith relative to the application 
of section 28 of the merchant marine act. Mr, Thompson 
said that the chairman of the Commission should oppose 
the application of one of the preferential features of the act 
designed to build an American merchant marine, upon the 
presumption that there was an absence of American flag 
ships, was not understandable. The text of Mr. Thompson’s 
letter to Senator Smith follows: 


_ Conforming with your request for certain facts and conclusions 
with respect to the application of section 28, merchant marine act, 
1920, as a preliminary first it should be defined that the enforce- 
ment of this preferential portion of our marine laws will not alter 
the present export rate structure nor disturb the flow of commerce 
moving under the export rate where there is sufficient service by ves- 
sels under the American flag to transport that portion of the export 
commerce now moving under the export rate in vessels of foreign 
registry. The application of section 28 merely permits the present 
export and import rates to apply when: the commerce moves in Ameri- 
can flag ships, as contrary to the present policy of permitting these 
rates to apply upon the movement in either American flag or foreign 
flag ships. 

In that connection it is deemed appropriate for clarification to 
draw your attention to that particular statement embodied in the 
letter addressed to you by Honorable Henry C. Hall, chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in which opposition to the en- 
forcement of this section of the merchant marine act is reflected. 
Referring to the ‘nclusion of grain products and the exclusion of 
grain in the certification Chairman Hall says: 

“There has always been a close relationship between the rates on 
grain and on its products. To except grain and not grain products, 
means that while grain may still move to the ports on the export 
rates, flour and other products will take export rates lower than the 
domestic basis only when shipments are moved beyond the port in 
American bottoms. Presumably the effect of this will be to handicap 
American millers in competition with foreign millers buying American 
grain, as the latter will be able to take advantage of any low ocean 
rates to foreign markets which may be offered by vessels under flags 
other than the American, while the former will not unless domestic 
grain rates to the ports be reduced to the export basis.’’ 

The adverse effect feared by Chairman Hall, it will be noted from 
his language, is based upon the presumption that there will be lack- 
ing sufficient American flag facilities to transport that portion of the 
export flour movement now being carried in foreign flag vessels. 
If sufficient American flag ships are provided, of course, the present 
status with respect to the transport of this commodity in no manner 
will be altered. 

That the chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission should 
oppose the application of one of the preferential features designed to 
build an American merchant marine upon presumption that there is 
absence of American flag ships particularly is not understandable, 
when it is noted that no request was made of the United States Ship- 
ping Board by Chairman Hall for specific information as to whether 
or not there is or will be in operation sufficient American flag ships to 
provide for the commerce moving under export rates in foreign ships, 
and when officially before him was the certification of the Shipping 
Board that adequate American flag facilities did exist. 

Without emphasizing the point too strongly, it would appear as 
unusual for the chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
not to have sought this specific information from that other agency 
of government having direct jurisdiction over American flag shipping, 
before voicing opposition to a preferential feature of our marine law, 
and voicing such opposition on what was stated by him as a pre- 
sumption. 

With respect to the question of flour movement, it may be en- 
lightening to advise of facts developed at the hearing held at St. Louis, 
Missouri. A protest on behalf of the Southwestern Millers’ League 
was filed with the committee. The stenographic record evidences that 
the protestant admitted that the export agent of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League was the export agent of foreign steamship lines, 
prompting me as chairman of the committee to say that the commit- 
tee, in ascertaining that fact, desired to determine— : 

‘Whether or not those who may protest against the application 
of a perferential feature of our marine laws, speak free from selfish 
or direct financial interest; and that if the protestant, the South- 
western Millers’ League, maintains as its agent a man who is the 
representative of foreign shipping lines and financially concerned in 
the continuance of such relation, the committee could not construe a 
protest from them as reflecting an unselfish interest.’’ 

For your information, it may be well to emphasize that section 28 
is interpreted by the United States Shipping Board as a mandatory 
section of the statute, the only discretionary power lodged in the 
Shipping Board being that of determination of shipping facilities under 
the American flag. The Shipping Board held hearings upon this 
questioning at Boston and New York on the Atlantic, at New Orleans 
on the Gulf, at Portland, San Francisco and Los Angeles on the Pa- 
cific, and at Chicago and St. Louis on the Great «<Lakes and the in- 
terior. Keeping particularly in view that fact that in addition to the 
established services at present in active operation, there were in re- 
serve ample ships to meet any required addition to existing services, 
the Shipping Board, in possession of opinion that American flag fa- 
cilities existed, in propriety, could not nullify a law of the Congress, 
when upon the commissioners of the Shipping Board was imposed 
the duty to enforce the law. Clearly, enforcement of the law is not 2 
— of discretion with those upon whom the duty of enforcement 
rests, 
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April 5, 1924 


At the hearings so held, opposition to the application of section 28 
developed from: ‘ 

Railroads having preferential interchange of freight agreements 
or understanding; 

Ship operators and certain organizations closely identified with 
the operation of vessels under foreign registry: 

Exporters whose buyers in foreign countries sought to designate 
the transport of the commodities purchased by them in the ships of 
their own nation. 

The United States Shipping Board also held hearings on agree- 
ments between American railroads and foreign shipping companies. 
With your permission, for specific illustration, I will refer particularly 
to the agreements between the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
road and the Japanese shipping line, Osaki Shosen Kaisha, and the 
Great Northern Railroad and the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, another 
Japanese shipping line. It was developed clearly that these Ameri- 
ean railroads, through preferential working agreements with these 
Japanese shipping lines for interchange of freight, became in effect 
the soliciting agents of the Japanese shipping lines, operating in com- 
petition with vessels operated by the United States. The terminus 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and the Great Northern Rail- 
roads is in the Puget Sound area, from which terminus, acting under 
the mandate of the Merchant Marine Act requiring to be established 
strategic trade routes, the United States Shipping’ Board established a 
service to the Orient, placing in such service five of the President 
type of combined passenger-and-cargo ships. Quoting from the 
stenographic record, in reply to a question addressed to Mr. Kinney, 
vice president in vharge of traffic of the Great Northern Railroad, he 
stated that he did not think “There is anything superior to it;’’ that 
the service given by the Government was “comparable to anything on 
the Pacific.” When further asked if the preferential contract with 
the Japanese shipping line were prompted by a desire to procure a 
superior steamship connection, Mr. Kinney replied, ‘No. sir.” 

With this fact clearly established as to the adequacy of facilities 
under the American flag, that of 75,188 tons of export commerce 
originating on the lines of these two railroads, only 4,954 tons were 
delivered for transport to American flag ships; yet these two railroads 
refused to abrogate the agreements with the foreign shipping lines 
for interchange of freight. The continued existence of these prefer- 
ential contracts resulting in diversion of commerce from American flag 
ships has occasioned unnecessary losses to the taxpayers in the operation 
yf American flag ships from the Puget Sound area, a service established 
for the economie protection of American consumers and producers as 
insuring that excessive ocean transportation charges could not be 
levied on American commerce. The enforcement of section 28 will 
correct this harmful condition. S. melo h Re 

Although desiring to avoid expression of individual opinion in this 
communication to you, I am prompted to refer to the adverse effect 

the principle of preferential contracts between American railroads 
and foreign shipping interests would have if accepted as a national 
policy. The ultimate end would be the control of ocean transporta- 
tion by the rail carriers in conjunction with ships either of domestic 
or foreign registry; it would operate against free competition on the 
ocean and would be unjust to those ports not located at the ocean 
terminus of the rail carriers, occasioning congested movement through 
certain base ports, which the merchant marine act of 1920 clearly 
seeks to avoid as a matter of national policy. 

Except through the actual operation of ships at sea, there can 
be no control of ocean transportation rates. Regulation of rail charges 
is clearly domestic, and the Interstate Commerce Commission enforces 
the policies established by the Congress. No such control is possible 
on the ocean, the only regulatory influence being the operation, under 
the national flag, of those nations desiring to participate in the regu- 
lation of freight charges for the protection of their nationals. . 

It is believed that the application of section 28, as one of the 
preferential features of the merchant marine act, will augment greatly 
the tonnage moving in American flag ships; will lessen the losses now 
entailed in American flag operation by the government; will tend to 
stabilize financially the operation of strategic trade routes and be 
helpful toward the ultimate acquisition by private operators of the 
ships at present_engaged in the overseas trade. At present (exclu- 
sive of the Caribbean and West Indies services) there are approxi- 
mately twenty ships engaged in overseas commerce under private 
ownership; and in operation in overseas trade by the United States 
Shipping Board 375 vessels of approximately 2,216,742 gross tons, and 
3,325,113 deadweight tons. If the operation by the government, under 
that provision of the merchant marine act requiring the establish- 
ment and maintenance of essential trade routes not covered by private 
American flag operation, should be withdrawn, it would permit the 
export and import movement of the United States to be controlled by 
foreign shipping interests, whose nationals, in conjunction with. their 
government, could name, without interference, the ocean freight 
charges to be imposed upon both the export and import commerce 
of the United States. 

Aside altogether from the economic protection referred to, the 
necessity for a merchant marine fleet in active operating condition 
for the national protection in emergency is the highest essential, and 
on that point the testimony of naval officers is impellingly enlighten- 
ing. The operation by the government of the ships in its possession 
is but a peace time utilization of a unit of national defense, carrying 
with such utilization, however, a very primary purpose of economic 
protection and benefit to American commerce. 


For these reasons, the United States Shipping Board could not 
take cognizance of the recommendations of the American Steamship 
Owners’ Association and the resolutions adopted by the Merchant 
Marine Congress, which were that the Shipping Board and Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation should retire from the business of operating 
Ships; should scrap immediately vessels inferior in design, equip- 
ment or condition; should offer its remaining vessels for sale to Ameri- 
can citizens without any restrictions; and then, after the lapse of a 
reasonable time, all vessels, even of proper design, equipment and 
Condition, which were not ‘sold and were without immediate pros- 
pective sale value, should be scrapped also. To have followed the first 
Suggestion would have been an abandonment of the mandate of Con- 
gress. To have followed the second and fourth—to scrap all vessels 
except those sold, and to sell the few it could without any restric- 
tions—would have resulted in unthinkable abandonment of American 
flag operation on the seas and a return to the post-war condition of 
leaving the American manufacturers, the American farmer and the 
American consymer without voice in’ the regulation or control of the 
posan charges to be levied upon the products exported or consumed 

y citizens of the United States. 

,Attached hereto is an exhibit showing the routes at present being 
maintained by the United States Shipping Board, through the agency 
. the Fleet Corporation, to various world markets and base ports. 
t is believed that these services, with the “spot” ships immediately 
fvallable for entry into service, meet the intent of the Congress as to 
h € adequacy of facilities referred to in section 28; and it is to be 

oped that the United States Shipping Board, having established these 
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strategic and essential trade routes in order that both the letter 
and the spirit of the law may be met, will be given opportunity to 
test the beneficial aspects of a section of the merchant marine act 
unquestionably designed by the Congress to bring into being a mer- 
chant marine representative of the position occupied by the United 
States among the nations of the world. 


O’Connor Speaks at Baltimore 


Chairman T. V. O’Connor, of the Shipping Board, in a speech 
read April 1 before the Traffic Club of Baltimore, Md., discussed 
section 28 of the merchant marine act as follows: 


As one of the means of carrying out the declared purpose of the 
merchant marine act, namely, the creation of a merchant fleet suffi- 
cient to carry the “greater portion of its commerce” congress enacted 
section 28 which provides that export and import rail rates may be 
allowed on goods carried from or brought into the interior of the 
United States when the same have been or are to be transported 
on American vessels. The assumption that section 28 may not be 
made effective until there is tonnage sufficient to handle all the 
foreign commerce of this country, or until there is tonnage of such 
size and type as. to furnish water transportation for every kind of a 
cargo to every port, big or little, in the world, is therefore with- 
out foundation. The board also has authority to exempt certain goods 
from the application of this law when just cause therefor appears. 
Thus it happens that the board has exempted grain from the pro- 
visions of section 28. Grain is not in the conference agreement; 
that is, there is no fixed rate on grain. Furthermore, grain is a 
seasonal product. At times it moves in vast bulk and at other times 
there is little in the market so that there can be no regular services 
based solely on grain. Before releasing section 28, which the board 
suspended while the fleets, then under construction in the United 
States as a result of war orders, were being completed, and while 
refrigerator ships, of which there up to the recent time had been a 
great scarcity, were being completed, the board held hearings in 
all parts of the country for the purpose of securing suggestions as 
to the details of the proclamation which would release this part of 
the merchant marine act and permit the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to make it effective as the law contemplated. Unfortunately 
those hearings brought very little illumination. Opponents of the 
measure occupying the bulk of the time and attempting to bring 
about a repeal of the law by congress rather than to furnish facts 
which would enable the law to become effective. Thus it happens 
that the board has made its general release for most of the important 
services for the U. S. commerce. Later it will include some and per- 
haps a majority of the services at present excepted. 

Now that the Interstate Commerce Commission has named the 
date upon which section 28 may go into effect, shippers are coming 
to the board furnishing the detailed information which should have 
been furnished the board when it held the hearings on this question 
more than a year ago. From these shippers the board is ascertaining 
facts necessary to govern it in the selection of such foreign ports 
as are not adequately served by American ships and which cannot 
be adequately served by ships now owned by the board. If the 
same spirit of co-operation,which has been mainifested by some of 
the great shippers continues, and other shippers come to the board 
with an earnest desire to help complete a workable plan so as to per- 
mit all the commerce of the U. S. to be handled most advantageously, 
section 28 will go into effect without causing material disruption of 
shipping facilities. If they do not so assist the board, then the means 
of the traffic must be brought to the attention of the board by actual 
practice and as they develop the board will utilize its power to make 
the situation what it should be. 


Shipowners Boost the Section 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


The executive committee of the American Steamship Own- 
ers’ Association, which met, April 2, to consider the law restrict- 
ing preferential export and import railroad rates to shipments 
on American vessels, adopted a resolution approving the amend- 
ments to the section proposed by Representative Newton. This 
would give the Interstate Commerce Commission discretion in 
applying the law. The resolution adopted by the shipowners 
reads as follows: 


Without now expressing any opinion as to the desirability of 
having section 28 of the merchant marine act of 1920 presently en- 
forced. A matter now under consideration by a special committee of 
the association, the American Steamship Owners’ Association believes 
that the amendments to said Section 28 proposed by H. R. 8091 con- 
stitutes it improvement thereon and that the enactment thereof is 
approved.” 


The shipowners’ committee was in session throughout the 
greater part of the afternoon, and section 28 was discussed from 
all angles. While no information was given out concerning the 
deliberations, it is understood that, regardless of the principle 
of applying preferential railroad rates as an aid to American 
shipping, many of the members of the association feel that a 
sweeping application of the law at this time would work unnec- 
essary hardships to shippers on trade routes which are not fully 
served by American vessels. Several members have expressed 
the opinion privately that if the section had been enforced on 
selected routes at the start, where direct sailings are maintained 
every week to ten days, and then gradually expanded, there 
would be little ground for criticism. 

Two years ago the association, by a majority vote, went on 
record in favor of section 28. Sentiment now is sharply di- 
vided, some of the members being strongly in favor of preferen- 
tial rates, while others prefer to continue the fight for some 
other method, such as a subsidy, for assisting the merchant 
marine. 

Several meetings of railroad and steamship traffic officials 
have been held recenily, on the procedure to be adopted in carry- 
ing out the provisions of the law. It is learned that the rail- 
roads have practically decided to book only shipments for export 
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on American vessels at the present rates, upon assurance of the 
shippers that U. S. flag ships are to be used, but to require a 
certificate from the steamship line that such goods have actu- 
ally been placed on board. 

In addition to the rate questions considered by the railroad 
officials, other details to which attention has been given are the 
provisions that 15 days’ free storage is allowed on export freight 
on through bills of lading, 10 days’ on export freight on local 
bills of lading, and only 48 hours on domestic bills. The storage 
rates on export freight generally are considerably less than on 
domestic shipments. The task of keeping the shipments sep- 
arate and to prevent confusion is one that the traffic officials 
have had difficulty in meeting. 


New York State Chamber Opposes 


Resolutions urging repeal of section 28 of the merchant 
marine act and rescinding the Shipping Board action of February 
27, on the grounds that retaliatory measures might be sought by 
foreign shipping interests, were presented, April 3, at the 
monthly meeting of the New York State Chamber of Commerce 
by David T. Warden, chairman of the committee on harbors 
and shipping, and William E. Peck, chairman of the committee 
on foreign commerce and revenue laws. ¢ 

In a report submitted to members of the chamber, Mr. War- 
den said that enforcement of section 28 would not be of real 
assistance to the American merchant marine, but, on the con- 
trary, would lead to chaos in the export and import trade of 
the United States that would be deplorable, “besides leading un- 
doubtedly to reprisals from other nations.” 

“The mere fact,” said Mr. Warden, “that there are 800 or 
900 Shipping Board steamers laid up is not a conclusive indica- 


tion that adequate shipping facilities are or can be afforded 


by American vessels, and certainly the Shipping Board vessels 
now in commission, together with those privately owned, are 
not sufficient to give adequate service to the countries named 
in the recent Shipping Board certificate. A supply of the given 
amount of tonnage is only one of the factors necessary in fur- 
nishing the exporters of this country with adequate service. 

“Your committees are fully alive to the necessity for the 
upbuilding of an adequate American merchant marine and would 
view with favor anything that would be likely to attain that 
end, but they are confident that the operation of section 28 
could not have any other results than those mentioned.” 

Coal men in New York are also showing keen interest in 
section 28, particularly in the interpretation of the clause in 
the tariff regulations governing the shipment of coal to export 
and coastwise ports. They contend that technically there is no 
export rate on coal, as the freight rates from producing fields 
to the tidewater for shipment “outside the capes” also apply 
on foreign shipments. Therefore these rates are not affected by 
section 28. 

F. R. Wadleigh, chairman of the sub-committee of the for- 
eign trade committee of the National Coal Association, an- 
nounced the adoption of the following resolution, which was sent 
to R. N. Collier, chairman of the trunk line executive committee: 


Immediately advise the railroad executives to the effect that the 
Foreign Trade Committee of the National Coal Association, at a 
meeting today unanimously expressed opposition to the application 
of section 28 of the Merchant Marine Act, because of the disastrous 
effect it will have on export businiess, and that we will be glad to 
meet with them and discuss this matter, if they so desire. 


One coal official here, discussing the effect to be expected 
if it is ruled that transshipment rates are export rates, said: 


According to the section under discussion, the local rate, which 
is put on coal consigned for local delivery at a destination like Hamp- 
ton Roads, will be applied unless shipment is made to points beyond 
the Capes in American ships. On a toni of coal from the Pocahontas 
region, the local rate is $2.65 per net ton, and the transshipment rate 
is $2.52 per gross ton. The order calls for this local rate to be applied 
if foreign ships are used. The ruling, when put into application, will 
increase the cost of carrying at least 45 cents per ton. 


The Merchants’ Association of New York made public a 
resolution adopted by its executive committee opposing section 
28 and urging its repeal. Among reasons for this opposition, the 
resolution said: 


1. The enforcement of this section will not afford a substantial 
measure of practical relief to the shipping of the United States. 

. This section will create discrimination between domestic car- 
riers in interstate commerce. 

This section will open the way to rétaliatory measures by 
other governments and their nationals intended to nullify any pos- 
sible or theoretical benefit to be obtained by American shipping. 

. This section will create a most unsatisfactory situation with 
respect to many of the international treaties of the United States. 





Canadian Section 28 Views 


The Trafic World Ottawa Bureau 

The opinion is expressed in Montreal that Canada will bene- 

fit from preferential railway freight rates on goods carried to 
and from the United States on American vessels provided for 
in section 28 of the Merchant Marine Act, as it will divert to 
Montreal a large proportion of the flour traffic which now finds 
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an outlet via American ports. It is pointed out that shipments 
through Canadian ports will not be affected by section 28, and 
that Canadian flour would continue to enjoy the present export 
rail rates when shipped from Canadian ports in non-American 
vessels. As a consequence, American flour can not be sold suc- 
cessfully in competition with Canadian flour for shipment to 
those ports where the United States shipping service is in. 
adequate, and American exporters would still be compelled to 
ship flour in foreign bottoms to many ports to meet the require. 
ments of the present day export trade. 

R. F. Bausman, export manager of the Washburn-Crosby 


Milling Company, when in Montreal this week, confirmed this 
view. He said: 


Since export wheat has been arbitrarily exempted from the 
provisions of section 28, United States flour cannot compete suc- 
cessfully with flour milled abroad from Canadian wheat, because 
the very inadequate service to many foreign ports forces the 
exporter to pay a much higher rate to the seaboard than is 
charged on the raw material when it is necessary to ship flour 
over foreign lines. American flour competes with foreign milled 
flour in nearly every European market—successfully, under fair 
and normal conditions, but unsuccessfully when for any reason 
those competitors are able to secure cheap wheat and manu- 
facture their own flour at lower costs than American mills can 
produce it. Nine months ago when freights were scarce and 
Atlantic steamship lines, both American and foreign, were carry- 
ing wheat at much lower rates than flour, American millers had 
a difficult time of it, and our flour sales suffered. Any change 
in the relationship between wheat and flour rates is immediately 
reflected in export sales. 


After the rates under section 28 are enforced the natural 
question would seem to be: “Why not ship the flour in Ameri- 
can vessels?” Mr. Bausman stated that there are no American 
boats in the New York-Liverpool service and the services from 
Boston and Philadelphia are inadequate. “Nothing the British 
government could do short of placing a tariff on imported flour 
or actually prohibiting imports would do more to keep United 
States flour out of Great Britain than this action of the United 
States government,” he said. “It is doubtful if the cities of Mon- 
treal and St. John could think of anything that would more 
successfully divert flour through their ports, for, owing to the 
proposed tariff change, a large volume of Canadian flour now 
being exported from Portland, Boston and New York will nat- 
urally go to Canadian ports which are free from this discrimi- 
nation.” 

It is pointed out at Ottawa, however, that the measure may 
work both ways, and adversely affect Canadian roads. At pres- 
ent nearly one-half the exports of Canadian flour go via Ameri- 
can ports. Returns for the six months ending February 29 show 
that of the total exports of 6,034,000 barrels, 3,283,000 have 
gone through Canadian ports. It would appear obvious that 
Canadian flour for export will go through Canadian ports rather 
than pay a higher freight rate on American railways, which it 
will have to do after May 20, unless carried from a United States 
port on an American vessel. 


Transportation exports are still in doubt as to how the law 
will affect Canadian railways carrying commodities to American 
ports. It will not affect the carrying of grain to Portland or 
other American ports, as grain is exempt from the Jones act. 
Ofi traffic other than grain, the ports of Boston and Portland 
will be considerably affected by the change. A question arises 
as to Portland, and this is whether the order can be applied to 
import traffic moving from that port to Canadian destinations 
and to export traffic from points in Canada. This traffic is of 
vital importance to the Canadian National particularly, as is 
shown by the fact that during the eleven months ended No- 
vember, Canadian roads received from their American connec- 
tions 18,714,000 tons of freight destined for points in Canada, 
while they handled 13,417,000 tons of through American traffic. 


SECTION 28 HEARING 
The Trafic World Washington Burcau 


A proposal to have the earliest possible date for the appli- 
cation of section 28 of the Jones’ merchant marine act fixed 
for July 1, 1925, was made by Representative Newton of Minne- 
sota, April 3, at a hearing, before the House committee on mer- 
chant marine and fisheries, on his bill (H. R. 8091) to vest 
discretion in the Interstate Commerce Commission as to the 
suspension, in whole or in part, of that section. When he sub 
mitted his proposal to the committee that was holding the hear- 
ing he said he intended introducing a bill naming July 1, 1925, 


as the effective date, from which he would eliminate the pro-- 


posal to confer discretion in regard to the enforcement of the 
section on the Commission so that, as amended, the section 
would read as follows: 

“That no common carrier shall, after July 1, 1925, charge, 
collect, or receive” and so on just as the section reads at pres- 
ent. The only change then would be that the question of en- 
forcement of the section could not be raised before July 1, 1925. 
Mr. Newton said that in the time elapsing between the hearing 
and the new effective date Congress should devote itself to the 
preparation of a measure which would accomplish what it had 
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in view when it passed the section to which so much objec- 
tion has been raised. 

The hearing before the merchant marine and fisheries com- 
mittee. In doing so, he went over much of the ground that 
shippers that has ever appeared before a committee of Con- 
gress either for or against a measure. The representation was 
so large that the committee had to transfer the hearing from 
its own hearing room to the assembly hall in which the ma- 
jority party in the House of Representatives holds its caucuses. 

Representative Newton explained the situation to the com- 
mittee. In doing so, he went over much of the ground that 
had been covered by those whose views had been set forth in 
the Traffic World. He prefaced his discussion by saying that 
those who were protesting against the application of the section 
after May 20 were firm believers in the development of an 
American merchant marine but that they questioned thie effect 
of section 28. He said they felt that the effect would be to 
destroy some part of the exportable surplus of American goods 
and thereby hurt not only the American manufacturer and pro- 
ducer, but also the American merchant marine. That, he said, 
was the reverse of what was desired by those who sponsored 
section 28. In addition to destroying part of the exportable 
surplus, Mr. Newton said the section would seriously disarrange 
the freight rate structure of the American railroads. 

Adequate service meant, he said, not only ships enough to 
carry the goods offered for export, but that the ships should be 
in ports when needed. As a mathematical proposition, he sug- 
gested, it was easy to figure that a certain number of ships 
could carry a given tonnage, if the tonnage would wait until 
the ships could get to the ports where the goods were. He men- 
tioned the possibility of retaliatory measures by foreign coun- 
tries because someone asked him a question about it. He said, 
however, that he was not much impressed with things that had 
been said about retaliation. 

“We must not submit to England to change our rates and 
regulations,” said Chairman Greene, interrupting Mr. Newton. 
“She has a Board of Trade that overnight can adopt measures 
to meet any law that we enact. She undertakes to control us 
now, just as she did before the Revolutionary War, the carry- 
ing on of which was the greatest thing we ever did and we 
should stand up for what we contended for then, that is, a sys- 
tem that will develop an American marine and laws that will 
make Americans support it.” 

Mr. Newton submitted rate comparisons which, according 
to Representative Briggs of Georgia, showed that after May 
20, all ships at New York would be on an equality, but foreign 
ships at a disadvantage in nearly all ports other than New 
York. He made that suggestion interrogatively and Mr. New- 
ton agreed that that would be the result. 

Representative Edmonds of Pennsylvania said that as he 
understood the matter, there were four propositions pending: 
First, to abolish section 28; second, to give discretion as to its 
enforcement to the Interstate Commerce Commission; third, 
to provide for a joint commission to administer the section, and 
fourth, to postpone the effective date until July 1, 1925. 

Representative McKeown of Oklahoma, who said that mid- 
continent oil refiners had been writing to him on the subject, 
said that he favored a joint body with representatives of ex- 
porters as members thereof. 


At the suggestion of Mr. Newton, John S. Burchmore, as 
attorney for the National Industrial Traffic League, was per- 
mitted to express the views of that body on the subject. Mr. 
Burchmore said the trouble with the secion in question was 
that it did not apply to Canadian ports and that if allowed to 
go into effect, it would deal a staggering blow to American 
railroads, American exporters, and American. ships without doing 
one American any good. He said the opposition was not to an 
American merchant marine but to the peculiar way section 28 
would work out. American exporters, he said, had to make 
commitments both as to the sale of goods and their shipment, 
for periods of a year or more ahead of the time goods were to 
go forward. He said that they now stood to lose hundreds of 
thousands of dollars on their existing contracts, but for the 
fact that they could avoid the penalties of section 28 by ship- 
ping over Canadian railroads to Canadian ports. He said the 
section did not apply to traffic of that kind. 

“Such avoidance, however, does not appeal to my patriotism,” 
said Mr. Burchmore. “I do not think that Congress intended 
the section to operate in the way it will operate if no change 
is made between now and May 20.” 

Representative Newton, answering a question about the 
record the Shipping Board had made on the question of the 
adequacy of American ships, said that in 1922 the Board had 
held hearings but that they were not satisfactory because of the 
antagonism of members of the Shipping Board toward anyone 
who doubted the wisdom of the section. He said he was sorry 
to say that, but that it was the fact. 

Representative Lazaro of Louisiana read a protest against 
the enforcement of the section from the Association of Com- 
merce of New Orleans. A like protest from the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce was read. It was agreed that representa- 
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tives of all interests present in the room should file statements 
and very short briefs with the committee indicating their posi- 
tions. That arrangement was made because it seemed impos- 
sible for the committee to receive even such short communica- 
tions as had been read from commercial bodies in New Orleans 
and San Francisco without having the hearing last for several 
days. 

Commissioner Frederick I. Thompson, speaking for the 
Shipping Board, said that H. R. 8091, the measure under con- 
sideration, would merely refer the matter of its enforcement to 
a division of the government that was on record as opposed 
to it. He said the Interstate Commerce Commission, in its re- 
port to Congress in 1921, had stated its views, in opposition to 
the section. He said the Shipping Board faced the serious 
situation of a proposed reduction of $20,000,000.00 in its appro- 
priation. He said either the Board would have seriously to 
curtail its services, or find employment for its ships. Refer- 
ring to the hearings held by the Board in 1922, he said opponents 
of the section were confined almost wholly to railroads having 
preferential contracts with foreign ships, exporters whose cus- 
tomers demanded shipments in foreign ships, or foreign shipping 
interests. On that point, he merely reiterated what he had said 
in a letter to Senator Smith of South Carolina, Chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Committee. 

Before the hearing was held, traffic executives of lines serv- 
ing the eastern territory made public their views as to the 
meaning of section 28, as follows: 


The traffic executives of lines serving eastern territory have 
carefully considered the interpretation and applications of section 28 
of the Merchant Marine Act which, by virtue of a certificate of the 
United States Shipping Board and order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in conformity therewith, becomes effective May 20, 1924. 

The effect of making operative section 28 to the extent provided 
in said certificate and order in substance is to require that domestic 
rates and regulations affecting domestic rates shall be applied on all 
export and import traffic excepting grain, unless it is exported or 
imported in ships of American registry, to and from such foreign 
countries as are designated by the Shippisg Board and in the order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, which ports embrace sub- 
stantially all the ports of the world except African, Mediterranean, 
Spanish, Portugese, Southern Asian, and West Indian ports. 

Section 28 becomes operative upon the rates, fares and charges 
of any carrier so far as it conducts ‘‘transportation subject to the 
Interstate Commerce <Act.’’ Transportation subject to the Interstate 
Commerce Act includes storage, demurrage, free time, car service, 
lighterage and other incidents of transportation as to which regula- 
tions affecting the rate are published by the carriers. 

Section 28 as made operative does not effect any reduction in 
any rate. It will be the obligation of the railroad companies to 
apply the domestic rates on export and import traffic unless shipped 
in vessels of American registry. 

Section 28 does not apply to traffic originating in the United 
States and moving for export to Canada or through a Canadian port, 
nor does it apply to traffic originating in the United States and mov- 
ing through Canada for exportation through an American port. Vice 
versa, Section 28 does not apply to traffic from the foreign ports cov- 
ered by the order moving through Canadian ports to points in the 
United States nor to traffic moving through an American port to a 
point in Canada or passing through Canada to a point of destina- 
tion in the United States nor to traffic originating in Canada and 
moving to a point of destination in the United States. 

Certain trans-shipment rates on coal, coke, etc., which are lower 
than track delivery rates on the same commedities to the port of 
trans-shipment, are not included within the operation of Section 28 
because such rates‘are not based upon contemplated exportation but, 
on the contrary, are based primarily on the incident of coastwise 
transportation to other points in the United States. 

It will, of course, be necessary for the carriers to police the appli- 
cation of export and import rates so that they may be applied only 
in connection with ships of American registry. Where the shipper 
gives reasonable assurance that the property will be exported in a 
vesse] of American registry, the export rate will in the first in- 
stance be applied. If the shipper changes the through route to pro- 
vide for forwarding in a vessel of foreign registry, correction will be 
made to the basis of the domestic rate and the additional charges 
will be collected. 


Being dissatisfied with the action of the Commission in 
construing Section 28 of the merchant marine law as to its duty 
when the shipping board has certified adequacy of tonnage, 
shippers attending the hearing on the Newton bill have ap- 
pointed John S. Burchmore, Wilbur La Roe, Robert E. Quirk and 
W. H. Chandler a committee to suggest to the Commission 
that it follow its practice and grant a hearing in this matter 
to enable them to show that it has more discretion than it 
has assumed it has. The committeemen believe the law gives 
the Commission discretion as to the time to be allowed the 
railroads for revising their tariffs. They argue that if the 
Commission had power to give until May 20 for the filing of 
tariffs, it has power to give a longer time and more time is 
what they want, if they cannot have the section repealed or 
amended so as to give the Commission full discretion as to the 
extent the section shall be applied. 


Chairman O’Connor, of the Shipping Board, April 4 told the 
house merchant marine and fisheries committee, in the course 
of the hearing of Section 28, that the Board was thinking of 
withdrawing from the ocean rate conferences to which it is a 
party. He said enforcement of Section 28 would force with- 
drawal. His announcement, made in answer to questions, was 
taken, by representatives of shippers present, as indicating the 


possibility, if not probability, of competition in the making of 
ocean rates. 
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INTRASTATE RATE REGULATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureaw 


Senator Pittman of Nevada, member of the interstate com- 
merce committee, has introduced a bill (S. 2964) to amend para- 
graphs 3 and 4 of section 13 of the interstate commerce act 
along lines suggested by the National Association of Railway 
and Utilities Commissioners. John E. Benton, general solicitor 


of the association, made the following explanation of the 
measure: 


Under this bill, paragraph (3), as the same would be amended, 
provides for the adjustment of rate conflicts by co-operation between 
federal and state commissions. The existing co-operative provisions 
are retained, but amplified so that joint hearings will be specifically 
authorized in cases of alleged Shreveport discrimination, and further 
so that the I. C. C. will be authorized to “request any state com- 
mission, or state commissioners representing more than one state 
commission, to hold a hearing for the commission in any proceeding 
pending before said Interstate Commerce Commission, and to report 
— or proposed findings for the disposition of such pro- 
ceeding.”’ 

With the exception of statutory rates, the power of the I. C. C. 
to prescribe intrastate rates is limited to cases where the same “shall 
be found * * * to injure a person * * * or a locality * * * to such an ex- 
tent as seriously to diminish the business of such person * * * or the 
growth * * * of such locality * * * and to be unreasonable.” Also, 
whenever the I. C. C. shall make any order requiring any intrastate 
rate to be changed “it shall make a report of the facts, from the evi- 
dence in the record, upon which it bases the findings heretofore pro- 
vided for.’’ 

The right of carriers to institute discrimination proceedings, now 
provided by paragraph (3), is eliminated from that paragraph, but 
in paragraph (4) it is provided that whenever statutory rates are 
made in any state “without adequate provision of authority in some 
regulatory or administrative body of the state to change (the same) 
* * * from time to time as such body may deem to be warranted by 
conditions existing at the time of inquiry by it, then * * * the com- 
mission may, upon its own initiative or upon complaint, determine 
whether * * * such statutory rates * * * constitute an undue dis- 
crimination against interstate commerce, * * * and shall have full 
authority and jurisdiction to prescribe the manner in which such 
undue discrimination shall be removed.” 


The text of the bill follows: 


Be it enaced by the senate and house of representatives of the 
United States of America in congress assembled, That paragraphs (3) 
and (4) of section 13 of the interstate commerce act to amended to 
read as follows: 

**(3) Whenever in any investigation under the provisions of this 
act there shall be brought in issue any rate, fare, charge, or classi- 
fication, or any regulation or practice with respect to rates, made, 
imposed, or required to be kept in force by authority of-any state, 
the commission, before proceeding to hear and dispose of such issue, 
shall cause the state or states interested to be notified of the pro- 
ceeding. The commission may confer with the authorities of any 
state having regulatory jurisdiction over the class of persons and 
corporations subject to this act with respect to the relationship be- 
tween rate structures and practices of carriers subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of such state bodies and of the commission; and to that end 
is authorized and empowered under rules to be prescribed by it, and 
which may be modified from time to time, to hold hearings with 
any such state regulating bodies on any matters wherein the com- 
mission is empowered to act, including matters of alleged discrimina- 
tion in cases arising under section 3 of this act. The commission 
is also authorized to avail itself of the co-operation, services, rec- 
ords, and facilities of such state authorities in the enforcement of 
any provision of thjs act; and may request any state commission, or 
state commissioners representing more than one state commission, 
to hold a hearing for the commission in any proceeding pending be- 
fore said Interstate Commerce Commission, and to report recommenda- 
tions or proposed findings for the disposition of such proceeding. 

“*(4) Whenever in any such investigation the commission, after 
a full hearing, shall find that the imposition or keeping in force of 
any particular rate, fare, charge, or classification, or any regulation 
or practice with respect to rates, made, imposed or required to be 
kept in force by any state, constitutes a discrimination within the 
inhibition of this act, which cannot me removed in the manner con- 
templated by paragraph (3) of this section, it may prescribe the 
rate, fare, or charge, or the maximum or minimum, or maximum and 
minimum, thereafter to be charged, and the classification or regula- 
tion or practice with respect to rates, thereafter to be charged, and 
the classification, or regulation or practice with respect to rates, 
thereafter to be observed by the carrier or carriers theretofore found 
to have discriminated, in such manner as, in its judgment, will remove 
such advantage, preference, prejudice, or discrimination, and such 
carrier or carriers shall thereafter observe the same, while the order 
of the commission continues in effect, the law of any state, or the 
decision or order of any state authority to the contrary nothwith- 
standing: Provided, That no rate, fare, charge, or classification or any 
regulation or practice with respect to rates, in intrastate commerce, 
made or imposed by authority of any state, shall be changed or set 
aside unless the same shall be found, from competent evidence, to 
injure a person or persons, or a locality or localities, engaged in 
interstate commerce, to such an extent as seriously to diminish 
the business of such person or persons, or seriously to retard the 
growth and development of such locality or localities, and unless 
the same shall also be found, from competent evidence, to be un- 
reasonable under the traffic and transportation conditions existing in 
such state, and under honest, efficient and economical management 
and operation: Provided further, That whenever the commission shall 
make any order requiring any such rate, fare, charge, classification, 
regulation or practice to be set aside or changed, or shall make any 
order prescribing any rate, fare, charge, classification, regulation or 
practice, for intrastate application, it shall make a report of the facts, 
from the evidence in the record, upon which it bases the findings 
heretofore provided for: And provided further, That whenever any 
rates, fares, or charges are prescribed by statute in any state for ap- 

lication to the intrastate transportation of passengers or property 

Y. any carrier or carriers subject to this act, without adequate pro- 
vision of authority in some regulatory or administrative body of the 
state to change, modify, or adjust such rates, fares, or charges, from 
time to time as such body may deem to be warranted by conditions 
existing at the time of inquiry by it, then, in such event, the com- 
mission may, upon its own initiative or upon complaint, determine 
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whether or not such statutory rates, fares, or charges constitute an 
undue discrimination against interstate commerce, and, if so, the 
commission shall have full authority and jurisdiction to prescribe 
the manner in which such undue discrimination shall be removed.” 


DILL VALUATION RESOLUTION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


The Senate has agreed to the resolution offered by Senator 
Dill of Washington, member of the Senate interstate commerce 
committee, requiring the Commission to report to the Senate the 
assessed valuatidn of railroad property, on a one hundred per 
cent basis, for taxation purposes, for 1923. 

Mr. Dill explained he desired the information for considera- 
tion in his committee. He thought the Commission could get 
the information by mail from the various states. 

Mr. Dill also introduced a bill (S. 2951) amending section 
15-a by addition of a paragraph directing the Commission to 
ascertain and report to Congress annually the 100 per centum 
assessed valuations of all common carrier property, for taxation 
purposes, and that in fixing the value “under this section of 
all the property owned or used by a common carrier, the Com- 
mission shall give to such assessed valuation the controlling 
factor in determining the valuations to be used.as the basic 
valuation for rate-making purposes as provided.” 


PROMISES HELP TO PRESIDENT 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Julius H. Barnes, president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States has laid before President Coolidge the 
program of legislation the chamber thinks should be enacted. 
At the same time Mr. Barnes promised the President all the 
help business could give him looking toward an improvement 
in the position of agriculture. 

The program of the chamber laid before the President in- 
cluded a statement that the St. Lawrence waterway, referred 
to as a transportation economy, should strengthen the posi- 
tion of inland agriculture. Mr. Barnes added that recent steps 
under the administration showed encouraging progress. 

As to relative freight rates, the program said that “proper 
authorities, in orderly procedure and with full opportunity for 
study and discussion, should see if the position of farm prod- 
ucts in the relative freight rate scale is fair and just, keeping 
in mind that adequate revenues to the railroads maintaining 
adequate service for ready marketing is the prime essential.” 


FARMER AND FREIGHT RATES 


“The Earth,” a publication of the A. T. & S. F. Railway 
Company, prints the following letter from J. H. Ferguson, a 
farmer and stockman of Toronto, Woodson County, Kansas: 








In the recent hearing in Kansas City in which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was asked to lower freight rates on agri- 
culture products, one important point was not brought out, it seems 
to me. If freight rates on agriculture products are lowered and 
rates on non-agricuture commodities are raised to make up for it, 
it will only make a bad matter worse. ; 

I do not believe that farmers are suffering from low prices 
Where they are suffering, it is from the high price of what they 
have to buy. To make slight changes in present rates, shifting the 
charges from one thing to another, will alter the situation but little. 
I do not believe that it is possible to make any worthwhile reduc- 
tion in freight rates, until they are accompanied by a correspond- 
ing reduction in wages and in taxes. 

In Pleasant Grove township, Greenwood county, I pay taxes on 
620 acres of land. The tax rate for township valuation in 1918 was 
1 mill and at the end of 1918 there was over $4,000 in the township 
treasury. On Jan. 1, 1924, the township was in debt many thousands 
and the tax rate for that year was 3% mills. . 

The taxes for school purposes, also, show a sharp raise. In 
school district No. 35, Greenwood county, I pay taxes on 326 acres 
of land. Before and during the war, the levy for school use was 
from 3 to 4 mills. In 1923 it was 7% mills. These two items, town- 
ship and school taxes, constitute the farmers’ principal tax burden. 
The county and state taxes are comparatively unimportant, 

I believe that in some cases the public funds have been squan- 
dered and wasted. 

‘I was raised at Valley Falls, and spent the first 25 years of my 
life there. I stayed there until gambling in real estate had pushed 
the price of land beyond the bounds of all reason. You have only 
to refer to the official county paper of Jefferson county to see what 
a popular real estate man the sheriff has become. Many of these 
people are asking for government assistance. Some of them think 
freight rates must be lowered. A careful analylsis of the business 
affairs of many of these people will show that a very high per- 
centage of them are people who have made unfortunate investments 
in land or cattle. This with all due respect to those who are asking 
for freight reductions. 

The present controversy over freight rates is not getting us any- 
where. It seems to me it might be helpful if the railroads would 
bring out in their testimony in these hearings that they are willing 
to grant lower freight rates, when they are accompanied by lower 
wages and lower taxes. 


LEAGUE COMMENT ON GOODING BILL 


The executive secretary of the Natitonal Industrial Traffic 
League has sent to members the following circular on the Good- 
ing bill, which proposes to make the fourth section of the inter- 
state commerce act inflexible and absolute: 

“The Senate Interstate Commerce Committee recently con- 
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cluded the hearings on the long-and-short-haul bill introduced 
py Senator Gooding of Idaho. The League’s special committee 
on fourth section (J. P. Haynes, chairman) made requests to 
pe heard by the Senate committee but was unable to secure 
any time. Through the courtesy of the railroads the League’s 
committee was sandwiched in between two of their witnesses. 

“At the time the League’s committee told its story, there 
was no member of the Senate committee present except Sen- 
ator Gooding, all the others being engaged in the so-called oil 
inquiry of the Senate. There are seventeen members on this 
committee, nine of whom did not attend any of the hearings. 
The other members dropped in for a few moments from time 
to time, the only members in constant attendance being Chair- 
man Smith, of South Carolina, Senator Gooding, of Idaho, and 
Senator Pittman, of Nevada, the proponents. 

“The attempt was made throughout the hearings to show 
the issue as being of interest only to the intermountain states. 

“On March 19, the committee ordered a favorable report, 
with minor attendance, by a vote of 10 to 2. This was done 
before the testimony had been printed and before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission could submit its report on the bill re- 
quested by Chairman Smith. — 

“The Commission’s report condemns the bill in no uncer- 
tain terms (with one exception, that being Commissioner Camp- 
bell, of Spokane, Washington). For ready reference we quote 
excerpts from the Commission’s report, which consists of 32 
pages: 


does not appear why it is thought to be in the public interest 
sik neat be Fi 7 from the Commission to prescribe the extent 
of relief from operation of the section or to do so from time to time 
as occasion arises under the existing provisions of the law. 

Under this bill it will be impossible to maintain many of_ these 
groups and at the same time preserve the equality of rates over all rea- 
sonable routes which now prevails . - It is also undoubtedly the 
truth that if these groups are required to be split up, and rates made 
solely with relation to distance, there will result a greater centraliza- 
tion of industries at points having the most favorable location. If 
the effect of splitting up these groups and making rates solely with 
relation to distance is a greater concentration of industry at points 
having the most favorable location, this will add to the congestion at 
these points, which already is a matter of serious concern. In prac- 
tice the effect of denying relief under the fourth section is often to 
transfer the discrimination or prejudice to the intermediate territory. 

Humanly speaking, it is manifest that we would not have men 
enough, or money enough, to hold the required public hearings within 
six months. Nor could we ourselves consider and pass upon all of 
these situations within the six months. The result would be that 
every carrier in the United States, whether by rail or otherwise, must 
bring its rate structure into strict conformity with the fourth sec- 
tion at peril of incurring prosecution and the penalties provided by 
section 10 of the interstate commerce act. If it attempted to do this 
by increasing all rates to more distant points so as to clear the inter- 
mediate rates numberless protests from shippers must be anticipated, 
with the inevitable result that many of the tariffs would have to be 
suspended by us under the provisions of section 15 of the act. This 
would place on our docket hundreds of suspension cases which it 
would be impossible to dispose of within the six months’ period fol- 
lowing the passage of this act, even under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. But during the same period we must pass upon the 
innumerable situations where fourth section departures now exist 
which, under this bill, carriers may upon application and after hear- 
ing be authorized to continue. 

Our present work, moreover, demands our full time and attention. 
Any serious effort to dispose of the tremendous amount of extra work 
which would be thrust upon us by the passage of this bill could be 
made only by discontinuing work on complaints and other matters 
involving adjustments of rates now pending before us. It is mani- 
fest that the additional work placed upon us by this bill would greatly 
increase the expense of administering the act and call for additional 
appropriation even though a longer period of six months be allowed 
for the removal of fourth section departures. Again, our power to 
suspend rates is limited to a period of 150 days, or approximately five 
months, and as it would be utterly impossible for us within that period 
to dispose of the enormous number of suspension cases which must 
Inevitably result from the passage of this bill, many increased rates 
would necessarily become effective. 

The effect of such a wholesale revision upon the business of the 
country would undoubtedly be disturbing and cause general unsettle- 
ment. Every industry in the country would be caught in the tur- 
moil and the relationship of rates, so important a consideration to all 
producers, manufacturers and other shippers, would be thrown into 
such confusion and uncertainty as to arrest the commerce of the 
United States, both domestic and foreign. There is nothing in the 
situation of any particular section of the country which could pos- 
sibly warrant such a profound disturbance of the commerce of this 

ry. 

If it still be the purpose of Congress, in considering this bill, to 
promote, foster and develop the free flow of commerce among the 
States and with foreign nations, and to provide the people of the 
United States with adequate transportation, then it must be recog- 
— that this proviso, taken by itself, and in connection with the 


other new provisions of the bill, is incompatible with that purpose and 
must defeat it. - oer 


“Senator Gooding, on March 25, submitted to the Senate the 
favorable report of the Senate interstate commerce committee 
on his bill, summarizing the ‘testimony in support of the bill 
and reflecting the views of himself. (Omitting the objections.) 

“It is pertinent that every receiver or shipper, interested 
maintaining a flexible fourth section—which for thirty-seven 
years has been the policy of Congress—and preventing such 
& fundamental change as now proposed, should immediately 
wire or write their senators and congressmen their views that 
they may be fully informed before this bill is considered upon 
the floor of the Senate. Your committee believes the hardship 
Which is proposed is obvious, and it urges every means at 


in 
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your command be utilized to impress your representatives in 
Congress, and to solicit their cooperation among their col- 
legues to prevent the passage of this bill.” 


AGRICULTURAL RATE RESOLUTION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Chairman Smith, of the Senate interstate commerce commit- 
tee, has submitted to the Senate the report on the resolution 
directing the Commission to effect such lawful changes in the 
rate structure as to permit the movement of products of agri- 


culture at the lowest possible rate. In the report, Chairman 
Smith said: 


This joint resolution is for the purpose of declaring the policy of 
the congress as to freight rates on agricultural products and direct- 
ing ~ Interstate Commerce Commission to carry this policy into 
effect. 

Congress having delegated to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
the power to make rates, it was thought unwise to attempt to dictate 
any specific rate, but to direct the commission that in the exercise 
of its rate-making power that the products of agriculture should carry 
the lowest rate in the rate structure. This is because the products 
of agriculture are the prime essentials in the economic structure of 
organized society. These products are produced under circumstances 
that do not permit the producer to pass the charges incident to their 
marketing to the consumer. 

The agriculturist pays the freight upon what he buys and sells. 
It seems, therefore, but just that provision should be made to make 
his burden as light as possible, especially upon the things he produces. 


Chairman Smith, of the Senate interstate commerce com- 
mittee, said April 1 that when the joint resolution directing the 
Commission to make changes in the rate structure so as to 
permit the movement of products of agriculture at the 
lowest possible rate was called up in the Senate, he would 
move to amend the resolution so as to make it provide that the 
Commission should make such changes as to permit the move- 
ment of products of agriculture at the lowest possible rate in the 
rate structure. He said that was what was intended in the 
resolution as reported to the Senate—that the rates on agricul- 
ture should be the lowest in the rate structure. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Senator Robinson, of Arkansas, Democratic leader in the 
Senate, in a statement read in the Senate April 1, declared for 
expression of the legislative will that freight rates on farm 
products be reduced and that the Pullman surcharge be elim- 
inated. The statement follows: 


The Senate should take up as soon as practicable the large 
and important subjects of legislation which it is expected shall 
receive attention during the present session. These include tax 
reduction, adjusted compensation, immigration and expression 
of legislative will that the freight rate structure be reorganized 
with a view to reductions on farm products and commodities 
essential to farming and the elimination of the Pullman sur- 
charge. Other measures, of course, will require attention and 
some of them are of major importance. 

Practically none of these measures have been reported by 
the committees. Many of my colleagues on this side of the 
chamber join in expressing the conviction that these subjects 
should be brought forward for action just as speedily. as pos- 
sible. While differences of opinion exist among us touching 
some of these questions, we are all anxious to see them taken up 
and disposed of, and we are not especially critical as to the 
order in which they shall be considered. It is not essential, in 
order to transact necessary legislative business, to cover up or 
conceal facts which ought to be brought to light in the various 
investigations ordered by the Senate, and there is no disposition 
on the part of Democratic senators, to unduly prolong these 
inquiries or to permit them to be directed into collateral and 
relatively unimportant issues. The object to be attained, in so 
far as possible, is the thoroughly honest and reasonably efficient 
administration of public affairs. This achievement is of first 


importance and the co-operation of all who earnestly desire it 
is invited and accepted. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS ITEM 


An effort by Representative McKeown, of Oklahoma, to 
reduce the appropriation for rivers and harbors from $37,250,000 
to $25,000,000 was defeated in the House by a vote of 75 to 8. 

“I believe in river and harbor legislation, but why not 
conserve the Treasury a little bit as we go along,” said Rep- 
resentative McKeown. “We have a lot of ships now lying iu 
the harbors with no cargoes to carry. Do you want to go 
ahead and déepen the harbors so that they may have more 
room in which to rest until cargoes are available?” 

“We want to deepen some of our harbors and make them 
passable so that we can give these ships more cargoes to 
carry,” said Representative Dickinson, of Iowa. 








SAFETY OF EMPLOYEES 
Representative Mead, of New York, has introduced a bill 
(H. R. 8306) to amend the safety appliance act requiring railroads 


to equip their locomotives with safe and suitable boilers and 
appurtenances thereto. 


USE OF WOODEN CARS 


The Senate has passed the bill reported by the interstate 
commerce committee restricting the use of wooden passenger. 
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cars. The measure was originally introduced by Senator Har- 
ris of Georgia. Mr. Harris called attention to the fact that 
the Commission had recommended enactment of such a measure 
in its annual reports to the Congress. The Commission said 
such legislation would not entail an additional expenditure and 
would increase safety. The bill provides that on and after 
thirty days after passage of the act, “it shall be unlawful for 
a common carrier to use a car other than a steel or steel under- 
frame car, between steel cars or steel underframe cars, or in 
front of any steel car or steel underframe car, in any train 
used in whole or in part for the transportation of passengers.” 
Penalties are provided for violation of the act. The bill was 
sent to the House and referred to the interstate commerce 
committee. 


REGULATION OF ANTHRACITE INDUSTRY 


Representative Eagan, of New Jersey, has introduced a bill 
(H. R. 8335), to regulate interstate and foreign commerce in 
anthracite coal. The bill would create in the office of the Com- 
mission a bureau to be known as the “Anthracite Coal Bureau,” 
in charge of a director to be appointed by the Commission at 
a salary not in excess of $10,000. The bill provides that the 
bureau “is authorized to regulate and control the mining, stor- 
age, transportation, and distribution of coal (anthracite), for 
sale or shipment in commerce; to inquire into the management 
of the business of all corporations, partnerships, and individuals 
owning coal mines or engaged in the mining, storage, trans- 
portation, or distribution of coal for sale or shipment in com- 
merce, in order to ascertain how far such regulation and contro] 
are necessary to protect and conserve the interests of the peo- 
ple of the several states in the mining, storage, distribution and 
transportation of coal and the prices charged therefor and to 
prevent any overcharge or discrimination.” 

The bill would give the bureau wide inquisitorial powers 
and authority to issue orders to carry out the purpose of the 
bill. 





LOCOMOTIVE INSPECTOR BILL 


The House committee on interstate and foreign commerce 
concluded hearings this week on H. R. 5836, introduced by Rep- 
resentative Cooper of Ohio, providing for amendment of the loco- 
motive inspection act. The bill would increase the salary of the 
chief inspector of locomotive boilers from $5,000 to $7,500; the 
salaries of assistant chief inspectors from $4,000 to $6,000, and 
the salaries of district inspectors from $3,000 to $3,600. The bill 
also would authorize the Commission to appoint additional in- 
spectors as the needs of the service might require. It also pro- 
vides that the total amounts directly appropriated to carry out 
the provisions of the act shall not exceed for any one fiscal year 
the sum of $500,000. The present law limits the appropriation 
for any one fiscal year to $300,000. Commissioners Esch and 
McManamy and Chief Inspector Pack of the Commission and 
H. E. Wills, representing the railroad brotherhoods, appeared as 
witnesses on the Dill. 


PLAN NEW “RECAPTURE” FIGHT 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Despite the recent defeat of the railroads in the U. S. Su- 
preme Court in their attack on the constitutionality of the “re- 
capture” clause of the transportation act, a movement is now 
under way to start another fight for the same purpose but with 
different methods. 

The carriers are expected to seek an injunction against the 
Commission from trying to enforce its valuations of railroad 
property either for rate-making purposes or to recapture surplus 
earnings, on the grounds that they ignore the value of railroad 
property on the basis of present costs and as going concerns. 

A legal and statistical study of valuation made by the car- 
riers themselves indicates a physical worth of about $30,000,000 
on the basis of present costs of labor and materials. The val- 
uation of the Commission, based on 1914 costs, is around 
$20,000,000. 

Another point stressed by the carriers is that the real 
worth of a property is the capitalization based on a return of 
six per cent, regardless of the percentage yield on the par value 
of its securities or its cost. This “commercial valuation” takes 
in all the elements of location, earnings, etc., which increase 
its worth as a going enterprise. 

Counsel for one important road believes that the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court leaves a loophole through which 
the roads can make an effective fight for review of the “recap- 
ture” provisions. This lies in the following excerpt from the 
decision handed down by Chief Justice Taft: 


It is also said in argument that the value of the carrier’s property 
upon which the net income was calculated was too low and was unfair 
to the carrier. The value of the property, it is argued, really depends 
on the profit to be expected from its use, and should be calculated 
on the income from the rates prevailing when the law was passed, 
which must be presumed to have been reasonable. The true value 
of the carrier’s property would then be shown to be so much higher 
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than reported that the actual return would not be higher than six 
per cent of it and there would be no excess. 

We do not think that with the record as it is such an argument 
is open to the appellant. It did allege that the values on which the 
return was estimated were not the true values, but it did not allege 
what the true values were. This was not good pleading, and did not 
properly tender the issue on the question of value. 


In the Dayton-Goose Creek case, in which this decision was 
rendered, the question of “commercial valuation” was not pro- 
perly brought forward, according to the railroad counsel. The 
only railroad raising this issue was the Kansas City Southern, 
which merely had the standing of “a friend of the court” and 
not of a principal. 

It is expected that the carriers will not bring up this con- 
tention until the Commission has raised the issue of valuations 
or has sought to put the recapture clause into effect. 


EXCESS EARNINGS ORDERS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission, April 3, issued its fourth annual order 
requiring carriers to report their excess earnings and at the 
same time put out a notice that 6 per cent interest would be 
collected upon excess earnings due under the recapture clause 
of section 15-a not sent to the Commission within the four 
months allowed by the statute. 

The orders requiring the carriers to report their excess 
earnings are somewhat more detailed than those which have 
preceded them. They reproduce paragraphs (1), (6) and (9) of 
section 15-a and are followed by the orders issued in compliance 
therewith. The orders are as follows: 


It is ordered, That pursuant to law and to the following rules 
and regulations for the determination and recovery of the excess in- 
come payable under said section 15a, each and every carrier subject 
to said section 15a, as defined in paragraph (1) thereof, be, and it is 
hereby, required to file with this commission on or before May 1, 
1924, a report of the value of the railway property held for and used 
by it in the service of transportation and of the net railway operat- 
ing income or deficit therein derived from the operation of such 
property, said report to be rendered substantially in the form of Ex- 


- hibits A, B. C. D, and E annexed and made a part of this order: 


Provided, That in cases where two or more carriers constitute a 
group under common control and management and are operated as 
a single system, as provided in paragraph (6) of said section 15a, the 
foregoing matters shall be reported for the system as a whole irre- 
spective of the separate ownership and accounting returns of the 
various parts of such system and in addition the system report shall 
include separate schedules referred to above in behalf of each operat- 
ing carrier included in the system report. The facts with respect to 
the control, management, and operation of the carriers reported as 


a ee a group within the meaning of said paragraph should be 
fully stated. 


It is further ordered: 

1. That the value of the railway property held for and used in 
the service of transportation shall be computed upon such basis as 
by the carriers is deemed equitable and in. accord with the facts. 
There shall not, however, be included in such aggregate value the 
value of any equipment or other property used but not owned and 
for the use of which deductions have been made in arriving at the 
net railway operating income. 

2. That in computing net railway operating income or any de- 
ficit therein, no corrections of, additions to, deductions from, or other 
changes in the appropriate income accounts as stated in the account- 
ing records for the year ended December 31, 1923, shall be made, 
except such as may be found necessary in order to rectify any vio- 
lation or violations of the commission’s accounting rules or classi- 
fications. 

It is further ordered, That remittances to the Interstate Com- 
merce. Commission, pursuant to the requirements of said paragraph 
(6), shall be made concurrently with the report to which it relates, 
in federal reserve funds, drawn to the order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and transmitted to George B. McGinty, Secretary, 
Washington, D. C. 

It is further ordered, That an original report and six copies 
thereof shall be forwarded to George B. McGinty, Secretary, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Washington, D. C. Reports shall be 
prepared in typewritten or printed form, on paper approximately 8% 
by 11 inches, with 11% inches margin at the left side for binding, but 
wea necessary, larger sheets folded to these dimensions may 

e used. 

It is further ordered, That the original report shall be made un- 
der oath, signed and filed on behalf of the carrier by its president, a 
vice-president, comptroller, auditor, or other executive officer having 
knowledge of the matters therein set forth and duly designated for 
that purpose by the carrier, and that duplicates thereof shall be cer- 
tified to (without oath) as being true and correct copies. 


The notice that interest would be collected on excess earn- 
ings not sent to the Commission within the period prescribed by 
the law is based upon a ruling made by the comptroller-gen- 
eral of the United States, made by the official upon an inquiry 
from the chairman of division 4 as to whether in the admin- 
istration of paragraphs (6), (9) and (10) of section 15-a the 
Commission was empowered to collect interest on amounts due 
by carriers on “the recoverable excess of net railway operating 
income of delinquent carriers, and if so, from what date and 
at what rate.” The Commission’s statement on the subject 
follows: 


Upon inquiry from the Chairman of Division 4 as to whether in 
the administration of paragraphs (6), (9) and (10) of section 15a of 
the interstate commerce act, 41 Stat. 489, this Commission is em- 
Powered to collect interest on amounts due by carriers on the recov- 
erable excess of net railway operating income of delinquent carriers, 
and if so, from what date and at what rate, the Comptroller General 
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of the United States, under date of February 19, 1924, replied as 
lows: 

- “Paragraph (6) of said section lia of the Interstate Commerce 

Act provides that: 

“Tf, under the provisions of this section, any carrier receives for 
any year a net railway operating income in excess of 6 per centum 
of the value of the railway property held for and used by it in the 
service of transportation, one-half of such excess shall be placed in 
a reserve fund established and maintained by such carrier, and the 
remaining one-half thereof shall, within the first four months follow- 
ing the Close of the period for which such computation is made, be 
recoverable by and paid to the Commission for the purpose of estab- 
lishing and maintaining a general railroad contingent fund as here- 
inafter described, * * *,’ 

“The railroad contingent fund indicated is a trust fund to be 
used by the Interstate Commerce Commission as set forth in the act. 
Paragraph (10) of section 15a provides that: 

“The general railroad contingent fund so to be recoverable by 
and paid to the Commission and all accretions thereof shall be a 
revolving fund and shall be administered by the Commission. It 
shall be used by the Commission in furtherance of the public interest 
in railway transportation either by making loans to carriers to meet 
expenditures for capital account or to refund maturing securities 
originally issued for capital account, or by purchasing transportation 
equipment and facilities and leasing the same to carriers, as herein- 
after provided * * *.’ 

“Paragraph (9) of said section provides that: 

“*The Commission shall prescribe rules and regulations for the 
determination and recovery of the excess income payable to it under 
this section, and may require such security and prescribe such rea- 
sonable terms and conditions in connection therewith as it may find 
necessary * * *,’ 

“The law imposes upon the Commission the duty of collecting 
the amount of excess income payable into the General Railroad Con- 
tingent Fund, prescribes the time within which such amount is to be 
paid by the carrier and specifically directs the Commission to pre- 
scribe such reasonable terms and conditions as it may find necessary 
in connection with the making of such collections. These provisions 
of the law would appear to authorize and empower the Commission 
to prescribe regulations providing for the collection of interest on 
amounts not paid within the time fixed by law for such payments. 
Questions as to the rate of interest and the date from which it should 
be computed are for determination by the Commission within the 
scope of the authority vested in it under the law. Matters for con- 
sideration in determining the rate of interest to be charged the de- 
linquent carriers are the rates charged on loans made from the Gen- 
enral Railroad Contingent Fund and the necessity for charging inter- 
est as a means of effecting correct and prompt returns by the car- 
riers, The time allowed in the statute, to wit, within four months 
from the close of the period covered by the computation to be made 
by the carrier under rules and regulations prescribed by the Com- 
mission, would appear to be for consideration in determining the 
date from which the interest is to be charged. Any reasonable reg- 
ulations the Commission may prescribe requiring payment of inter- 
est by delinquent carriers, whether such delinquency arises from 
delay in making returns or from incorrect returns, would be regarded 
by this office as within the scope of the powers conferred upon the 
Commission under the law.’’ 

Pursuant to the foregoing ruling, the Commission desires to an- 
nounce that interest on amounts of excess railway operating income 
payable to the United States under the provisions of section 15a will 
be required at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, beginning four 


months after the termination of the period for which the said excess 
income is computed, 


SENATE COMMITTEE ACTION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Senate interstate commerce committee, April 2, decided 
to begin hearings next Wednesday, April 9, on the bills providing 
for repeal or amendment of section 15-a of the interstate com- 
merce act. Senator La Follette’s bill providing for “scientific” 
rate-making, which repeals part of section 15-a and amends part 
of it, will be taken up at the hearings. The railroads will be 
heard first by the committee. 

The committee also decided to consider in executive session, 
April 9, before the hearing on section 15-a, the bills providing 
for elimination of the surcharge on travel in Pullman cars. 
Chairman Smith today obtained permission to have printed as 
a public document data on the surcharge prepared by the Com- 
mission. Senator Cummins announced he would offer the fol- 
lowing amendments to any bill providing for elimination of the 
surcharge: “Provided, the abolition of the surcharge does not 
involve an increase in freight rates or fares for travel in ordinary 
coaches” and “Provided, this act shall not apply to any railroad 
whose net operating income of the year 1923 was less than 
five and one-half per cent upon the value of its property used 
in the service of transportation.” 

The committee received an adverse report from its sub- 
committee on S. 1989, a bill introduced by Senator Dill of Wash- 
ington, providing for state control of new construction of rail- 
roads wholly between points in a state. The sub-committee was 


composed of Senators Couzens, Pittman and Wheeler. No action 
was taken on the report. 


ROADS FIGHT HIGH TAXES 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Following the recent statement from the committee on pub- 
lic information of the Eastern Presidents’ Conference that un- 
less something is done to stop the sharp advances in taxation 
saltrond rates will have to be increased, two additional railroads 
a issued statements joining forces in the campaign against 
co— These are the Southern Pacific and the Central of 


The Southern Pacific said: 
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Our county and municipal expenditures have doubled in seven 
years, increasing from $1,214,000,000 in 1914, to $2,460,000,000 in 1921. 
Our state taxation grew in greater ratio, increasing from $330,000,000 
to $1,126,000,000, or 238 per cent. Our federal taxes increased from 
$682,000,000 to $4,903,000,000 in the same period, or 619 per cent. 

These annual burdens are a tremendous tax upon industry and 
upon the savings of our people. In 1921, these direct taxes aggregated 
$8,489,000,000, or more than $200 annually for every person able to 
engage in productive effort in our country. 

In the case of our largest Western railway company, during the 
last six years, the Federal Government has collected taxes in excess 
of the dividend payments of any one year. These taxes, it must be 


remembered, are substanitially in addition to and of different classes 
from those paid prior to 1915. 


The Central of Georgia, in a statement over the signature 
of President: L. A. Downs, said: 


This tax burden is borne by those who do not realize that they 
Pay taxes at all. It has been estimated that one dollar out of every 
six spent by consumers goes for taxes—Federal, State, county or 
municipal. Taxes, because they enter into the cost of production, 
are in the food we eat, the clothes we wear, and the rent we pay. 


From the viewpoint of the railroad president, he pointed 
out the unfairness to the railroads of allowing tax-exempt se- 
curities to fill the market, driving out the bonds that are the 
backbone of improvements for the railroad industry, or forcing 
them to pay much higher rates of interest. He added: 


Aside from the fact that such securities allow part of the popula- 
tion to evade income taxation|, he says, the attractiveness of such in- 
vestment has caused railway investment to appear unattractive by 
comparison. To the extent that the ready sale of tax-exempt 
securities encourages civic extravagance, it increases taxation in 
general, and tends to saddle undue burdens upon the public. To the 
extent that such sale helps to keep capital out of the railroads, it 
prevents the railroad from installing the modern facilities that in- 
crease efficiency and make possible reduction of rates. 

Our purpose in making this statement is to int out to our 
patrons that taxes are reflected in the rates which they pay for 
transportation and to urge them to help themselves and also help 


us by putting forth every effort to bring about a reduction in taxes. 
We believe that few agar realize the extent to which freight and 
passenger rates are @ 


ected by direct and indirect taxation. 


SERVICE ORDER NO. 40 


In connection with its service order No. 40, requiring the 
Kansas City Terminal Railway Company to permit the use of 
its property by the Missouri-Kansas-Texas under the terms of 
the operating agreement which the reorganized Katy refuses to 
take over, the Commission recited the facts, which, in its judg- 
ment, created an emergency warranting and requiring it to issue 
an order, the effect of which will be to continue the existing 
status until the Commission can dispose of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas formal complaint on the subject. Among the facts so re- 
cited are that the Katy, which petitioned for the order, is paying 
rent for the use of the property in accordance with the terms 
of an agreement between the terminal company and the pre- 
decessor Katy company, made January 24, 1910, but that the 
new company, acting upon the outcome of a suit involving the 
question whether the new company was bound by the old com- 


. pany, has declined to adopt that agreement. Instead it has 


notified the terminal company of its desire to make an agree- 
ment for the use of the union passenger station and other fa- 
cilities in Kansas City upon what is commonly known as the 
user basis. The terminal company has declined to enter into an 
agreement upon that basis. The terminal company has given 
notice of intention to refuse the petitioner the use of its prop- 
erty, after April 1, except upon the terms of the operating 
agreement entered into by the old company, which the new one 
is not willing to continue in effect. The courts have decided 
it may elect or may refuse to stand by the agreement of the old 
company. The new one has decided against adherence to the 
agreement of 1910, which is supplemental to one made in 1909. 

The Commission said that payments made by the petitioner 
should not be the final measure of compensation ultimately to be 
paid for the period the emergency order is in effect, but that the 
total compensation ultimately to be paid for that period was 
that to be agreed upon by the carriers, or in the event of con- 
tinued disagreement, such as the Commission, after hearing, 
might find just and reasonable. 


SAYS COMMISSION IS WRONG 


Alleging that the Commission was in error in its decision 
in No. 13103, Mitsui & Company, Ltd., vs. Director-General, when 
it said there was no privity between Mitsui & Company of Hong 
Kong and Mitsui & Company, Ltd, and that the consignee was 
not before it as a party complainant, John Andrew Ronan has 
again requested the Commission to grant a hearing in the case. 
He asked for an opportunity to show that the first declaration 
in the complaint that “Mitsui & Company, Ltd.,” a corporation of 
Japan, was doing business at New York and other places, was 
true and correct. In his prayer Mr. Ronan said: 





We pray the Commission to reconsider its prior decision and 
orders in the premises for the reasons (a) that justice has not been 
done; (b) that complaint, as filed, is correct; (c) that the true and 
correct evidence in the premises has not been given the Commission. 
Therefore the Commission’s decision (81 I. C. C. 169) is contrary to 
the true facts; (d) that granting this petition will permit of com- 
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* plainant introducing. or producing the true and correct facts which 

we believe the Commission wants and demands; (e) that complain- 
ant, to wit, Mitsui & Company, Ltd., a corporation of Japan, has not 
had its day before the Commission or in court. 


REPARATION DECISION REVERSED 


The United States circuit court of appeals, sitting ai St. 
Louis, according to press dispatches, has reversed the directed 
verdict, entered in the United States court for the eastern 
district of Nebraska, awarding reparation to shippers of grain 
who paid rates, from Omaha to Pacific coast destinations which 
the Commissions, in its decision in No. 12929, In the Matter 
of Interstate Rates on Grain, Grain Products, and Hay, in 
carloads, between points, in Western and Mountain Pacific 
Groups, had held unjust and unreasonable, but which it had 
not ordered displaced by the rates it found would be just and 
reasonable. 

Judge Woodrough, at Omaha, according to the understand- 
ing of the litigation among Commission men who handled the 
Commission’s case, directed the jury to return a verdict for 
the plaintiffs on the ground that, the Commission having found 
the rates unjust and unreasonable and pointed out what would 
be just and reasonable, the measure of the damage was the 
difference between the rates collected and those which had 
been found just and reasonable. The Commission is not a 
party to the litigation so that whatever the understanding 
among the Commission men as to the character of the litigation 
is, it is based upon unofficial reports as to what has happened 
in the courts at Omaha and St. Louis. 

In the case mentioned, 64 I. C. C. 85, the Commission held 
the rates unjust and unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 
one-half of the increases allowed by its report in Ex Parte 74. 
The decision was made October 20, 1921. No order was issued. 
The Commission, however, said it expected the carriers to 
revise their rates as soon as practicable, not later than No- 
vember 20. They did not revise them. Therefore on November 
21, the Commission issued its order requiring the reduced 
rates to be made operative not later than December 27, 1921. 

The report and the order in that case were promulgated in 
the period the railroads had under consideration the making 
of a trial, voluntary reduction of 10 per cent in rates on 
products of the farm, orchard, garden and range. They ignored 
the decision of the Commission in the western grain case until 
it issued its order of November 21. 

Shippers who were compelled to use the old rates not- 
withstanding the Commission’s condemnation, according to the 
understanding at the Commission, acted upon the advice of 
attorneys that, under the principles laid down in cases before 
the courts, particularly the Darnell-Taenzer, a finding of un- 
reasonableness of itself established the right of the complain- 
ant to obtain reparation and filed suits. In Judge Woodrough’s 
court the directed verdict was entered in favor of the plain- 
tiff grain shipper. That case went to the circuit court of ap- 
peals with the result mentioned. The report from St. Louis 
indicates that the appellate court held that, the Commission 
having power to award reparation, the fact that it did not do 
so did not warrant Judge Woodrough in directing a verdict. 


WOLF CASE LITIGATION | 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In effect, although probably not in a technical sense, the 
Supreme Court of the United States, has set down for argument 
on brief, the principle laid down in Kansas City Southern vs. 
Wolf, 261 U. S., 133, in all its aspects. Chief Justice Taft, in 
two letters to John F. Finerty, has advised him as counsel for 
the Railroad Administration, and through him all counsel con- 
cerned in the matter, that the court will welcome briefs on the 
rule or principle in the Wolf case not confined to the narrow 
issue raised by the application of James G. Wilson, to set aside 
the rule of the court forbidding the discussion of the principle 
in a decided case, such as the Wolf case, so as to allow him 
to discuss the rule in its application to Mr. Wilson’s case, A. J. 
Parrington vs. Davis, a case that has become about as well 
known as the Wolf case. Technically that application is the 
only matter before the court. So far as the non-technical ship- 
per interested in having the rule in the Wolf case considered 
with a view to having it modified as he thinks it should be, the 
Wolf case itself has been opened up for consideration. 

The correspondence between the chief justice and Mr. Fin- 
erty was initiated by the former. When Mr. Finerty had filed 
a brief under the leave granted to Mr. Wilson, he confined it 
sharply to the particular issue in a precise way. Although 
the chief justice did not say so, a reading of his letter to Mr. 
Finerty led to the conclusion that he was struck by the close 
confinement of the argument to the phase particularly pertinent 
to the Parrington case. In his letter to Mr. Finerty, written 
for the chief justice by the clerk of the court, Mr. Finerty was 
advised that it was not intended by the court, in granting leave 
to argue the question decided in Kansas City Southern vs. Wolf, 
to limit the discussion but to alloy “the argument to be made 
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for a full reconsideration of the question there decided, as 
counsel may desire.” In addition to that advice, the chief jus. 
tice authorized Mr. Finerty to send a copy of the letter to 
other counsel in the case. 

Under date of March 31, the chief justice, in a second let- 
ter, said the time for filing briefs had been extended ten days. 
No time for filing briefs on the subject had been fixed, so it 
was taken the added time would run from the time of the 
receipt of the second letter. 

Technically the only matter before the court is the motion 
to permit arguments on the principle in the Wolf case men. 
tioned in the Traffic World, March 22, p. 766. It was upon that 
motion that Mr. Finerty filed the brief that drew forth the first 
letter from the chief justice in which he spoke of the leave 
granted Mr. Wilson as leave to discuss the Wolf case instead 
of merely a leave to argue why leave should be given to argue 
the principles in that case. The court never acted upon any- 
thing other than the motion for leave to set aside the rule 
of the court which Mr. Wilson was transgressing while dis- 
cussing the Parrington case. The chief justice called his at- 
tention to the rule and Mr. Wilson said he was not intending to 
transgress it but that he would ask to have it set aside and 
the chief justice said he might have leave. 

As before set forth, the leave was taken to mean merely 
the right to point out why the rule should be set aside so as 
to permit of an argument to show that, in so far at least as 
the Parrington case, the one at bar, was concerned, the court 
should permit a discussion of the Wolf case. Messrs. Wilson 
and Finerty confined themselves strictly to the phase of the 
Wolf case seemingly involved in the Parrington case, with the 
result, as before set forth, that Mr. Taft advised the latter that 
it was not the intention of the court to limit the discussion but 
to allow “the argument to be made for a full reconsideration 
of the question there decided, as counsel may desire.” 

None of those interested in the Wolf case principle was 
willing to say what effect, if any, the permit to discuss the Wolf 
case principle in full would have upon the Wolf case itself. That, 
of course, is a bridge that has not yet been reached. The fact 
is that Chief Justice Taft has advised Mr. Finerty that there 
are no limitations on the scope of the argument and that an 
allowance of ten added days for the filing of briefs has been 
made. It is inferred from that that the court is desirous of 
getting all the additicnal light on the subject possible and that 
if any real difficulty arose in getting briefs ready within that 
time the interest, if any, that found such difficulty might not be 
held strictly to the letter of the ten days’ allowance. However, 
that is mere inference. 

As to whether the court will desire oral argument on the 
subject there has been some speculation, but no light. ‘Those 
interested believe the court should, if possible, permit a discus- 
sion, because, as a class, they believe the court legislated when 
it spoke through Justice McReynolds in the Wolf case. 


WOLF CASE LEGISLATION 


Representative Newton of Minnesota has introduced in the 
House (H. R, 8285) the bill drafted by the Commission to meet 
the situation growing out of the Wolf case. The bill is iden- 
tical with that passed by the Senate and both measures are 


now before the House committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce. 


STORE DOOR DELIVERY PLAN 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Establishment of a nation-wide concern to handle all less 
than carload freight from the railroads on a store door delivery 
and pick-up plan is being considered by the American Railway 
Express Company, following a report on the subject by a special 
committee of its officials. This would be an expansion of the 
present express service. It is estimated that it would affect 
six per cent of the railroad traffic of the country. Officials 
of the company said that no definite plans for inaugurating the 
system had yet been taken. The committee has been studying 
the situation for a year. ‘ 

It is suggested that the railroads, shippers, and commercial 
organizations in all parts of the nation cooperate in working 
out the system in such way as to insure its success. The rail- 
roads would necessarily take the larger part of the responsibility 
for forming the concern. The rail and express officials would 
face the task of raising capital sufficient to provide the equip- 
ment and facilities to handle every ton of or less than carload 
freight. 

The committee that prepared the report consists of the fol- 
lowing officials of the American Railway Express Company: 
J. F. Baker, general manager, of Los Angeles, Cal.. W. E. Beck- 
ner, general’ manager, Cincinnati; H. E. Cartwright, assistant 
to the vice-president, New York; C. L. Chase, general manager, 
St. Louis; L. R. Gwyn, special assistant to the president, New 
York; W. W. Owens, general manager, Washington; Mr. Gwy2 
is chairman of the committee and E. R. Merry, Jr., is secretary. 

The committee suggests that the railroads turn over all their 
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less than carload freight to a single company, which would 
collect the freight from the doors of the shippers and deliver 
it at the other end of the route, caring for all details of routing, 
as in the case of express business now handled by the American 
Railway Express, 

The committee points out that the individual trucking con- 
cerns in each city would have to give way to the centralized 
company. Many of the existing railway terminals would be 
taken over and the 48 hours free storage at each terminal would 
be eliminated. 

The report says in part: 


To achieve the efficiency and economies desired, the only com- 
plete solution would appear to be a system under which one 
responsible agency would handle the entire less than carload lot 
business of all railroads, including pick-up and delivery at either 
or both terminals, the responsibility of such organization to start 
at the shipper’s door and end at the consignee’s door, and the 
business so handled to be under its charge and direction during 
its entire journey, including the rail portion thereof, the rail car- 
rier’s duty to be mere haulage of the cars, but without any ter- 
minal or intermediate transfer manual handling. 

This, however, would require the abolition of all less than 
carload lot rates and service by the railroads on its own account, 
and that the rates named by such agency would be inclusive of 
pick-up and delivery and would not be subject to reduction in the 
event the shipper or consignee called for or delivered his own 
goods. In short, the shipper’s present option of providing his own 
truckage would be abolished. 

Such a system also would necessitate that shipper’s present 
right to route be canceled, but under such a system, since com- 
plete transportation would be furnished, the question of the route, 
transfer points or depots through which handled would be of no 
material interest to the shipper. The creation of such a system 
would do away with the necessity of the present 48-hour free 
storage privilege at destination. Under present practices, since 
the railroad furnishes no delivery, it is obviously necessary to 
notify the consignee of arrival of freight and to hold such freight 
for a reasonable time pending his orders, but under the above 
mentioned plan the consignee’s notice of arrival would consist of 
the goods themselves being offered for delivery, and provided he 
refused to accept same or could not be located, the goods then to 
be placed in warehouse subject_to accrued charges and at con- 
signee’s expense for storage and subsequent delivery. 

As to rates, the structure to cover such a system would of 
necessity have to be an approximate equivalent of present 
L, C. L. (less than car load) tariffs plus average trucking costs as 
to offices where no truckage is furnished. As to offices where no 
truckage is furnished, the rates should be the approximate equiva- 
lent of present L. C. L. rates. The rates would have to be con- 
structed upon the block tariff plan now _used by the express com- 
pany, the effort being to devise rates bearing such certain per- 
centage reltaionship to express rates as would cause the final rate 
to roughly approximate L. C. L. plus truckage. Obviously, under 
such plan the combined rate in some instances might be lower 
and in some instances higher than present L. C. L. plus truckage, 
but the differences should not be great, and on the average such 
system should be satisfactory. 


SECTION 27 ARGUMENTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Three hours of time were given by the entire Commission 
March 29 to arguments on the question whether the Commis- 
sion should give recognition under the proviso to section 27 of 
the Jones merchant marine law, to the Northern Navigation 
Company, operating a boat line between Sarnia, Ont., and Du- 
luth, and carrying merchandise between points in the United 
States through Canadian territory. The discussion took place 
on the record, as made in No. 14548, Rail-Lake-and-Rail Rates 
between United States Points via Canadian lines. ' 

J. H. Fishback, representing the Candian lines, F. S. Keiser, 
representing shippers in the northwest and some in New Eng- 
land, and E. J. Rich, representing the Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts, advocated a continuance of the service on the 
ground that it was lawful. John Nicholson, for the United 
States Shipping Board and F. W. Sullivan, for the Great Lakes 
Transit Corporation, contended the Commission had not given 
the recognition to the route contemplated by the section 27. 

Chairman Hall, taking note of the fact that the section im- 
poses no penalty upon the carrier nor prescribes a rule to be 
followed by the Commission in extending recognition, asked 
Mr. Sullivan why the matter was not taken to the courts. Mr. 
Sullivan said that nearly every court had said that the questions 
brought up for judicial consideration before being presented to 
the Commission was an administrative question which should 
be passed upon by the Commission. He also pointed out that 
the Commission has initiated this proceeding. 

Section 27 says no merchandise shall be transported by 
water, or by land and water, on penalty of forfeiture thereof, 
between points in the United States either directly or via a 
foreign port, or for any part of the transportation, in any other 
a than an American vessel, or a vessel to which the priv- 
lege of engaging in the coastwise trade had been extended, 
provided, however, that the section would not apply to mer- 
qandise transported between points within the continental 

hited States “over through routes heretofore or hereafter rec- 
ognized by the Interstate Commerce Commission for which 
care rate tariffs have been or shall hereafter be filed with 
oy Commission when such routes are in part over Canadian 
1 lines and their own or connecting water facilities.” 
e law question involved in the case, according to Mr. 
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Rich, was what constituted recognition. His idea was that the 
facts with which the others participating in the case had dealt 
extensively had little or nothing to do with the real issue. His 
contention was that recognition, in this instance at least, meant 
no more nor any less than the definition given in the ordinary 
dictionary, that is, acknowledging that a certain thing existed. 
In this instance, he said, the question of fact was as to whether 
there were such through routes and whether rate tariffs had 
been filed. About the existence of some through routes and 
rates there was no dispute. 

Mr. Sullivan, however, denied that through routes for which 
the Northern Navigation Company had provided rates, since 
June 5, 1920, the date of the passage of the merchant marine 
law, were in existence on the day the law was enacted. He 
asserted that, by tariffs which the Commission allowed to be- 
come effective ‘in June, 1922, notwithstanding requests for their 
suspension, the Northern Navigation Company, for the first 
time, participated in through route and joint rate arrangements 
to southern New England and eastern trunk lines via the Ni- 
agara frontier. He admitted the existence of through routes 
and joint rates to northern New England via the Montreal 
gateway. 

Mr. Keiser devoted himself largely to a discussion of what 
he regarded as the monopoly and the monopolistic attitude of 
the Great Lakes Transit Corporation, declaring that Duluth, for 
which he was speaking more particularly than any other inter- 
est, had not been benefitted by the divorce of the lake lines 
from their railroad ownership in 1916, as it had expected. Prior 
to the divorce, he said, there were four lake lines owned by 
railroads active in competition with each other in the matter 
of service, if not in rates. Duluth, he said, thought that by a 
divorce of the lake lines from their railroad owners there might 
be a greater spread between the all-rail and the lake-and-rail 
rates. Instead, however, he said, the Great Lakes Transit Cor- 
poration, the successor to those four lines, had established 
rates on the same basis and had achieved returns ranging from 
a little more than eight per cent to more than fourteen per cent. 
Instead of increasing the spread, he said, the newcomer had 
taken advantage of every opportunity to raise its rates and not 
fulfill the expectations of Duluth or any other community that 
had advocated the divorce. He said that the Northern Naviga- 
tion Company had gone into the service at the solicitation of 
Duluth and other American shippers, and that as soon as that 
was done the Great Lakes line recognized the competition at 
least to the extent of appointing a freight solicitor to work in 
Duluth. 

Mr. Nicholson, for the Shipping Board, said that section 27 
was the extension of the principle embodied in the coastwise 
trade law which limits the traffic between American ports to 
American ships, to the land and water lines between American 
points via Canadian territory. He dwelt at considerable length 
upon the preference, he said, Australia and other parts of the 
British empire gave to traffic from the United States that moved 
out from American points via the Canadian railroads. He said 
the preference was so great in one instance that an American 
shipper at San Francisco was enabled to ship his traffic out 
through a Canadian port and get it to Australia for less than 
it could be sent direct. 

Throughout the argument of Mr. Nicholson ran the sugges- 
tion of public interest. Commissioners Myer and ,Chairman Hall 
asked questions and elicited the proposition from Mr. Nicholson 
that the Shipping Board contended that the Commission was 
authorized by the statute to consider public interest when pass- 
ing upon the question of whether it should or should not recog- 
nize routes through Canada. 


FREIGHT CLAIMS REPORT 


While the total number of claims filed with the carriers 
and the total amount of claims paid show some increase in 
1923, the increase is accounted for by the inclusion of 60 per 
cent of the mileage of Canadian members, as against 13 per 
cent in 1922, and by the claims paid in 1923 on perishables, aris- 
ing out of the strike in 1922, according to the annual report of 
the committee on freight claim prevention of the Freight Claim 
Division of the A. R, A. 

The claims paid in 1923 amounted to $49,540,377, compared 
with $48,084,995 in 1922, and $96,730,000 in 1921. Olthough there 
is an increase in the amount paid, the ratio of payments to 
gross revenue shows a slight reduction, being 1.05 in 1923, as 
against 1.20 per cent in 1922. This is due to the increased num- 
ber of ton-miles of service performed. 

The number of claims presented during the past year was 
2,833,984, or 6.8 claims for each million ton-miles of service per- 
formed, as compared with 2,351,412 claims filed in 1922, or 6.9 
claims for each million ton-miles of service performed. Compar- 
ing the figures for 1923 with those for 1919, there was a reduc- 
tion of 42 per cent in the number of claims paid for each million 
ton-miles of service performed. 

Of all claims filed, 65.9 per cent were settled within 30 days 
and 20.3 per cent within from 30 to 90 days, or a total of 86.2 
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per cent of all claims settled within 90 days. Claims carried 
tay a 297,004 for the year 1923, as compared with 295,000 

Some of the outstanding jtems of the detailed report are: 
A decrease of 47.4 per cent in the claims on cotton; an increase 
of 53.9 per cent in the claims on coal and coke; a decrease of 
57 per cent in the claims on silk; an increase of 38.3 per cent 
on live stock claims and a decrease of 41.1 per cent in claims 
on boots and shoes. The loss of entire packages showed a de- 
crease of 20.3 per cent and claims paid resulting from thefts and 
robberies of freight shipments showed a decline of 36.6 per cent. 

Of the total claims paid in 1923, 29.8 per cent were due to 
loss, 56.6 per cent were due to damage and 13.6 per cent were 
caused by delay. 

The campaign of education to aid all shippers is being con- 
tinued and extended to reach the more individual needs of all 
shippers. The campaign to increase the use of metal strappings 
and wire for binding brought even greater results in 1923 than 
it did the previous year, when it was estimated that it influ- 
enced a 56 per cent reduction in the claims for concealed, un- 
located and robbery losses from packages. 


COMMODITY PRICES AND RATES 


The Bureau of Railway Economics has issued its third bulle- 
tin on the subject of commodity prices in their relation to trans- 
portation costs, the commodity dealt with being cotton. The 
bureau said the study showed that the producer received $27.80 
for growing 100 pounds of cotton and that the railroad received 
66 cents for hauling 100 pounds of cotton. 

The amount the producer received, the bureau said, was the 
weighted average farm price paid the producer in the calendar 
year 1923 for 100 pounds of cotton, computed from Department 
of Agriculture statistics, while the amount the railroad received 
was the average freight revenue for hauling 100 pounds of cot- 
ton in 1923, computed from preliminary returns made by the 
principal cotton carriers to the Commission for 1923. In a state- 
ment explaining the results of the study, the bureau said: 


1. The freight rate is relatively a small percentage of the 
price, even on the long-distance hauls. . 

2. The freight rate is not a controlling factor in the deter- 
mination of prices. 

3. Freight rates are a small factor, in relation to the price 
of cotton, and do not retard its freedom of movement into both 
domestic and foreign markets. 

4. Cotton prices varied widely from week to week, although, 
with a few slight exceptions, the freight rates remained sta- 
tionary. These variations in most cases were many times the 
total rate to market. 

5. The grade of the cotton is an important element in estab- 
lishing the price paid .the producer. Standards for grades are 
well established under government supervision and it is possible 
for the producer to determine with a fair degree of accuracy to 
what grade his product belongs. 

Prices on middling cotton show a variation from week to 
week although, with few exceptions, the freight rates remained 
stationary. These variations in prices in all cases exceeded the 
freight rates. 

Shipping points with identical freight rates also showed wide 
variations in prices on the same day. 

The demand for cotton and not the freight rate is the con- 
trolling factor in determining the price which the producer re- 
ceives for his cotton, since he sells his products either at the 
plantation or at the point of ginning and the ultimate destina- 
tion is seldom determined at the time of sale. 

The study shows that the producer who sells his cotton 
either at the plantation or at the point of ginning receives as 
much for his cotton, which eventually reaches the New England 
territory on a higher freight rate, as for cotton that goes to 
nearby mills. The producer therefore does not have to pay the 
freight to the consuming market. 

The freight rate is a small percentage of the delivered price 
at the ultimate destination, varying from 1 to 6% per cent. 

The study was conducted for the purpose of developing the 
effect of freight rates on prices paid producers of domestic cot- 
ton shipped from producing sections of the United States to 
representative mill consuming centers and principal ports of export 
for the period from August 17 to December 28, 1923, inclusive. 
Prices paid consumers were obtained through local railroad 
agents either from producers, buyers or merchants and were the 
prices for ginned cotton in bales excluding the amount the pro- 
ducers received for cotton seed and other by-products. The 
prices used in the study were obtained from fifty-seven shipping 
points distributed throughout the cotton producing sections of 
the country and covered actual sales. ; 


CONSTRUCTIVE VIEW OF SHIPPERS 


It has become more or less popular among persons who 
cannot see the necessity for a constructive attitude toward 
the railroads, especially the radical members of Congress, 
to regard as “pro railroad” those who are opposed to plans 
for embarrasing the railroads at this time and who say that 
the transportation act of 1920 should be allowed to stand as it 
is, in the interest of adequate transportation. The Traffic World 
has thought that it might be illuminating to assemble reports 
of action of this sort that has been taken by shippers, as indi- 
viduals or associations, commercial organizations, and traffic 
clubs—in short, by persons and associations not representing 
the railroads in any sense. It has, therefore, gone back through 
its files as far as the latter part of April, 1923, and herewith 
presents a list of such resolutions and petitions. It may have 
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omitted some that have been printed in its columns and, of 
course, there were many that did not come to its notice at al: 


The Omaha Chamber of Commerce executive committee adopted 
resolutions ogame | confidences in the railroads and _ opposing 
changes in the law (Traffic World, March 29, 1924, page 838). 

Representative Wefald, of Minnesota, submitted a petition of the 
Commercial Club of Moorehead, Minn., protesting against any change 
in the transportation act. Traffic World, March 29, 1924, page 813), 

Shippers of Shreveport, La., insert full page newspaper advertise. 
ment, headed, “‘Quit Nagging at the Railroads. Help them.” (Traffic 
World, March 22, 1924, page 723). 

The Norfolk-Portsmouth Traffic Club, adopted a resolution to the 
effect that its members believed that for the best interest of the 
country’s business, there should be no changes in the transportation 
act. (Traffic World, March 22, 1924, page 774). 

The El Paso Traffic Club adopted a resolution opposing any change 
in the transportation act. (Traffic World, March 15, 1924, page 669). 

The Centerville (Cal.) Chamber of Commerce adopted a resolu- 
tion opposing changes in the transportation act. (Traffic World, March 
15, 1924, page 669). 

Senator Shortridge submitted a resolution adopted by the Cali- 
fornia Development Association opposing any substantial change in 
the transportation act. (Traffic World, March 15, 1924, page 669). 

Senator Frazier submitted a resolution adopted by the Commer- 
cial Club of Grand Forks, N. D., protesting against making any change 
in the transportation act. (Traffic World, March 15, 1924, page 669), 

The Commercial Club of Sleepy Eye, Minn., adopted a resolu- 
tion opposing substantial changes in the transportation act. (Traffic 
World, March 15, 1924, page 669). 

Representative Strong, of Kansas, submitted a petition on the 
Chamber of Commerce of Herington, Kan., — against changes 
in the transportation act. (Traffic World, March 15, 1924). 

The St. Paul Association of Public and Business Affairs adopted a 
resolution to the effect that the association was opposed to any at- 
tempt to repeal or amend the transportation act. (Traffic World, 
March 8, 1924, page 601). 

The Poughkeepsie Manufacurers’ Association expressed itself as 
being opposed to any changes in the fundamental provisions of the 
transportation act. (Traffic World, March 1, 1924, page 540). 

The Helena (Mont.) Commercial Club’s petition opposing changes 
in the transportation act was submitted in the House by Repre- 
sentative Leavitt. (Traffic World, March 1, 1924; page 541). 

Representative Baker submitted resolutions and petitions from 
various California chambers of commerce and other organizations, pro- 
testing against changes in the transportation act. (Traffic World, 
March 1, 1924, page 541). 

Representative Fuller submitted a petition signed by the citizens 
of La Salle county, Ill., asking that no change be made in the trans- 
portation act. Senator Capper introduced a similar resolution of the 
Horton (Kan.) Community Chamber of Commerce. (Traffic World, 
March 1, 1924, page 541). 

The Transportation Club of Louisville adopted resolutions against 
ee the transportation act. (Traffic World, February 23, 1924, 
page 498). 

The Traffic Club of Peoria adopted a resolution against repeal or 
amendment of the transportation act. Traffic World, Feb. 23, 1924, 
page 498). 

The Memphis Chamber of Commerce adopted a resolution oppos- 
ing amendment of the transportation act and favoring the continu- 
ance of the rate-making power in the Commission. (Traffic World, 
Feb. 23, 1924, page 498). 


Senator Curtis, of Kansas, submitted resolutions of the chambers 
of commerce of Kansas City, Kans., and Beloit, protesting against any 
substantial changes in the transportation act. (Traffic World, Feb, 23, 
1924, page 477). 


The Brigham Rotary Club, of Brigham City, Utah, and the 
Chamber of Commerce of Richfield, Utah, adopted resolutions oppos- 
ing material changes in the transportation act. (Traffic World, Feb. 
23, 1924, page 477). 

The Little Rock Board of Commerce adopted a resolution urging 
that no amendment be made to the transportation act. (Traffic World, 
Feb. 23, 1924, page 477). 


Representative Leavitt, of Montana, submitted a peition of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Missoula, Mont., asking that the transporta- 
tion act be continued until it has had a fair test under normal condi- 
tions and that no legislation amending the act be passed by the 
present Congress. (Traffic World, Feb. 23, 1924, page 477). 

The Grant County Chamber of Commerce of New Mexico adopted 
a resolution opposing any change in the transportation act. Traffic 
World, Feb. 23, 1924, page 477). 

The Rotary Club of Raton, New Mexico, adopted a resolution pro- 
testing against changes in the fundamental provisions of the trans- 
portation act. (Traffic World, Feb. 24, 1924, page 477). 

Senator Bursum submitted petitions of 247 citizens of Raton and 
of 373 citizens of Clovis, Vaughn, and Carlsbad, New Mexico, that no 
substantial change be made in the transportation act. (Traffic World, 
Feb. 24, 1924, page 477). 

Senator Curtis submitted a memorial of sundry firms and citizens 
of Leavenworth, Kans., remonstrating against any change in the 
transportation act. He introduced a resolution of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Ellsworth, Kans., to the same effect. (Traffic World, 
Feb. 16, 1924, page 409). ; ‘ 

Senator McKinley, of Illinois, submitted a memorial from sundry 
citizens of Chicago, protesting against fundamental changes in the 
transportation act. (Traffic World, Feb. 16, 1924, page 409). 

Senator Robinson, of Arkansas, introduced letters in the nature of 
a memorial from the citizens of Fort Smith, Ark., opposing substantial 
ag in the transportation act. (Traffic World, Feb. 16, 1924, 

age 409). 
. The Traffic Club of Kansas City adopted a resolution to the effect 
that it had confidence in the ability of the carriers to solve the trans- 
portation problems with which the country is confronted and stating 
that the club is opposed to altering the transportation act until it has 
had a longer fair trial. Traffic World, Feb. 9, 1924, page 364). 

The Traffic Club of St. Louis sent a letter to its members, carry- 
ing the resolution against attacks on the transportation act, a8 
adopted by the Associated Traffic Clubs of America, and urged its 
members to reproduce the resolution on their business letterheads 
and to forward it to congressional representatives. (Traffic World, 
Feb. 9, 1924, page 362). : 

Representative Fuller, of Illinois, submitted the action of the 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America, opposing amendment of the 
transportation act. Traffic World, Feb. 9, 1924, page 346). } 

The Chamber of Commerce of Benicia, Cal., adopted resolutions 
protesting against any change in the transportation act at present. 
(Traffic World, Feb. 9, 1924, page 346). 

The Davis Business Men’s Association of Davis, Cal., adopted 4 
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resolution opposing any change in the transportation act. (Traffic 
World, Feb. 9, 1924, e 346). 

The Madison (Wis.) Association of Commerce adopted resolutions 
expressing opposition to changes in the transportation act, and saying 
that the act had not had a chance to operate under normal condi- 
tions. Attention was directed specifically to the rate-making section 
which it said should not be disturbed. (Traffic World, Feb. 2, 1924, 

e 292). : 
pag senator Warren, of Wyoming, submitted a memorial of 1,255 citi- 
zens of Wyoming, Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, and Utah, protesting 
against government ownership and any amendment to the transporta- 
tion act except such as might be recommended by the Commission. 


' (Traffic World, Feb, 2, 1924, page’ 293). 


Senator McLean, of Connecticut, submitted a resolution of the 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Traffic Association a oa amendment 
or repeal of the transportation act. (Traffic World, Feb. 2, 1924, 

e 293). 
aed Representative Darrow, of Pennsylvania, introduced a petition of 
the Philadelphia Board of Trade protesting against amendment of the 
transportation act. (Traffic World, Feb. 2, 1924, page 293). 

A. E. Staley, president of the A. E. Staley ‘Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Decatur, Til, wrote a letter to Senator McKinley, of Illinois, 
in which he said he did not favor alteration of the present transporta- 
tion act and urged the senator to use his influence in preventing inter- 
ference with it. He stated that his company was the largest shipper 
in Central linois and that it was willing to continue paying the pres- 
ent freight rates if it could have the kind of service the company and 
its customers wanted. This the railroads could not do if their in- 
come was reduced, he wrote. (Traffic World, Feb. 9, 1924, page 346). 

Resolutions protesting against any change in the transportation 
act were adopted by the Bakersfield Civic Commercial Association, the 
Northern California Counties Association, and the Chambers of Com- 
merce of Exeter, Healdsburg, Kingsbury, Pajaro Valley, Pittsburgh, 
San Francisco, San Gabriel, St. Helena, Turlock and Yuba County, all 
of California. These resolutions were submitted to the Senate by 
Senator Shortridge. (Traffic World, January 26, 1924, page 222). 

The Abilene Commercial Club of Abilene, Kans., adopted resolu- 
tions protesting against any amendment to the transportation act. 
(Traffic World, Jan. 26, 1924, page 222). 

The Traffic Club of Sioux City adopted a resolution in favor of 
giving the carriers more time in which to make a fair test of the 
transportation act before making any changes. Opposition was ex- 
pressed to any further extension of restrictive legislation. (Traffic 
World, Jan. 5, page 33). 

The Traffic Club of the Jamestown (N. Y.) Chamber of Commerce 
adopted resolutions calling on representatives and senators from the 
state of New York to defend the present transportation act and to 
permit the carriers to operate without further restrictive national 
legislation. (Traffic World, Dec. 15, 1923, page 1498). 

The Associated Traffic Clubs of America, in convention at Cleve- 
land, reaffirmed its St. Louis resolution, adopted a year previously, 
against changes in the transportation act. (Traffic World, Dec. 15, 
1928, page 1496). 

The Guarantee Trust Company, in one of its bulletins, set forth, 
as the cardinal features of a sound railroad policy, continued trial of 
the transportation act and maintenance of the existing railroad rate 
structure as satisfactory to all interests at the present. (Traffic 
World, Dec. 15, 1923, page 1484). 

_The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association adopted a reso- 
lution opposing ‘‘Further legislative experimentation with the railroad 
service.” (Traffic World, Dec. 15, 1923, page 1484). 

_The Traffic Club of Des Moines adopted resolutions opposing any 
“Tinkering’” with the transportation act until it has had a period of 
trial of at least five years. (Traffic World, Dec. 8, 1923, page 1407). 

Opposition to amendment of the transportation act and to meas- 
ures seeking to eliminate competition among railroads or to bring 
about government ownership was expressed in resolutions of the 
Atchison, Kans. Chamber of Commerce, sent to Senator Capper. (Trf- 
fic World, Dec. 8, 1928, page 1387). 

The Lumber —e Yards’ Traffic Association, of St. Louis, 
adopted resolutions protesting against any change in the transporta- 
tion act and stating that the association believed that the present 
act was enabling the carriers to reach a high degree of efficiency 
consistent with the present and future needs of commerce. (Traffic 
World, Dec, 1, 1923, page 1330). 

Resolutions adopted by the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce op- 
possed any change in the present transportation act and called atten- 
tion to the necessity for adequate transportation and the unrestricted 
flow of commerce. (Traffic World, Nov. 17, 1923, page 1244). 

The Marion, O., Traffic Club ratified resolutions of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America, opposing amendment of the transportation 
act. (Traffic World, Nov., 3, 1923, page 1078). 

resolution expressing confidence in the fundamental principles 
underlying the transportation act and urging careful consideration of 
any change was unanimously a by the Investment Bankers 
Association. (Traffic World, Nov. 3, 1923, page 1053 

The Southern Metal Trades Association sent a letter to senators 
and representatives in which it called attention to the fact that the 
organization represented over a hundred millions of invested capital 
and that it wished to register its ““Most profound protest against any 
infringement of the transportation act until the roads have been given 
im pode tate. — under normal conditions.” (Traffic World, Nov. 3, 
ti The National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association adopted resolu- 
tons deploring political agitation against the railroads and protesting 
5 ees any alee in the transportation act. (Traffic World, Nov. 3, 


Page 1044), 
iti The Traffic Club of Jersey City adopted a resolution voicing oppo- 
‘I on to any change in the transportation act and adopting the 
7 ong one Our Carriers a Chance.” (Traffic World; Oct. 27, 1923, 
The Traffic Club of Oklahoma City adopted resolutions opposin 
= change in the present railroad legislation and Genteaton in 
trial. of giving the present policies of the carriers a fair and impartial 
. (Traffic World, Oct. 27, 1923, page 1001). 
nan Merchants’ Association of New York adopted resolutions op- 
re mn any fundamental change in the transportation act until suffi- 
peat time has elapsed to enable the shippers, the carriers, and the 
0 ¢, fairly to judge the effect of the existing law. (Traffic World, 
ct. 27, 1923, page 982). 
tne =e Lumberman’s Club of Knoxville, adopted resolutions express- 
De tate tion to government ownership and asking that the trans- 
20, it, pes nee without amendment. (Traffic World, Oct. 
wa Rochester, N. Y., Chamber of Commerce, sent a letter to Sena- 
fluences + Representatives of New York, urging them to use their in- 
(Traf © prevent any general modification of the transportation act. 
A § World, Oct. 13, 1923, page 861). 
the iB os urging that intelligent answers be made to attacks on 
oads by radicals and demagogues and that business men join 
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in preventing legislative tampering with the transportation system 
addressed to 270 chambers of commerce by A. Allen and Sons Com- 
pany of Harrison, N. J. (Traffic World, Sept. 22, 1923, page 679). 

A demand that “the Congress of the United States should main- 
tain the transportation act in its entirety for a period of time suffi- 
cient to demonstrate its effectiveness’ was voiced in resolutions 
adopted by the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce. (Traffic World, 
Sept. 22, 1923, page 666). 

Under the caption “The Threat to Your Prosperity and a Warn- 
ing—A Message Addressed to Every Farmer, Professional Man, Manu- 
facturer, and Employe,” the Sherwin Williams Company, Cleveland, 


- sent out a circular urging that the railroads receive credit for what 


they have done, that they have a further chance, and praying that 
—e act have a fair trial. (Traffic World, Sept. 15, 


The Traffic Club of Memphis adopted resolutions asking that the 
earriers have the opportunity to operate without further regulation 
and restriction and that the questions of valuation and rate regula- 
tion be left in the hands of the Commission. (Traffic World, Aug. 18, 
1923, page 398). 

The Traffic Club of Atlanta adopted the slogan: “Give the Rail- 
roads a Chance.”” (Traffic World, Aug. 18, 1923, page 398). 

Carl Stripp, traffic manager of the National Malleable Castings 
Company, Cleveland, wrote a letter to Senators Fess and Willis and 
to Congressmen Burton, Mooney, and Crosser, of Ohio, expressing 
the satisfaction of a company, having immense shipping relations, 
with the transportation act and opposing any change. (Traffic World, 
Aug. 11, 1923, page 342). 

The Directors of the Louisville Board of Trade adopted resolu- 
tions protesting against any attempt to amend the transportation act 
until it has had a longer trial. (Traffic World, Aug. 11, 1923, page 342). 

Resolutions adopted by the Memphis Freight Bureau opposed any 
change in the transportation act and pledged its support to the car- 
riers in their efforts to improve their facilities and service. (Traffic 
World, Aug. 11, 1923, page 342). 

The San Antonio Traffic Club adopted the slogan: “Give the Rail- 
roads a Chance.” (Traffic World, Aug. 4, 1923, page 271). 

The St. Louis Chamber of Commerce adopted resolutions oppos- 
ing any change in the transportation act until it has had a trial 
of at least two more years and empowering its committee on national 
legislation to bring to the attention of Congressional representatives 
the Chamber’s attitude. (Traffic World, July 21, 1923, page 161). 

The United States Chamber of Commerce adopted resolutions en- 
dorsing the transportation act and urging civic bodies and the public 
in general to unite in an effort to restore the railroads to a sound 
and profitable position in the forefront of American business. (Traffic 
World, May 12, 1923, page 1113). 

The governors of the Traffic Club of New England adopted reso- 
lutions endorsing the transportation act and declaring that it should 
have a further trial. Traffic World, April 28, 1923, page 997). 


SAFETY REGULATIONS 


A considerable revision of rules and regulations for the safe 
transportation of explosives and other dangerous articles by 
express and freight, effective March 27, was announced by the 
Commission the day after the revised regulations became effec- 
tive. The Commission is not required by law to give time for 
making such regulations effective. The new regulations, issued 
in docket No. 3666, the order says, may be made effective by pub- 
lication of tariffs on one day’s notice. The new regulations are 


as follows: 
EXPLOSIVES AND OTHER DANGEROUS ARTICLES BY 
FREIGHT. 
Section 3. 
PACKING AND MARKING EXPLOSIVES. 
Fulminates. 


(Cancels and supersedes par. 222, p. 15, of bulletin.) 


222. Packing.—Fulminate of mercury in bulk must contain 
when packed not less than 25 per cent of water, and must in 
this wet condition be placed in a b made of heavy cotton cloth 
of close mesh, equal in quality and weight to the cotton twill 
used for pockets in high-grade clothing. There must be placed 
inside the bag and over the fulminate a cap of the same cloth 
and of the diameter of the bag, and the bag must be tied se- 
curely and placed in a strong grain bag, which must, in turn, 
be tied securely and packed in the center of a cask or barrel 
complying with specification No. 10. The grain bag must not 
contain more than 150 pounds dry weight of fulminate and it 
must be surrounded on all sides by tightly packed sawdust not 
less than 8 inches thick. The cask or barrel must be lined with 
a heavy, close-fitting jute bag, closed by secured sewing to 
prevent escape of sawdust. After the barrel is properly coop- 
ered it must be filled with water and the bung sealed. The 
barrel must be inspected carefully and all leaks stopped. 


Small-Arms Ammunition. 
(Cancels and supersedes par. 224, pp. 15 and 16, of bulletin.) 

224. Packing.—Small-arms ammunition may only be shipped 
when packed as follows: 

In pasteboard or other inside boxes, packed in securely 
closed, strong wooden boxes or metal containers, or one-piece 
lap-end boxes of fiber board having minimum thickness of 0.1 
inch and Mullen test of 275 pounds. Gross weight of package 
must not exceed 65 pounds. 

In pasteboard or other inside boxes, gross weight not ex- 
ceeding 75 pounds, packed with nonexplosive or noninflammable 
articles or with small-arms primers or percussion caps (see 
par. 240), in securely closed strong wooden boxes or metal con- 
tainers marked as prescribed by paragraph 225 


Section 5. 


PREPARATION AND PACKING DANGEROUS ARTICLES 
OTHER THAN EXPLOSIVES. 


Inflammable Liquids—Red Label. 
(Cancels and supersedes par. 409, p. 35, of bulletin.) 

509. Alcohol, in addition to containers authorized by para- 
graphs 430 and 431 of these Tepes, may be shipped when 
packed in metal cans of capacity not greater than one gallon, 
each inclosed in a wooden box complying with specification No. 
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2, and not to exced 10 such boxes inclosed in a strong wooden 
crate, The boxes must be so placed that the filling holes of 
inside containers will be up, and the specification and other 
marking on the boxes are plainly visible through open spaces 
in the crate. Crates must be marked on top, “THIS SIDE UP.” 

Note.—Securely closed metal tanks of not exceeding 16 gal- 
lons capacity, made of metal not lighter than 20 gauge, United 
States Standard, packed in strong outside wooden boxes, may 
be used for the transportation of natural history or laboratory 
specimens preserved in alcohol, when shipped by or for the 
United States government. 


Inflammable Solids—Yellow Label. 


(Cancels and supersedes par. 454, p. 39, of bulletin, and as 
ordered March 26, 1924.) 

454. White or yellow phosphorus must be placed in water 
(except as noted), and must be packed in one of the following 
types of containers: 

Hermetically sealed (soldered) cans, inclosed in outside 
hermetically sealed (soldered) cans, packed in wooden boxes; 
cans and boxes complying with specification No. 18. 

2. Hermetically sealed (soldered) metal cans, packed in 
hermetically sealed (soldered) metal-lined outside wooden boxes; 
cans and boxes complying with specification No. 18. 

3. Metal drums of capacity not exceeding 30 gallons, com- 
plying with specification No. 20. 

4. May be shipped dry, when packed in seamless iron or 
steel grenade bodies of capacity not greater than one-half pound 
each, inclosed in outside wooden boxes complying with specifi- 
cation No. 40. The grenade bodies must be closed by a mechan- 
ical device that will insure air-tight containers during trans- 
portation, More than 24 of the grenade bodies shall not be 
packed in any outside box, and no igniting or priming device 
shall be contained in the package. 


Corrosive Liquids—White Label. 


(Cancels and supersedes par. 521, p. 47, of bulletin.) 

521. Bottles containing corrosive liquids named in the list, 
par, 309, must not be packed in the same outside container with 
any other article. 

EXCEPTIONS: 

1. Bottles containing corrosive liquid, when cushioned by 
incombustible absorbent material and packed in tightly closed 
metal containers. This exception does not apply to nitric acid, 
which must not be packed in the same outside container with 
any other article under any circumstances. 

2. Sulphuric acid for fire extinguisher charges, packed in 
the same outside container with bicarbonate of soda, when the 
acid $30) soda are in separate inside compartments. (See also 
par, b 

3. Electrolyte, quantity 1 quart or less, when in a securely 
closed glass bottle, cushioned, and in a separate compartment of 
outside box containing a battery charger. 

(Adds. par. 539, p. 1, of. bulletin.) 

539. Alkaline corrosive liquid, in addition to packing prescribed 
by par. 540, may be shipped when packed as follows: 

(1) Earthenware or glass’ vessels, capacity 2 gallons or less, 
well stoppered and well cushioned with excelsior, hay, straw or 
other equally effective cushioning material, and inclosed in 
— No. 11 wooden barrels, or specification No. 2 wooden 
oxes. 

(2) Metal cans, capacity 5 gallons or less, inclosed in speci- 
fication No. 2 wooden boxes. 

) Specification No. 5, metal barrels or drums. 

(4) Tank cars complying with American Railway Associa- 

tion specifications for tank cars. 


EXPLOSIVES AND OTHER DANGEROUS ARTICLES BY 
EXPRESS. 


Section 3. 


SMALL-ARMS AMMUNITION, PRIMERS, FUZES, SAFETY FUZE, 
SAFETY SQUIBBS, ETC. 


No Labels Are Required. 
(Cancels and supersedes par. 43, p. 107, of bulletin.) 
he Small-arms ammunition may only be shipped when packed 
as follows: 

In pasteboard or other inside boxes, packed in securely closed, 
strong wooden boxes or metal containers, or one-piece lap-end 
boxes of fiber board having minimum thickness of 0.1 inch and 
Mullen test of 275 pounds. Gross weight of package must not 
exceed 65 pounds. 

In pasteboard or other inside boxes, gross weight not exceed- 
ing 75 pounds, packed with nonexplosive or noninflammable ar- 
ticles or with small-arms primers or percussion caps, in securely 
closed strong wooden boxes or metal containers plainly marked 
“SMALL-ARMS AMMUNITION.” 


Section 5. 
PACKING DANGEROUS ARTICLES OTHER THAN EXPLOSIVES 


Inflammable Liquids—Red Label. 
(Cancels and supersedes par. 84, p. 119, of bulletin.) 

84. Alcohol may be shipped when packed in two 5-gallon 
metal cans, inclosed in a wooden box complying with specifi- 
cation No. 2; or in two 5-gallon metal cans boxed separately in 
compliance with specification No. 2, and inclosed in a _ strong 
wooden crate: or in metal drums of capacity not exceeding 10 
gallons, complying with specification No. 5 or 5B 


Corrosive Liquids—White Label. 


(Cancels and supersedes par. 126, p. 125, of bulletin.) 
126. Bottles containing corrosive liquids named in the list, 
par. 76, must not be packed in the same outside container with 
any other article. 


EXCEPTIONS: 

(1) Bottles- containing corrosive liquid, when cushioned by 
incombustible absorbent material and packed in tightly closed 
metal containers. This exception does not apply to nitric acid, 
which must not be packed in the same outside container with 
any other article under any circumstances. 

(2) Sulphuric acid for fire extinguisher charges, packed in 
the same outside container with bicarbonate of soda, when the 
acid nae) soda are in separate inside compartments. (See also 
par. 136. 

(3) Blectrolyte, quantity 1 quart or less, when in a se- 
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curely closed glass bottle, cushioned, and in a separate com- 
partment of outside box containing a battery charger. 
(Adds. par. 127 (c), p. 125, of bulletin.) 

(c) Alkaline corrosive liquids must be packed as follows: 

(1) Earthenware or glass vessels, capacity one gallon or less, 
well stoppered and well cushioned with excelsior, hay, straw, or 
other equally effective cushioning material, and inclosed in speci- 
fication No. 2 wooden boxes. 


(2) Metal cans, capacity two gallons or less, inclosed in speci- 
fication No. 2 wooden boxes. 


(3) Specification No. 5 or 5-A, metal barrels or drums, ca- 
pacity 10 gallons or less, 


SHIPPING OF MILK AND CREAM 


Baggage agents and dairy produce men from Illinois, Indj- 
ana, Ohio, and Kentucky met, March 26, at Indianapolis, to hear 
committee reports of what had been done to develop co-operation 
between railroads and shippers in expediting cream shipments 
and in uniformly tagging or waybilling milk cans. 

J. C. Conn, general baggage agent of the Southern Railway, 
at Chattanooga, reporting on methods of waybilling, said he 
considered waybill uniformity impossible at the present time, 
pecause the different roads have developed their individual sys- 
tems and are so well satisfied with these that they are un- 
willing to change. He suggested that in the face of different 
conditions confronting the larger railroads as well as the shorter 
straight line roads, the movement to gain a uniformity of way- 
billing be deferred for the time being. 

In relation to tagging milk cans, he said confusion might 
be avoided if it were realized that, in event of the tags con- 
flicting, the removable one would govern the shipment. Repre 
sentatives of the dairy industry asked that this distinction be 
emphasized in instructions to station agents. 

A feature of the meeting was the reading of a circular 
letter pertaining to the transportation of milk and cream, by 
W. P. Hines, general baggage agent of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, which he has sent to all station agents of the road. Mr. 
Hines, working in co-operation with E. F. Scott, of the Beatrice 
Creamery Company, Chicago, compiled a report containing ideas 
and suggestions to assist in educating the shipper in ways of 
handling cream and milk transportation. It was asked that 
secretaries of the dairy products associations, in co-operation 
with agricultural colleges, prepare posters and placards with 
rules and suggestions regarding the prompt shipping and proper 
care of milk and cream in cans. These posters would be placed 
conspicuously in stations by the agents, who would further aid 
the educational program by talking with the farmers and by 
taking a personal interest in the shipments. 

The railroads have been asked to make investigation of 
(whether or not there are unnecessary delays at junction points 
and terminals and to discover what may be done to speed up 
and simplify the handling at these points. 

The letter prepared by Mr. Hines told of the many diffi- 
culties encountered in transporting milk and cream, such as 
the explosion of cream that has been on the road several days, 
the unpleasantness of handling it, and its loss of value through 
souring. A remedy which his letter suggested and which will 
go into effect April 1, is the “Four Day Plan.” This means that 
cream delivered to local cream buying stations in the four states, 
within four days or less, will be known as “premium cream” 
and paid for at three cents above the price paid for cream tak- 
ing more than four days to move. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


The complainants in No. 14308, M. H. Hyland trading as 
Omaha Hay and Feed Company et al. vs. Director-General, C. 
B. & Q. R. R., et al., have asked the Commission to reopen the 
proceedings and reconsider its findings therein. 

The complainants in No. 13608, Southern Wire and Iron 
Company et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al., have asked for re 
consideration or reargument of their proceeding. 

The Overland Cement Plaster Company has requested the 
Commission to grant a rehearing in No. 13337, Nephi Plaster 
& Manufacturing Company vs. D. & R. G. W. Ry. et al. 

The defendants in No. 13895 and Sub. Nos. 1 and 2, 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
have asked the Commission to grant rehearing or reargument 
therein. 

The New England lines have filed a petition in No. 9200, 
Railway Mail Pay, asking for reconsideration of and reargu- 
ment upon the Commission’s denial of their request for find- 
ings as to past rates for transportation of mail. , 

The Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad Company and Balti- 
more & Ohio Chicago Terminal Railroad Company have asked 
for the modification of the Commission’s order of April 2, 1923, 
in No. 4181, in the matter of allowances to short lines of rail- 
road serving industries, etc., so far as it requires the applica- 
tion of Birmingham Southern rules on traffic interchanged with 
industrial carriers in the Chicago switching district. 

The Unitah Railway Company, defendant in No. 12716, Utah 
Gilsonite Company vs. Santa Fe et al., has asked the Commis 
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sion for a postponement of the effective date of its order there 
in dated December 28, 1923. 

The complainant in No, 13769, Globe Grain and Milling 
Company vs. Director-General, as agent, has petitioned the Com- 
mission for a rehearing. 

The W. G. Mitchell Lumber Company has petitioned the 
Commission to vacate or annul that part if its order in the 
Meridian rate case, 60 I. C. C. 5-51, and 66 I. C. C. 179-195, pre- 
scribing rates on gravel, carload, from Demopolis, Ala., and 
Meridian, Miss., to certain destinations in Alabama. 

Standish & Allen of Chicago, Ill., have asked the Commis- 
sion for a rehearing in No, 11894, Indiana rates, fares and 
charges, With respect to rates on gravel from pits of the Neal 
Gravel Company and the Carmichael Gravel Company, near 
Attica, Ind., to Attica, Ind., via intrastate routes. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has petitioned the 
Commission to make certain modifications of its order of March 
13, in No. 10122, Standard Time Zone Investigation. 

The complainant in No. 13103, Mitsui & Co., Ltd., vs. 
Director-General, has asked the Commission to grant a rehear- 
ing therein. 

The complainant in No. 13779, Fitch Dustdown Company vs. 
Ann Arbor Railroad et al., has asked the Commission to reopen 
the proceedings and reconsider its findings therein. 

The complainant in No. 13891, The Atlas Portland Cement 
Company vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al., has petitioned the Commis- 
sion for reargument. 

The Central Railroad of New Jersey has filed a motion with 
the Commission asking that it be given a separate hearing and 
individual consideration with respect to its petition in the New 
England Divisions Case, Docket 11756, filed on January 30. 

The complainants in No. 12366, John W. Eshelman & Sons 
et al. vs. Director-General et al., have petitioned the Commission 
to grant a reconsideration, reopening and further hearing or 
argument in this proceeding and for the entering of a more 
definite finding and order therein. 


OCEAN RATES ADVANCE 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Advances of from 10 to 25 per cent in freight rates, from 
U. S. ports to Europe, were made, April 3, by the North Atlantic 
Continental Freight Conference. The tariff is now being re- 
vised and the new rates will be announced Monday, April 7. 
The increases will become effective on May 1. The action 
of the Continental Conference brings rates on that route into 
line with those prevailing on other services from American 
ports. The United Kingdom Lines made a similar advance, 
effective March 1. Far East lines from the Atlantic, Gulf and 
Pacific coast have advanced rates, effective on July 1; a cor- 
responding advance from German ports to this country became 
operative on January 1; and smaller increases were put into 
effect from the United States to South American ports on 
January 1. Tariffs on several less important routes have also 
been revised upward. 

Conference officials said that the charges on most com- 
modities to the continent at present represent less than the 
cost of operation, and that an advance was necessary if they 
were to continue their services. 

The revision of the continental tariff will not be a flat in- 
crease. Reductions will be made on a few items and others 
will be left unchanged. Rates on grain, flour, linseed cakes, 
provisions and a number of other farm products are left open. 

The conference also ratified the decision of the United 
Kingdom lines to meet with south Atlantic and Gulf com- 
panies in Chicago, June 2, for a discussion of tariff adjustments 
and port relations. ; 


No decision was made on the proposition of the Shipping 
Board for a differential in favor of its slower cargo ships. 
While there was no indication that the board has abandoned 
this plan, it is understood that the matter will lie dormant for 
the present. Other members of the conference feel that the 
system of differentials destroys the incentive to build faster 
and more modern types of vessels. 

Among the companies which will benefit by the rate ad- 
vances are the International Mercantile Marine Company, 
Cunard, United American, United States Lines, North German 
Lloyd, Hamburg American, French line and others. 

Continued strength in the ship charter market, together 
with an increase in activity in the coal trade, were the out- 
standing features of the ocean freight situation last week. In- 
stead of the recessions in rates which many shippers have 
been expecting for several weeks, steadiness was the rule and 
in some instances further advances were recorded. The num- 
ber of charters gained over the preceding week and reached 
the average maintained throughout January and February. 

The coal market was most active and strongest, with about 
fifteen fixtures. These included cargoes to French Atlantic 
and Italian ports, and to Rio de Janeiro. Full market rates 
were paid in each instance, according to Funch, Edye & Co., 
and several advances were noted. Shippers paid $3.65 a ton 
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on several vessels to Italy, an increase of 15 cents above the 
top price of the week before. More than $3 a ton was paid 
for space to the French Mediterranean. Rates to Rio were gen- 
erally $4 a ton, though one vessel for May loading was re- 
ported at $3.75 a ton. As a result of the strength in this mar- 
ket additional vessels were attracted. 

One element of strength in the coal trade was the prospect 
of a strike in British mines in April. If this should develop 
there would undoubtedly be a marked increase in shipments 
from the United States to continental and Mediterranean ports, 
as well as to South America, with the result that charter rates 
generally would show further strength. 

The grain market continued dull, with few charters. In- 
terest was shoown in vessels for May loading at Montreal, 
where the season is expected to start early this year. One 
vessel was fixed for April loading from the north Atlantic to 
the west coast of Italy at 18% cents a 100 pounds, a decrease 
of one-half cent, and one to continental ports at 13% to 14 
cents a hundred, a rate which did not compare favorably with 
current coal charters. Space on regular liners seemed suffi- 
cent to care for most of the current grain shipments, with the 
result that full cargo vessels were not attracted to the business. 

Sugar trade was dull. The lumber market, particularly on 
shipments from the Pacific coast to the Atlantic, was strong, 
with fixtures at $15 a thousand feet. In view of the recent 
slump in Japanese trade, many vessels were diverted to the 
intercoastal traffic. There were reports that several of the 
Garland Line steamers would be placed in the canal route. 

The joint meeting of north and south Atlantic and Gulf 
lines on mutual problems, which will be discussed at the regu- 
lar sessions of the United Kingdom and Continental Con- 
ferences, may be postponed until a final decision has been 
reached on the application of section 28. Officials said that con- 
ference tariffs would be considerably upset by enforcement of 
this law, and that any decisions made before that time would 
be premature. A similar meeting of western steamship inter- 
ests scheduled for last week was postponed until the effect of 
section 28 is made clear. 

The North Atlantic-United Kingdom Freight Conference, 
at its monthly meeting Wednesday, set June 2 at Chicago as the 
tentative date and place for a joint meeting with South At- 
lantic and Gulf Steamship lines for discussion of tariff adjust- 
ments and port relations. It is understood that the meeting 
was set ahead because of the proposed enforcement of section 
28 on May 20, as ordered by the Interstate Commerce Comis- 
sion on certification from the Shipping Board. Application of 
this law will have an important bearing upon the rate rela- 
tions between Atlantic and Gulf ports, and officials hold that 
any decisions previous to May 20 might be upset later. 


The United Kingdom Conference extended existing tariff 
rates from June 30 to September 30. Several minor changes 
in rates were made. 


Steamship lines in the Levant trade are now working on 
a revised tariff to become effective May 1. Commodity rates 
are to be readjusted, but there will be no general revision up- 
ward or downward. Trade between the United States and the 
Levant is now fairly well stabilized. The Shipping Board has 
fifteen vessels in this service which are getting a good share 
of both outward and inward shipments. 


The Hudson Navigation Company, on March 31, resumed 
its daily freight and passenger service between New York City, 
Albany and Troy. 


The eastbound branch of the U. S. Intercoastal Conference 
several days ago took up the question of an advance in rates, 
but this was dropped because of the opinion of American- 
Hawaiian officials that the time for an increase had not arrived. 
Vessels in this trade are getting more satisfactory cargoes than 
several months ago, but this is attributed more to withdrawal 
of about 30 steamers than to an improvement in business. 


Christian J. Beck, who returned to New York this week 
after a trip to the Pacific Coast, said that the intercoastal trade 
is in fair condition, and predicted a steady increase in traffic 
in the future. In his opinion eastbound trade will remain more 
important than westbound. 


Hugh A. Lamb, vice-president of the New York, Atlantic City 
& Philadelphia Steamship Corp., announces that a daily freight 
and passenger service will be inaugurated between New York 
and Atlantic City on April 10 with the steamer City of Seattle. 

The Black Diamond Line announces resumption of its sum- 
mer service between Boston and Rotterdam and Antwerp. 

G. Schiaffino & Co., of Baltimore, agents for Florio & Co., 
of Rome, announce that a new steamship line will be inaug- 
urated between Baltimore and Italian ports with monthly sail- 
ings, beginning with the arrival of the steamer Giovanna Florio 
on April 15. 

David Currier, surveyor for the American Bureau of Ship- 
ping at Buenos Ayres, now in New York, said that business 
in the Argentine and Brazil is improving and that the outlook 
for increased trade with the United States is excellent. The 
more satisfactory exchange situation and also the better treat- 
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ment which South American importers are receiving from ship- 
pers here are factors of importance, he said. 

The Philadelphia Ocean Traffic Bureau has filed an appli- 
eation with the Trunk Line Association for establishment at 
that port of the basic rates in effect at Baltimore, which carry 
with them the absorption by the carriers of car loading and 
unloading charges. The Ocean Traffic Bureau says that at Balti- 
more all charges for handling intercoastal traffic are met by 
the railroads out of the freight rate, while at Philadelphia these 
charges, amounting to 60 cents a ton, are assessed against the 
shippers on eastbound movement and are met by the steam- 
ship companies on westbound traffic. 

The United Fruit Company announces that effective at once 
it will accept bills of lading consigning cargo for Guatemala 
City to “shippers’ order.” The name of the person to be noti- 
fied must be shown in the bill of lading, otherwise the Inter- 
national Railways of Central America will hold the merchandise 
at Puerto Barrios for identification of the consignee who will 
pay the freight, or will dispatch the goods to the Director of 
Customs at Guatemala City, where an additional fee of 10 per 
cent will be assessed. 

R. Stanley Dollar, vice-president of the Dollar Line, has 
announced that since the disruption of its joint service with 
the Nawsco Line, now in the hands of a receiver, his company 
will buy or build four more vessels for the intercoastal trade, 
making nine carriers and giving a fortnightly service. The 
Dollar Line has opened its own offices in Boston and Phila- 
delphia, where it was formerly represented by the Nawsco Line. 
It is understood the company will also include Portland, Me., 
in ports of call. 

As the first step in meeting rate cuts on European business 
by intercoastal lines, with trans-shipment by North Atlantic 
ports, the informal Pacific Coast-European conference has re- 
duced the rate on dried fruit to Hamburg from 80 to 70 cents 
per 100 pounds, effective April 1 to September 1. Shippers are 
assured that the present rates on canned goods and dried fruit 
will be the maximum until May 1, 1925, so that they may have 
a basis for future prices abroad. Other meetings of the con- 
lerence are in prospect with the possibility of further reductions 
to meet the trans-shipment rates. 


INTERCOASTAL LINE SERVICE 


The Trafic World Washington Burean 


President Palmer of the Fleet Corporation announced late 
March 27 that he had been advised by the officials of the North 
Atlantic & Western Steamship Company, operating under the 
name of Nawsco Lines, that the company had been placed in- 
voluntarily in the hands of receivers. Mr. Palmer said he was 
making arrangements to have the four Shipping Board vessels 
pperated by the company in the intercoastal service taken over 
by other companies to complete their present voyages. He 
said that when the present voyages were completed there was 
no idea of continuing the Shipping Board vessels in the service. 
He said he had inquired of the American Steamship Owners’ 
Association whether private operators in the service could take 
eare of the Boston and Portland berths served by the vessels 
and that he had received a reply to the effect that the berths 
would be taken care of. He said he had asked for a more 
jefinite statement from the association regarding private op- 
erators taking over the service to and from Boston and Portland. 

Withdrawal of the Shipping Board vessels from the inter- 
toastal service will mark the end of competition by government- 
. pwned tonnage with private tonnage in the intercoastal service. 
The private operators have protested repeatedly against gov- 
ernment vessels being operated in the intercoastal service, con- 
tending that, with adequate service under private ownership 
and operation, there was no justificaion for the continuation 
of the government-vessel service. The board had planned to 
withdraw the vessels about March 1, but granted an extension 
pf time. Mr. Palmer said the receivers of the line were not 
hnxious to continue operation of the government vessels. 

President Palmer, of the Fleet Corporation, announced 
March 31 he had made arrangements with the Barber Steam- 
thip Lines to complete the voyages of the four Shipping Board 
vessels operated in the intercoastal service by the Nawsco 
Lines. 


WATERWAY RATE CONTROL OPPOSED 
The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Officials of railroads and steamboat companies operating 
vessels in New York harbor and on the Hudson River joined, 
March 26, in adopting a resolution opposing the Gallagher bill, 
giving control of rates and general supervision of their water 
facilities to the Public Service Commission. While local inter- 
pests were holding their meeting at the Produce Exchange Build- 
Ing in New York, other spokesmen were appearing before the 
tommittee on public service of the State Assembly in Albany 
bgainst the measure, 

The resolution against the bill was adopted unanimously. 
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Among those present were officials of the New York Central, 
New Haven, Pennsylvania, Erie, and other railroads, and rep- 
resentatives of various towboat and barge companies, as well 
as large industrial enterprises having waterfront facilities. Fred 
B. Dalzell, president of the Dalzell Towing Company, presided. 
Frederick A. Russell, president, and Chas. A. Moran, manager, of 
the New York Towboat Exchange, headed the delegation to 
Albany. 

The Gallagher bill would require all navigation corporations 
operating in New York state to file tariffs with the Public 
Service Commission and also would give the latter general 
supervision of all such services. : 

Expressing the views of the towboat owners, Mr. Moran has 
addressed a letter to John R. Yale, chairman of the committee 
on public service, calling attention to the reasons why harbor 
craft cannot be subject to state control. He mentioned “the 
extensive area of the port of New York, the isolated places 
where individual towing operations are performed, the conse- 
quent advantages in particular parts of the harbor where tow- 
boat owners may operate their boats within local territories per- 
forming service more efficiently and for less than those vessel 
owners engaged in other classified service, the facilities for 
doing certain towing on which overhead charges differ so ma- 
terially,” and other unusual features of their services. 

The railroad and steamship lines joined the towboat inter- 
ests in denouncing the proposed regulation by the state. 


BOARD REJECTS BIDS 


All bids for merchant ships of the government fleet, received 
as a result of the recent annual “omnibus advertisement” of the 
Shipping Board Fleet Corporation, have been rejected by the 
board. Under the terms of the general advertisement, it was 
announced by President Palmer, of the Fleet Corporation, ne- 
gotiations may be continued, and it, is considered possible that 
some satisfactory offers may be developed. The following is 
a list of all bids received: 


STEEL CARGO SHIPS 


D.W.T. Amount Bid Bidder 
4,145 $ 25,000 Seaboard & Gulf S.S. Co., 
2,989 37,500 Wm. E. Carroll, Buffalo, 


Vessel: 
Fargo : ae a 
Lake Geneva m. Y. 
Carroll, Buffalo, N. Y. 

N 


Lake Traverse 2,920 37,500 Wm. E. 
Lake Markham 2,899 37,500 Wm. E. Carroll, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Lake Butler 2,875 37,500 Wm. E. Carroll, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Lake Ogden 2,875 37,500 Wm. E. Carroll, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Lake Geneva i 2,989 30,000 Daily Newspaper Corp., Chicago. 
Lake Markham 2,899 30,000 Daily Newspaper Corp., Chicago. 
Lake Feodora 155 40,000 W. C. Dawson & Co., Seattle. 
Aniwa or Alloway 9,248 50,000 G. A. Knab and R. A. Ramsay, 
Midget 600 Brookings, Ore. 
*Derblay 5,118 4,000 Powdrell Imptg. Co., Inc., N. Y. 
Lake Fillion { 4,725 28,000 Frank Lynch, San Diego, Cal. 
La Crosse »725 100,000 § Southern Steamship Company, 
lump sum Philadelphia, Pa. 
TANKERS 
Dilworth ) 10,000 300,000 General Petroleum rp., New 
Lieven | 28a80 t9BeN0 | York oe 
ilwor i a The Atlantic Refinin bi 
Hoven 10,387 472,000 Philadelphia, Pa. e. 
*Allentown 7,057 70,570 The Atl: Refining Co., Phila., Pa. 
Watertown 9,298 418,910 Cities Serv. Ref. Tnsp. Co., N. Y. 
TUGS 
Moositauka 20,000 or § Cornell Steamboa y 
Barlow { for both 35,000 1 New York Pt seca 
enominee for either E or § Morris & Cumings Dredgin 
Barryton { 10,000 ea. — New Yor . eae 
Leopard 30,000 Moran Twg. & Trnsp. Co., N. Y. 
Sampson 20,000 Moran Twg. & Trnsp. Co., N. Y. 
Active 25,000 Moran Tweg. & Trnsp. Co., N. Y. 
Hawk or Racehorse 25,000 Moran Tweg. & Trnsp. Co., N. Y. 
Traveler (Gross) 415 7,500 J. W. Sullivan Co., New York. 


PASSENGER VESSELS 


Pres. Arthur )? 10,500 32,550 The Allied ’ i . 
Pres. Filmore f 9,980 lump sum ton, roa ne, See 
Pres. Arthur 10,500 40,000 Union Shipbldg. Co., Baltimore. 
Pres. Filmore . 9,970 40,000 Union Shipbldg. Co., Baltimore. 
Potomac 11,000 40,000 Union Shipbldg. Co., Baltimore. 
BARGES 
Div. of Operations No. 1 5,000 J. W. i 
od ¢ par me — H each York. ee: Senet: ow 
iv. of Operations No. 2,000 Seaboard D i 
Div. of Operations No. 4 each Jacksonville Wie? — 


* On Diesel conversion basis. 


FOREIGN SHIP INCOME TAXES 


The treasury department has promulgated an opinion by 
the attorney general in which he reiterates his opinion of 
November 3, 1920, to the effect that foreign steamships must 
pay income taxes upon their net income derived from freight 
and passengers originating in the United States. For three 
years the foreign steamship lines have been contending that 
the tax could be laid only upon that part earned by the per- 
formance of service within the United States. That is to 
say that the part of the revenue derived for the performance 
of dock services and transportation within the territorial waters 
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of the United States was the only part that had to be reported 
as gross revenue as the foundation upon which the net income 
was to be calculated. 

Among other things that the steamship companies con- 
tended that the revenue act of 1921, relating to sources of in- 
come within the United States, was declaratory of the legis- 
lative intent expressed in the revenue acts of 1916, 1917 and 
1918. The attorney general said that that was not the fact, but 
held that the act of 1921 changed the prior legislative rule, in- 
stead of, as contended by the foreign steamships, declaring 
what it was. 

Foreign steamship interests, not the treasury, have esti- 
mated that the tax coming to the United States by reason of 
the adherence to the former ruling amounts to about $50,000,000. 


PALMER AND POTTER CONFER 


President Palmer, of the Fleet Corporation, and C. H. Potter, 
president of the United States Ship Operators’ Association, con- 
ferred April 1 relative to the method to be followed in revising 
the managing agency agreements. It was decided that the op- 
erators should select a representative and that the Fleet Cor- 
poration would be represented by Sidney Henry, a vice-president 
of the Fleet Corporation. When the representatives have reached 
an agreement, the results of their negotiations will be submitted 
to the Fleet Corporation. 


CONSOLIDATION PLAN SUBMITTED 


President Palmer, of the Fleet Corporation, has submitted 
to the Shipping Board a plan for consolidation of the five ser- 
vices between North Atlantic and United Kingdom ports. He 


said the plan would be explained after approval had been given 
by the board. 





CURRENT AMERICAN SHIPBUILDING 


On March 1, 1924, American shipyards were building or 
under contract to build for private shipowners 238 steel vessels 
of 190,062 gross tons, compared with 112 steel vessels of 139,- 
884 gross tons on February 1, 1924, according to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

There were 17 wood vessels of 6,104 gross tons building 
or under contract to build for private shipowners during the 
same period, compared with 19 wood vessels of 6,414 gross 
tons on February 1, 1924. 


INTERCOASTAL LINE SERVICE 


Officials of private intercoastal lines expressed general sat- 
isfaction with the approaching end of government competition 
in the protected coast trade. It was pointed out that 25 vessels 
have been withdrawn recently because of the depression, and 
that, aside from the exclusive Portland service, there was no 
reason for a Shipping Board line. 

E. F. Luckenbach, president of the Luckenbach Line, said 
that intercoastal business has been better in the last several 
weeks. He attributed this to the withdrawal of about one-sixth 
of the vessels on the route, which has made conditions easier 
for the remaining ships. Including the Nawsco vessels, 30 out 
of 150 steamers, aside from oil tankers, have been taken off. 

A movement under way on the Pacific coast for an increase 
in eastbound rates has been blocked by the American-Hawaiian 
Line, which refused to vote for an advance. This company pre- 
cipitated the rate war two years ago when it withdrew from the 
conference. No attempt has yet been made to advance west- 
bound rates. 





CONSOLIDATION PLAN DISCUSSED 


The Shipping Board began consideration of President 
Palmer’s plan for consolidation of the services in the north 
Atlantic-United Kingdom trade April 2. Mr. Palmer and other 
officials of the Fleet Corporation were called before the board 
and additional information was requested. It was indicated 
that a decision might not be reached for several days. Re- 
ports that the plan, as submitted by President Palmer, pro- 
vided for the selection of J. H. Winchester & Company of 
New York, and a combination of the shipping companies of 
W. A. Blake & Company and the Baltimore Steamship Com- 
pany, as the managing operators for the consolidated services, 
were said by officials to be incorrect. 





BOARD SETTLES CLAIM 


Astoria Marine Iron Works, which had several contracts 
in the war period with the Emergency Fleet Corporation for 
installation of machinery and equipment in wooden ships and 
for construction of a marine railway at the port of Astoria, 
Ore., has entered into an agreement with the Shipping Board 
to settle all its claims for $60,000, payable immediately, the 
board has announced. This settlement was negotiated with 
Commissioner Haney by W. M. Cake of Portland, Ore., acting 
as attorney for the Astoria company. 

“This brings to an end the several law suits brought »y the 
Astoria Marine Iron Works pending against the Fleet Cor- 
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poration in the United States District Court at Portland, 
wherein the contractor was seeking to recover over $700,000 
for alleged damages sustained through cancellation of the con- 
tracts after the Armistice,” the board said The Fleet Cor- 
poration claims that this settlement is a legal victory as it 
has consistently maintained that it was not liable in the 
courts in its private corporate capacity on war-time contracts, 
but that the contractors’ redress should be sought in the 
United States Court of Claims. In a recent court decision, 
United States District Judge Bean, at Portland, sustained the 
Fleet Corporation’s theory in one of the three cases filed 
against it by the Astoria company. The Astoria Marine Works 
has now met the overtures for a settlement made by the 
government on the basis of just copensation. It is presumed 
that other shipbuilding contractors in the Northwest who have 
been watching the outcome of the Astoria company’s litigation 
will not follow their lead by abating their claims for unearned 
profits and speculative damages.” 


CRIPPLE CREEK COMPENSATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 

A board of referees, composed of Daniel W. Knowlton, George 
M. Curtis and Edward H. DeGroot, in a report to the President, 
in compensation docket No. 115, Cripple Creek & Colorado 
Springs Railroad Co. vs. the Director-General of Railroads, said 
that the just compensation for the government to have paid 
for the control of that railroad, for a year, would have been 
$300,000. The road, like other short lines, was relinquished 
from federal control at the end of June, 1918. 

In the six months it was under control it had a net railway 
operating income, as stated by the company, of $120,038.97. 
It claimed that, under the rule for calculating the standard 
return, just compensation would have been $264,745.38 for the 
six months’ period. Deducting the amount of the income 
alleged to have been earned would leave a balance of $144,- 
706.41. The amount recommended by the referees is the dif- 
ference between $150,000 and $121,238.97, which they said was 
the correct amount of the net railway operating income, the 
award being the amount of the difference between those sums. 

Tho referees said that the principles of law involved in 
this case were the same as those involved in docket No. 90, 
Colorado & Southeastern vs. Director-General; that is to say, 
the questions of law raised by the fact that at the end of 
1917 there had been a definite depression in the gold mining 
business because the price of gold was not rising in con- 
sonance with the increase in the cost of everything else were 
here present. The result was a decrease in tonnage. Ac- 
cording to the report of the referees, continuance of conditions 
of that kind was clearly indicated by the pertinent facts known 
at the time the government took over the railroad and for 
that reason the average of net railway operating income for 
the three years preceding the beginning of federal control was 
not the proper way to arrive at a conclusion as to what would 
have constituted just compensation. 


NOT COMMISSION VALUATIONS 


The Commission, March 28, issued a statement to the press 
as follows: 


The attention of Division 1 of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which is charged with the conduct of the valuation work of the 
Commission, has been called_to an article appearing on page 46 of 
the bulletin of the National City Bank of New York of March, 1924, 
in part as follows: 

“The Commission has recently published additional statements 
regarding tentative valuations found for certain carriers. Among the 
important additional valuations are those of the Chicago and North 
Western, the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, and the Texas & Pacific. * * *” 

The Commission has not found tentative valuations for the car- 
riers named. It has published no such figures as appear in the 
article; nor statements concerning these carriers. 


PARCEL POST TO BELGIAN CONGO 


Paul Henderson, Second Assistant Postmaster General, has 
issued the following: 


This department is in receipt of information that parcel-post serv- 
ice to Belgian Congo via Belgium has been restricted to Banana, 
Boma, Mayumbe, and Matadi for a period of two months, owing to 
unusual congestion at Matadi, making it impossible to dispatch parcels 
wer that point. 


he above modifies the items “Belgian Congo (via Belgium),”’ 
as on pages 172, 180 and 189 of the annual Postal Guide for 


GUARANTY AND DEFICIT CERTIFICATES 


The Commission has certified to the secretary of the 
treasury that, under Section 209 of the transportation act, 
$7,838.83 is due the Missouri Southern; and that under Section 
204, $15,558.38 is due the Warren & Ouachita Valley, with 
$601.80 due the government from the carrier. The Commission 
found that the Norfolk & Portsmouth Belt had been overpaid 
$3,555.69 under Section 209. 
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Meeting of Traffic Clubs 


Annual Meeting Held at Detroit—Election of Officers—Reply Made to Charles F. Rippin—Good- 
ing Fourth Section Bill Opposed—Action on Section 28 of Marine Law— 
Regional Board Approved 


(By a Staff Correspondent at Detroit) 


Sixty-five delegates from 34 of the 47 member clubs of the 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America met in convention at De- 
troit, Mich., April 2 and 3. The convention was called as a 
special meeting, but, by virtue of the adoption of the proposed 
change in the constitution, providing that the annual meeting 
should be held in April instead of May, it became the annual 
meeting. 

W. J. L. Banham of New York was reelected president. 
Henry A. Palmer of Chicago was elected chairman of the board 
of directors. Other officers elected were as follows: ‘'T. T. 
Webster, Dayton, first vice-president; W. C. Fitch, San Fran- 
cisco, second vice-president; Henry A. Palmer, Chicago, third 
vice-president; J. B. Curtis, Atlanta, fourth vice-president; B. L. 
Birkholz, New York, re-elected secretary; N. G. Campbell, New 
York, re-elected treasurer. Directors for three years were clected 
as follows: S. S. Butler, St. Louis; P. G. Findlay, Detroit; 
BE. L. Dalton, Chicago; N. J. Elliott, Baltimore. F. C. Bryan of 
Milwaukee and H. W. Roe of Tulsa were elected directors for 
two years to succeed W. C. Fitch, elected a vice-president, and 
R. C. Fulbright, Houston, resigned. P. R. Flanagan of St. Paul 
was elected a director for one year to succeed Henry A. Palmer, 
elected a vice-president. 

The board of directors, at a session after the convention, 
decided to hold the next fall meeting in October at Atlanta and 
the annual meeting next April in Kansas City. The board 
acted favorably on the applications of six new member clubs 
and accepted the resignation of the New England Traffic Club. 
It also directed the secretary to notify the members of a pro- 
posed change in the constitution, to be acted on at the next 
meeting, that would enable the board of directors to pay a 
small salary to the secretary. 


Reply to Mr. Rippin 


The convention was enthusiastic and productive of consid- 
erable business. The attack on the traffic clubs of the country, 
made recently by Charles F, Rippin of St. Louis, came in for 
considerable discussion, as did Congressman Huddleston of 
Alabama, under whose questioning, at a meeting of the House 
committee on interstate and foreign commerce, Mr. Rippin made 
the statements in question. The Birmingham delegation went 
on record as repudiating Mr. Huddleston and his ideas. The St. 
Louis delegation led the criticism of Mr. Rippin and offered a 
resolution, adopted by the board of governors of the St. Louis 
Traffic Club, condemning him. 

The secretary of the association reported that twenty an- 
swers received to questionnaires sent by him to member clubs 
showed a little predominance in membership in favor of the 
shippers. The president said that at all the previous conven- 
tions, except at Cleveland, the industrial delegates had pre- 
dominated in number. At Cleveland the railroads were a little 
in the majority and at Detroit they were two in the majority. 

The following resolutions on the subject were unanimously 
adopted: 


Whereas, in testifying before the House committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce, in Washington, D. C., March 1, 1924, 
for the Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis, and the Traffic Com- 
mittee of the Mississippi River Valley Association, Charles F. Rippin, 
of St. Louis, said, in response to questions by Congressman Hud- 
dleston, of Alabama, that it was a fair statement to say that the 
traffic clubs of the country are commonly dominated by railroad 
influence; and, 

Whereas, it seemed to be the intention of Mr. Huddleston to 
discredit the traffic clubs of the country and their national asso- 
ciation, the Associated Traffic Clubs of America; and, 

Whereas, the insinuations and statements of Mr. Rippin and 
Mr. Huddleston were entirely without warrant, the traffic clubs of 
the country containing at least an equal representation of indus- 
trial as compared with railroad members, and it being absurd to 
believe that the kind of industrial traffic men who are in the traf- 
fic clubs would remain in them if the railroads even tried to dom- 
inate them; 

Be it resolved, That the Associated Traffic Clubs of America 
resents the attack on’ its purposes and the character of its mem- 
bership; and, 

Be it resolved, that copies of this resolution be sent to Mr. Rip- 
pin, Huddleston, and the Chairman of the House Committee on in- 
terstate and foreign commerce. 


Regional Advisory Boards 


The following resolution endorsing the regional advisory 
boards was unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, that the Associated Traffic Clubs of America endorses 
the plan of regional advisory boards instituted by the car service 
section of the American Railway Association as productive of the 
kind of co-operation between shippers and carriers that this asso- 


ciation advocates and as the means of accomplishing much prac- 
tical good in specific instances. 


Gooding Bill Resolution 


Several resolutions on the Gooding fourth section bill were 
offered and, after much discussion, the matter was referred to 
the committee on procedure and its resolutions, as follows, were 
unanimously adopted: 


The Associated Traffic Clubs of America has given full and 
ample consideration to Senate Bill No. S-2327, which seeks to amend 
the fourth section of the Interstate Commerce act by forbidding de- 
are aoe the Fourth Section. We are opposed to the passage 
re) s 

Whereas, The administration of the present Fourth Section of 
the Interstate Commerce Act by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion_has been generally satisfactory to shippers and carriers, and, 

Whereas, said bill S-2327 provides for radical changes inimical 
to the best interests of the carriers and shippers and not calculated 
to produce and maintain an adequate and efficient transportation 
system as contemplated by the Transportation Act, and, 

Whereas, some of the provisions of said bill S-2327 are ap- 
parently impracticable and impossible of administration, as pointed 
out by the Commission, 

Therefore, be it resolved, that the Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America expresses disapproval and opposition to said bill S-2327, 
or any other legislation of like import, and, 

__ Be it further resolved, that a copy of these resolutions be trans- 
mitted to senators and congressmen with the request that they 
use their influence in defeating the bill. Also that copies be sent 
to members of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Section 28 


Section 28, of the merchant marine act, was also the sub- 
ject of much discussion. The following resolutions on the 
subject were finally unanimously adopted: 


The Associated Traffic Clubs of America, representing shippers 
and carriers from all parts of the United States who devote their 
attention to traffic problems, has given consideration to Section 28 
of the Merchant Marine Act and to the orders issued by the Ship- 
ping Board and the Interstate Commerce Commission in connec- 
tion therewith, and does hereby resolve that, 

(a) It is essentially in the public interest for Congress to pro- 
mote, encourage and develop water transportation services and 
facilities in connection with the commerce of the United States, and 
to foster and preserve in full vigor both rail and water transpor- 
tation. This is the declared policy of Congress. 

(b) We pledge our loyalty to an American Mercantile Marine 
and regard with favor the natural desire of our people to give 
preference to American ships in the movement of commerce to and 
from the ports. The desire to utilize American ships, however, must 
be considered in connection with the sacrifice which shippers may 
be called upon to make through the cancellation of contracts with 
other interests. Section 28 of the Merchant Marine Act as con- 
strued and applied by administrative officers will compel a wide- 
spread and hazardous readjustment of freight rates on export and 
import commerce to the great injury of a large number of Amer- 
ican shippers. 

(c) Section 28 is inelastic and arbitrary in its terms; it leaves 
no discretion with the officers of the Shipping Board or the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission with respect to export and import 
rates, rules and regulations; it ignores the fundamental proposition 
that rates and commerce are competitive and that rate making re- 
quires the application of informed judgment as to the facts in each 
particular case; it is detrimental to Amerjcan shipping interests and 
American railroads. ‘ 

(d) Congress can wisely leave the control and regulation of ex- 
port and import rates to the Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
is charged by law to carry out the declared purpose of Congress that 
rail and water transportation are to be retained in full vigor. 

It is therefore resolved, that said Section 28 should be repealed. 
If Congress, however, is not ready to repeal said act, then we favor 
the passage of the Newton Bill, known as H. R. 8091, which seeks 
to amend the last paragraph of said Section 28, by giving the Com- 
mission discretion to suspend, in whole or in part, the operation of 
Section 28 as to any special commodity or commodities. 

Be it further resolved, that copies of this resolution be sent 
to the Chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
Shipping Board, and to the members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, 


All the above resolutions must, under the constitution, be 
ratified by a majority of member clubs before becoming effective. 


Cleveland Resolution Ratified 


The president reported that thirty-six clubs had ratified the 
resolution adopted at Cleveland with respect to the kind of 
appointments that should be made to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and thirty-seven had ratified the Cleveland reso- 
lution concerning political rate-making. No club had _ voted 
negatively on either of these resolutions, though some had not 
yet acted on them. 

Letters were read by the secretary from a number of rail- 
road presidents, United States senators and others with respect 
to the reaffirmation at Cleveland of the former action of the 
association recommending that there be no railroad legislation 
at this session of Congress. 

One of the subjects discussed was ways and means of get- 
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ting new members. T. T. Webster of Dayton was appointed 
chairman of the membership committee. 


BE. L. Dalton of Chicago was appointed chairman of the 
committee on procedure. 


The proposal to make traffic club memberships interchange- 
able was withdrawn from the docket by the proponent. 
The report of the treasurer showed all dues paid in full 


to date, except in three cases, and a balance of $2,600 in the 
treasury. 


A valuable feature of the convention was the hour set aside 
for presentation of individual club problems and reports frcm 
individual clubs as to their special activities. 

The convention was opened by an address of welcome by 
President P. G. Findlay of the Detroit club. Everything possible 
was done for the entertainment and comfort of the delegates by 
their host, the Detroit club. It gave a dinner for the delegates 
Wednesday evening, at which there were remarks by President 
Banham and other officers of the association. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Traffic Club of Erie (Pa.), held its eleventh annual 
dinner at the Lawrence Hotel the evening of March 27. There 
were two hundred and fifty members and guests at table. Presi- 
dent F. L. Talcott called the meeting to order after the dinner 
and introduced the toastmaster, Matthew Griswold. The speakers 
were James Webster, assistant traffic manager of the New York 
Central, Henry A. Palmer, editor of the Traffic World, and La- 
fayette P. Temple, of Baltimore, an excellent humorist. Mr. 
Webster spoke on the transportation act of 1920, explaining it 


and commenting on many of its features. Speaking of water- 
ways, he said: 


During federal control of railroads there were created certain 
transportation facilities on inland, canal and coastwise waterways, 
consisting of terminals, barges, etc. By the act these were trans- 
ferred to the jurisdiction of the Secretary of War with authority to 
perpetuate them. and wherever necessary to construct additional 
terminal facilities for the interchange of traffic between the trans- 
portation instrumentalities operated by the War Department and 
those of other carriers, either by rail or water. Whatever virtue 
there was in this inland waterway transportation created during the 
war by the Railroad Administration that virtue was preserved for 
those concerned in it. It will be conceded this part of the act was 
not enacted particularly in the interest of the railroads. In the 
framing of it the aim, it can be seen, was to treat everybody affected 
by transportation broadly. In passing it might be of interest to 
know that, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1923, the expense of 
handling the traffic of the Mississippi Warrior Service on the Mis- 
sissippi River, including depreciation of property, was $4.43 per ton, 
or $1.10 more than the average earnings per ton. The interest on the 
investment in property would add a substantial amount to this de- 
ficit. It cannot be said the railways are particularly opposing the 
development of inland waterways. For myself, I look for their in- 
creasing development. As to whether the development of inland 
waterways can be made to contribute to the general welfare of the 
country in proportion to their cost remains to be seen. In this con- 
nection, and just as a matter of information, the cost of New York 


State Canal to the state during the year 1921 was $11.60 for every 
ton of freight carried by the canal. 


Speaking of consolidation of railroads, he said: 


One of the most important clauses of the act is the one which 
provides for the consolidation of railroads into a limited number of 
systems. It was designed in the interest of economy and efficiency 
and with the thought of lowering rates in behalf of the public. No 
doubt something in the way of economy can be accomplished by con- 
Solidation if the consolidations are kept within natural or logical 
limits. For my part, I am not as sanguine as the authors of the act 
appear to have been about the good that will come by a more or 
less arbitrary consolidation of railroads. There is no doubt though 
that a basis will be found under which all reasonable and advan- 
tageous consolidations may be brought about. 


Mr. Palmer spoke on the function of the traffic club. 





The Transportation Club of Evansville met March 19. Brief 
talks were made by E. K. Scherer, vice-president of the Evans- 
ville Metal Bed Company; E. L. Miseman, president of the 
Sunnyside Milling Company, and W. P. Bowman, traffic man- 
ager of Graham Brothers’ Truck Company. 





The New York Traffic Club will hold a dinner and business 
meeting April 10. E. U. Gibbs, hydraulic engineer for S. Mor- 
gan Smith Company, will give an illustrated lecture on “The 
Relation of Water Power to the Electrification of Railways.” 





The Traffic Club of.the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce 
met March 31. Robert S. Binkerd, vice-chairman, Committee 
on Public Relations of the Eastern Railroads, was the speaker. 
F. M. Renshaw, manager of the traffic department of the Cham: 
ber of Commerce, explained to the club the vital significance 
to Cincinnati shippers of the opinion issued by Commissioner 
Eastman in the Southeastern Rate Case, Docket 13494, involving 
through rates from C. F. A. to southern territory. Resolutions 
No. 4 and No. 10 of the Associated Traffic Clubs were approved. 





The Traffic Club of Memphis held its “Industrial Dinner” 
March 27. Admiral W. S. Benson of the United States Shipping 
Board and President W. R. Cole of the Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis were the speakers. There was also a speaker 
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representing each of the local lumber, cotton and grain inter- 
ests. Admiral Benson declared that the American merchant 
marine is as valuable to the business interests of the country 
in peace times as it is essential to the nation in time of war. 
Just what the Shipping Board has done to give the United 


States the finest merchant marine in the world was briefly 
outlined by him. 





The Traffic Club of Newark will hold its “Industrial Knight” 
April 7. W. J. L. Banham, general traffic manager of the Otis 


Elevator Company of New York, will speak on “Why a Regional 
Advisory Board.” 





The Traffic Club of St. Louis met at luncheon March $1. 
Daniel W. Sims of Indiana spoke on “The American Bill of 
Rights, viz., the Constitution of the United States.” 





The Traffic Study Club of Akron will meet April 7. F. C. 
Palmer of the B. F. Goodrich Company will talk on “Conflict 
Between State and Federal Legislation,” and L. Adams of the 
Quaker Oats Company will speak on “Federal Legislation.” The 
club has begun a membership contest, the competing elements 
being the industrial and the railroad members. 





The Traffic Club of Minneapolis will broadcast dinner pro- 
gram concerts from WLAG, April 14 and 17. The music will 
be furnished by the club’s orchestra. 





The Transportation Club of St. Paul met March 24. Clive 
T. Jaffray, president of the Soo Line, spoke on the new Agri- 
cultural Credits Corporation and the needs of the farmers in 
the Northwest. He said that Northwest industry and commerce 
injured by the financial stress caused by the unprofitable farm- 
ing operations was being given practical relief through direct 
and indirect aid furnished wheat farmers by the new Agricul- 


tural Credits Corporation. Its important activities, he said, 
included: 


Arrangements being made to redeem delinquent taxes of 1,000 
North Dakota farmers so that they may retain their farms and con- 
tinue the operation of them; 
rnishing of dairy cows in sections in which there is virtually 
no development of this item of diversification which has made hun- 
dreds of farmers self-supporting aside from their field crops; 
Financing for farmers in eastern North Dakota of the purchase 
of the new black rust-resisting “kota’’ spring wheat seed to the ex- 
tent of 100,000 bushels, and 
The reorganization of banks needed in various communities, in- 
cluding two in Lewistown, Mont., one in Miles City, Mont., five in 
North Dakota and six in South Dakota. Others will be aided as rap- 
idly as proper investigation is completed and arrangements made to 
assure safe, practical operation from which the community can benefit. 
It is desired particularly to furnish aid direct to the farmer so 
that he not only is benefited materially but shall know his difficulties 


are recognized and their importance appreciated and that practical 
work to help him is being. done. 








Personal Notes 


& 





R. C. Trovillion has been appointed general freight agent 
of the Missouri Kansas & Texas. D. J. Collins has been made 
assistant general freight agent, with headquarters at St. Louis. 

Frederick K. Leatherbee has been made vice-president of 
the Buxtion Line with offices at Norfolk, Va. 

T. P. O’Neill has been appointed assistant engineer main- 
tenance of way, of the Burlington, with jurisdiction over the 
Wyoming district, with headquarters at Alliance, Neb. 

L. F. Daspit has been placed in charge of a traffic depart- 
ment instituted by the Louisiana Farm Bureau Federation at 
New Orleans. 

Oscar Townsend has been appointed traffic manager, in 
charge of freight and passenger traffic, of the Chicago Great 
Western. 

R. L. Watters has been made traveling freight agent of the 
Norfolk and Western with headquarters at Birmingham. Lyn 
Kopp has been made traveling freight agent with headquarters 
at Philadelphia. C. E. Payne has been appointed soliciting 


_ freight agent at Louisville. 


J. H. Howard has been appointed assistant comptroller of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, with office in the Railway 
Exchange, Chicago. O. P. Barry has been made assistant comp- 
troller with office at 1368 Fullerton Ave., Chicago. J. W. Severs 
has been appointed auditor of expenditure, vice O. P. Barry, and 
E. P. Willey has been appointed assistant auditor of expendi- 
ture, 

Sylvester S. Bretz has been appointed assistant general 
freight agent of the Central of New Jersey. Edward C. Hawk 
has been made division freight agent, Lehigh & Susquehanna 
division. ; 

William Elliott Johnson has been appointed commercial 
agent for the Green Bay & Western with headquarters at Chicago. 

Henry C. Keene, for fifteen years an accountant, examiner 
and attorney for the Commission, has resigned, effective April 
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1, to set up in the practice of law, particularly before the Com- 
mission. Keene, in the last three or four years, has handled a 
number of the large cases before the Commission and the last 
report written by him, that on allowances for the service of 
transferring freight across the Mississippi, was promulgated by 
the Commission the day after Keene left its service. 

M. J. Gormley, chairman of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association, has announced that, effective 
April 1, G. C, Randall, district manager at Dallas, Tex., has 
been transferred to Birmingham, Ala., as district manager, vice 
S. H. Charles, deceased, and that R, C. Andrews has been 
appointed district manager of the car service division with 
headquarters at Dallas. 

Howard M. Jones, chief engineer in the valuation work of 
the Commission, died suddenly, March 31, in an office of the 
Commission, while waiting to be called as a witness in a hear- 
ing in the New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk’s valuation docket. 
Examiner Hadleigh H. Hartman, presiding at the hearing, ex- 
cused Mr. Jones and allowed another witness to take the stand 
ahead of Mr. Jones. Mr. Jones was in the service of the Com- 
mission from the beginning of valuation work in 1914. He was 
the chief engineer in the southern district, with headquarters 
at Louisville, until the work of the Commission was consolidated 
in Washington. He continued his home in Louisville and his 
family was there when he died. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


The following chart, prepared by the car service division 
of the American Railway Association, shows the trend of reve- 
nue freight loading in 1920, 1921, 1922, 1923 and up to March 
15 this year: 
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ATLANTIC STATES ADVISORY BOARD 


The Atlantic States Shippers’ Advisory Board at its last 
meeting in Philadelphia received reports from fifty-one com- 
mittees covering every industry within its district. Each com- 


mittee chairman by personal canvass of the units in his indus- 
try made an estimate of the car demands for thirty, sixty, or 
ninety days, based on present and future orders. 

After a survey of these reports, it was predicted that goods 
transported the first six months of 1924 would show an increase 
of from 10 to 15 per cent, as compared with the same period 
of 1923. 

The board has been called on only once to settle a dispute 
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between shipper and carrier. This was the day before the Phila. 
delphia meeting and was quickly settled. It was reported that 
there were only 38 major disputes to come before the eight 
boards in 1923 and of these, 38 were settled without taking one 
to the Commission. 

In an effort to speed up movement of freight in the middle. 
Atlantic states, E. J. Cleave, New York distirct manager of 
the car service division of the A. R. A., reported to all members 
of the Atlantic States Advisory Board that each freight car of 
the 2,500,000 owned by the railroads of the United States and 
Canada was out of service one full day in 1923 on account of 
delays on the part of consignees in removing freight. 


CHICAGO REGIONAL COMMITTEES 


A corrected and more complete list of the commodity com- 
mittees, with their chairmen and vice-chairmen, appointed by 
the newly formed Midwest Regional Advisory Board, March 27, 
has been given out by A. W. Wilkins, assistant secretary. The 
list appearing in the Traffic World, ‘March 29, carried the name 
of W. H. Lahl, as vice-chairman of the Furniture committee. 
The correct initials and name are W. J. M. Lahl. The com- 
mittees and officers, which did not appear in the list printed 
in the Traffic World, March 29, follow: 


Grain: Chairman, G. M. Dyer, president, Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ 
Association, Spencer, Iowa; vice-chairman (Illinois and Indiana), 
Lawrence Farlow, secretary, Farmers’ Grain Dealers, Bloomington, 
Ill.; vice-chairman (Wisconsin), W. A. Hottenson, vice-president, W. 
M. Bell Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; vice-chairman (Terminal Mar- 
kets), J. S. Brown, M., Board of Trade, Chicago. 

Grain Products: Chairman, E. S. Wagner, Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, Chicago, Ill.; vice-chairman, R. M. Field, American Food 
Manufacturers’ Association, Peoria, Ill. 
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Hardware, Stoves and Heating Apparatus: Chairman, ........- ; 
vice-chairman, ......+-... 

Hides and Leather: Chairman, ..........; vice-chairman, G. Van 
Wormer, N. R. Allen Sons Company, Kenosha, Wis. 

Iron and Steel: Chairman, C. L. Lingo, T. M., Inland Steel Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill.; vice-chairman, W. M. Myers, general manager, 
Highland Iron & Steel Company, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Ice: Chairman, E, G. Hitt, secretary, Chicago District Ice Asso- 
ciation, Chicago; vice-chairman, Scott Johnson, secretary, Indiana 
Ice Dealers’ Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Live Stock: Chairman, A. Sykes, president, Corn Belt Meat Pro- 
ducers’ Association, Ida Grove, Iowa; vice-chairman (Illinois and In- 
diana), L. J, Quasey, T. M., Illinois Agricultural Association, Chi- 
cago; vice-chairman, Knute Espe, Iowa Co-operative Live Stock 
Association, Des Moines, Iowa; vice-chairman (Terminal Markets), 
H. R. Parks, T. M., Chicago Live Stock Exchange, Chicago. 
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Lime, Plaster, Stucco and Gypsum Products: Chairman, W. D. 
Lindsay, T. M., U. S. Gypsum Company, Chicago; vice-chairman, F. 
P. Doughery, Universal Gypsum Company, Fort Dodge, Iowa, : 

Lumber: Chairman, A. A. Adams, T. M., Edward Hines Lumbe 
Company, Chicago; vice-chairman, F. M. Ducker, Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Association, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Lumber Products: Chairman, R. D. Waller, T. M., Farley & 
Loetscher Company, Dubuque, Iowa; vice-chairman, Walter Williams, 
Paepcke-Leicht Lumber gree & Chicago. 

Miscellaneous Building Material: Chairman, M. W. Trott, T. M., 
Mueller Company, Decatur, Ill.; vice-chairman, .......... 

Machinery and Machines: Chairman, F. C. Bryan, Allis Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; vice-chairman, G. K. Sage, 
T. M., Fairbanks, Morse Company, Chicago. 

Petroleum and Petroleum Products: Chairman, W. C. Steffa, 
assistant T. M., Sinclair Refining Company, Chicago; vice-chairman, 
c. A, Porter, superintendent transportation, Indiana Refining Com- 
pany, Lawrenceville, Ill. 

Paper and Pulp and Products Thereof: Chairman, J. E. Bryan, 
T, M., Wisconsin Traffic Association, Chicago.; vice-chairman, E. C. 
Willmore, Sefton Manufacturing Corporation, Chicago. 

Paints, Varnish and Oils (Other Than Petroleum): Chairman, 
J. A. Middleton, T. M., Eagle Picher Lead Company, Chicago, IIl.; 
vice-chairman, ......++.. 

Sugar and Confectionery: Chairman, C. G. Hylander, T. M., 
Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Company, Chicago, Ill.; vice-chairman, J. P. Gar- 
row, Shotwell Manufacturing Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Sand, Gravel and Stone: Chairman, W. J. Womer, T. M., Con- 
sumers Company, Chicago, Ill.; vice-chairman, J. E. Sankey, Joliet 
Gravel Company, Springfield, Ill.; vice-chairman, Guy Sutton, Car- 
michael Sand & Gravel Company, Danville, Il. 

Scrap Iron and Junk: Chairman, F. D. Porter, T. M., Birken- 
stein & Son, Chicago, Ill.; vice-chairman, .......... 

Salt: Chairman, R. M. Rogers, T. M., Morton Salt Company, 
Chicago, Ill.; vice-chairman, F. H. Cogswell, T. M., Ruggles & Rade- 
maker Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Soap, By-Products and Raw Material: Chairman, J. E. Krose- 
man, T. M., Palm Olive Soap Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; vice-chair- 
man, H. D. Banta, Iowa Soap Company, Burlington, Iowa. 

Warehouse and Cold Storage: Chairman, J. E. Lee, president, 
Currier-Lee Company, Chicago. Ill.; vice-chairman, L. E. Stone, Blue 
Line Storage Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 


GREAT LAKES ADVISORY BOARD 


At a meeting of the Great Lakes Shippers’ Regional Ad- 
visory Board, a special committee appointed to investigate the 
cleaning and repairing of cars unloaded within the territory 
of the board recommended that the board call the attention 
of its members and receivers of freight to the necessity of co- 
operating with the railroads in their effort to increase car 
movement and car supply by removing from carloads received 
by them all dunnage, blocking, bracing, strapping, and other 
material used to protect shipments, as well as quickly removing 
the entire contents from the car. 

The committee urged that the carriers issue instructions 
to their employes that would result in all violations of the 
foregoing recommendation being reported to the proper author- 
ity for corrective action by the carrier direct or through the 
car service division of the A. R, A. 

Further means of facilitating car movement at the point 
of unloading were suggested as follows: 


Where it is the practice of the railroads to do the unloading for 


consignee, it will be their duty to see that the cars are completely 
unloaded. 


When shippers receive cars for loading which have not been 
Properly cleaned, such cases should be reported to the district man- 


oser of the Car Service Division for investigation and necessary 
ction. 


When cars are unloaded on public team tracks and there are no 
facilities for disposing of material ordinarily left in cars, it will be 
the duty of the railroad to see that the cars are properly cleaned 


before they are again placed for loading on its line or delivered to 
another carrier. 


. In cases where the car arrives at destination with its contents 
in @ damaged condition, the consignee will not be required to assume 


= expense of removing damaged goods, rejected by him, from the 


Call has been issued for the sixth regular meeting of the 
Great Lakes Shippers’ Regional Advisory Board at Erie, Pa., 
April 8, 10 a. m., at the Lawrence Hotel. The docket includes 
a report from the district manager on heavier loading of refrig- 
erator cars and side carding of cars. Reports will be heard 
from the standing commodity committee and from the special 
committee on cleaning and repairing, prompt loading and unload- 
ing of cars, and on L. C. L. freight ovement. Proper use of 
open top equipment for iron and steel loading will be dis- 
cussed as well as reports by the railroads on service in gen- 
eral. There will be considered the establishment of a definite 
method of uniform loading and means of adopting and enforc- 
ing rules on important commodities. Terminal congestion will 
® discussed and terminal conferences held. 


REA ON RAILROAD SITUATION 


President Samuel Rea, of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 


pany, in his annual report for 1928, speaking of the general rail- 
road situation, says: 


high 2? railroad service of the country, as a whole, reached a very 
—_ of efficiency in 1923, due to the fact that it was practi- 
legit ree from industrial disputes, and there was little increase in 
ative and political requirements. Under these conditions not 
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only were the detrimental effects of the strikes in the anthracite and 
bituminous coal mining industries and the shopcraft’s strike in 1922 
largely removed, but the anticipated traffic congestion was averted 
by a program for greatly increased service, and extensive improve- 
ments and enlargements of equipment and facilities successfully 
carried out. The reported number of loaded freight cars was 49,- 
815,000 in 1923, compared with 43,208,000 in 1922. Average car miles 
per day were increased 18 per cent. The revenue ton miles, which 
represent the service rendered the public, were increased 22 per cent, 
while the average revenue per ton mile, which represents the rates 
charged the public, decreased 5 per cent. From the standpoint of 
service and charges the F goes evidently received satisfaction, and 
the railroads demonstrated that, when given a fair opportunity, they 
were equal to the public demands. They likewise greatly relieved 
the situation by an expenditure of more than_ $1,000,000,000, to im- 
prove and increase their equipment and facilities. The increased 
service was rendered with practically - traffic blockades, and the 
steadiness of employment for railroad men at good wages was 
noticeable until the closing two months of the year when there was 
more than a seasonal falling off in traffic. The low net earnings 
allowed the railroads is so small that an enforced reduction of 
employes was then unavoidable. From the standpoint of net returns 
there was a notable improvement in 1923, but the Class I railroads 
of the country had a net railway operating income equivalent to 
only about 5.10 per cent on the investment compared with 4.14 ur 
cent in 1922. These returns should be considered by the _ public, 
who are depending upon railroad service, as clearly inequitable and 
inaedquate to provide sound credit, and satisfactorily improve and 
expand the railroad lines, stations and equipment. This is especially 
the case in view of the fact that the returns are based on. the 
tentative valuation used by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for rate-making purposes, which is less than the investment shown 
in the carriers’ books. With any certainty that the railroads, which 
are owned by the citizens and their institutions, will be given a 
chance to continue earning sufficient net returns to maintain sound 
credit, and freely to exercise their initiative and managerial skill, 
the public may be assured of a constantly higher plane of trans- 
portation service, and a continuance of the United ates standard 
of giving the most efficient and cheapest transportation service in 
the world, while paying the highest wages, and large amounts in 
taxes. However, as heretofore stated, it is our conviction that such 
results cannot be continued under a policy of restrictive legislation 
and regulation, and returns even below the 5% per cent upon the 
investment in road and equipment fixed by law as reasonable, with 
provision for the recapture of one-half of any excess over 6 per cent, 
if a railroad system or corporation should exceed that return in 
any year. The exercise of this recapture provision on one year’s 
results, and without any plan by which the deficiencies of prior or 
subsequent years can be made up, is also bound to prove unsatis- 
factory. Railroad investors, railroad employes and those dependent 
to a large extent upon materials and supplies consumed by the rail- 
roads, and on the service and trade of the railroads, should, in 
their own interest, continuously keep this situation before those who 
are responsible for federal and state legislation and regulation affect- 
ing railroads. The country maintains a contradictory transporta- 
tion policy which the business men and citizens as a whole ap- 
parently have not, as yet, fully appreciated. On the one hand, rail- 
roads have not been allowed freedom to earn a fair return on the 
investment in the railroads, equipment and facilities which their 
owners have provided for public use and benefit, while, on the other 
hand, hundreds of millions of dollars are appropriated for highways, 
waterways and other improvements which have a relation to trans- 
portation, but their cost must be borne by the taxpayers, including 
the railroads. It is equally cantradictory to find that, while the 
other provisions of the federal transportation act of 1920 can be 
enforced, the 5% return upon the value of the railroad property, 
fixed as a fair return for railroads, has not been realized by over 
$1,000,000,000 since the act was passed. 


RATING ON GAS HEATERS 


; Further evidence, attacking the classification of a gas heat- 
ing appliance known as Radiantfire, was introduced in Docket 
13283, the General Gas Light Company, of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
against the Alabama Great Southern et al., reopened by the 
Commission, heard before Examiner C. W. Griffon, March 28, 
at Chicago. 

The order of the Commission following the previous hear- 
ing of the case was to the effect that the product should travel 
on a third class rate 1. c. 1. and a rate not exceeding fifth 
class when in carloads of 24,000 pounds minimum, 


Frank T. Hogan, in charge of production, purchases and 
traffic for the General Gas Light Company, testified that the 
product was packed in practically the same manner as it was 
previous to the time of the first hearing. He said that there 
had been scarcely any change in the shape or weight of the 
Radiantfires. He introduced exibits to show the volume of 
the shipments and the rates under which they moved, which 
was, in a number of instances, first class 1. c. 1. Further 
exhibits were entered to show that competitors were given 
a third class 1. c. 1. rate. 


A. H. Greenly, member of the Official Classification Com- 
mittee, testified as to the rating which the carriers thought 
ought to apply. He made a division of gas stoves into those 
lined with fire brick and those that were not. The first, he 
contended, ought to be on a second class 1. c. 1. rate and a 
fourth class car load rate, with a 24,000 pound minimum; the 
second, or those not lined with fire brick, should be put into 
first class when shipped 1. c. 1. and fourth class in car loads of 
16,000 pounds minimum. 

He introduced exhibits showing ‘the different types of 
stoves and their weights, showing that of 190 types comparable 
to the defendants product, 41 were lined with fire brick and 149 
were not. Those lined had a weight per cubic feet of 22.8 
pounds as against 8.5 pounds per cubic feet for those not 
lined. 
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The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Readers of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of Transportation 
Questions of Interest to Traffic Men ‘ 


RAILROAD PETS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

My attention has just been called to the article which ap- 
pears in your issue of March 22, page. 723, under the heading, 
“What Is Pro-Railroad?” 

I think you chose an unfortunate illustration when you 
took Shreveport sentiment as being a typical ideal, because I 
do not consider that city as fairly representative. I do not know 
whether you realize it or not, but to representatives of ship- 
pers it is as clear as daylight that there are two kinds of ship- 
ping communities, one of which might be said to be a “railroad 
pet,” and the other, and more common kind, just the ordinary 
garden variety of shipping community which has to file com- 
plaints and contests every inch of the ground to maintain itself 
commercially. 

To the first class belongs such cities as Chicago, which is 
every lines’ terminal, and which never has to file a complaint 
of any kind, against any railroad, largely because of the acute 
competition encountered there, both in rail and water rates. 
Such a community is never found in a contest fighting upon 
any side but that of the carriers, either openly or under cover. 

Then, we have such communities as Shreveport, Louisiana, 
Texarkana, Texas-Arkansas, and Little Rock, Arkansas, which 
communities have always had preferential rates, compared with 
those which have been accorded to adjacent sections of the 
same states; so that you very rarely ever find these communities 
engaged in a rate controversy except openly or covertly on the 
side of the carriers. 

As a matter of fact, you will recollect that in the old 
Shreveport case, the Shreveport shippers acted as the “best 
friends” of the carriers in breaking up the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission method of making preferential rates in that state; and 
in that particular case I think the Shreveport people were ex- 
actly right, and that they were entitled to exactly the same 
interstate rates as the Texas shippers enjoyed on intrastate 
traffic. 

But you must bear in mind that the Texas intrastate rates 
were originally made necessary by the preferential inbound 
interstate rates to Shreveport and Texarkana, and, therefore, 
when we get back to the root of the trouble, we find that it 
was caused by unfair and discriminatory rates in favor of 
Shreveport and Texarkana. 

No man can read the decisions of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Docket No. 9702, Memphis-Southwestern case, 
and other cases of similar character without reaching the con- 
clusion that Shreveport, Texarkana and Little Rock have been 
so unreasonably preferred by the carriers, in their voluntary 
rate adjustments, as properly to classify these communities as 
“railroad pets.” 

It is, therefore, very far from convincing when you cite the 
action of Shreveport shippers as a fine example of the correct 
attitude toward the carriers. When the carriers cease playing 
favorites and accord all shippers the same treatment, which I 
am glad to say is the present trend, you will find less hostility 
toward the railroads as a whole. 

J. H. Johnston, Secy-Treas., 
Oklahoma Cottonseed Crushers’ Association. 
Oklahoma City, March 31, 1924. 


HEAVIEST CARLOAD 


Editor The Traffic World: 

In your issue of March 1, page 541, there appeared an 
article regarding a shipment loaded on P. & L. E. car No. 6886. 
The caption of this picture, in the form of a query, read, 
“Heaviest Load Ever Known?” 

We have had several shipments that exceeded the weight 
of the shipment referred to in this article and I am sending 
you a photograph of a shipment made by the Bethlehem Steel 
Company, Bethlehem, Pa., which moved in connection with the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad. 

This shipment weighed 277,000 pounds. The blocking 
weighed 10,000 pounds, making the total weight of the ship- 
ment 287,000 pounds, or 34,000 pounds more than the gross 
weight of the shipment which moved from Pittsburgh. 

The weight of the car was 196,420 lbs., making the total 
weight above the rails 483,420 pounds, or 156,620 pounds in 
excess of the shipment referred to in your article. 

We have always felt that this shipment was justly entitled 





to the honors of being the heaviest load carried by a single 
car, and it no doubt would be interesting to develop if any of 
your readers can dispute our claim. 

W. E. Mullen, Division Freight Agent, 


Lehigh Valley R. R. Co. 
Bethlehem, Pa., March 26, 1924. 


A POINT IN SECTION 28 
Editor The Traffic World: 

In all the discussion of the application of Section 28 of the 
Jones’ act and the action taken by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, when the Shipping Board certified to the Commis. 
sion its opinion that there was now adequate tonnage of Amer- 
ican bottoms to care for both export and import traffic, I have 
not seen any mention of what is to my mind an exceedingly 
peculiar point. It is this: 

Everywhere in Section 28, in speaking of transport and the 
application of rates, the wording of the section is “from or to” 
except in the final sentence, which reads: 


Such suspension of operation of the provisions of this section 
may be terminated by order of the Commission, whenever the board 
is of the opinion that adequate shipping facilities by such vessels 
to such ports are afforded and shall so certify to the Commission. 


Lawyers will certainly differ, and the courts probably, as to 
whether the whole section shall be construed as if this sentence 
read “from or to” like all the rest. Taking the language of 
Congress literally, it would seem that the Commission would 
not be empowered to terminate the suspension upon the cer- 
tificate of the board that the facilities were adequate from the 
ports. E. J. MeVann. 

Washington, D. C., March 28, 1924. 


COURTESY OF CARRIER 


We filed a claim recently with the El Paso & Southwestern 
System, for one of our members, and received almost immediately 
voucher for the overcharge. 

It was not alone the prompt handling of the claim that 
drew our attention to the item, but rather a slip enclosed with 
the voucher. I believe you will agree with me that it is a 
pleasing courtesy to be advised of regret on the part of the 
carrier for necessity to present claims. 

The carrier states that the filing of a claim indicates a 
defect in the service rendered by it. I do not recall ever hav- 
ing seen an acknowledgment of this kind presented in a nicer 
way. It reads as follows: 





Notwithstanding the fact that this draft was issued in ten days 
after papers in your claim reached the Freight Claim Agent’s Office, 
the Company takes this occasion to express its regret, because of 
the defect in service that made it necessary for you to present a claim. 

The El Paso & Southwestern System is earnestly striving to 
render prompt and efficient public service. Your complaints assist 
it to improve its service by correcting defects therein. 

Your continued patronage is solicited and inquiry regarding freight 
or passenger business will have prompt and courteous attention. 


C. E. Widell, Traffic Manager, 
Tennessee Manufacturers Assn. 
Nashville, Tenn., March 26, 1924. 


DEFENSE OF THE RATE CLERK 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Referring to a letter published in The Traffic World of 
March 1 under the heading, “A Plea for Accuracy,’ I wish to 
make the following reply: 

First, I wish to commend Mr. Kirk on his frankness in 
stating his complaint respecting tariff distribution and freight 
rate quotations and his placing it in a publication that assures 
its circulation among those directly interested, thereby giving 
them a chance to defend themselves. 

Being somewhat familiar with the duties of a railroad rate 
quotation clerk, it is my desire to give the shippers an insight 
of the conditions on the other side of the fence. I will start 
out by saying that rate quotation departments of the railroads 
may not be all they should be. However, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that too much is expected of a railroad-rate-quotation clerk. 
To expect this humble subject of criticism to act in the capacity 
of a technical rate advisor to an industrial traffic manager who, 
in all probability, earns two or three times as much as he 
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does, is carrying the joke too far. It is admitted by even the 
best of rate men in shipper and carrier organizations that it is 
almost a practical impossibility to have every rate quotation 
stand as absolutely correct. In this Mr. Kirk agrees when he 
states that he asks the carrier for rates in order to “check our 
own work.” 

It must be remembered that the railroad rate clerk is not 
confined to any particular territory or commodity, as is the case 
with numerous industrial traffic men. He is obliged to quote 
rates from and to all points on every conceivable commodity 
not only to the public by telephone and letter, but also to the 
agents and Officials of his own and other roads. In the short 
space of an hour he may be requested to quote rates on granite 
from Vermont to Oklahoma, on petroleum from the oil fields of 
Texas and Arkansas to a trunk line point, or on machinery 
from a point ‘in New Jersey to a Utah or Texas common point 
via New York and water lines. There is hardly an industrial 
traffic man who has to check such a variety of rates in the 
course of a day, yet the railroad rate clerk is expected to know 
the detail of every rate and route that he might be asked. 


Another common experience that the rate clerk meets is 
that the industrial traffic manager has his stenographer or some 
other inexperienced person (one who is not familiar with traffic 
work) call up for rates. This clerk may ask for a rate on a 
certain commodity to New York. Out of this bare statement 
the rate clerk has to guess if the shipment is for a station de- 
livery or for a lighterage delivery. The person on the other 
end of the wire cannot tell him because he or she does not 
know. In a case like this he has to delve into the intricacies of 
lighterage and terminal regulations (a life study in itself), quote 
the rate, and trust to luck that it is what the shipper really 
wants. I dare say that if, under such conditions, a rate clerk 
never made an error he would be put in a museum as a freak 
of nature. 


The railroad rate clerk is only a human being like the rest 
of us and he works under different conditions than any indus- 
trial traffic man. The latter can take time to study his prob- 
lem. After he has probably studied it for an hour or two he 
calls up the railroad rate quotation clerk, puts his propostion 
up to him and expects an ‘immediate answer. If the answer is 
given quickly and it happens to be incorrect, the rate clerk is 
roundly abused, the industrial man sits down, writes a personal 
letter to the general freight agent and forgets what becomes 
of the rate clerk. Now all fair-minded men will agree that this 
only widens the gap between the shippers and the carriers. It 
is a long cry from co-operation and in the end it helps no one. 
If the shipper loses the contract the carrier consequently loses 
the tonnage and revenue. 

It is my opinion that the industrial traffic man could greatly 
assist he railroad rate quotation clerk and gain his everlasting 
gratitude by extending a helping hand every now and then. 


POSITIONS WANTED OR_OPEN 











GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DEMAND 
and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for getting the 
men and the positions in touch with each other. The rates for 
classified advertisements are as follows: First insertion, $1.00 per 
line, minimum charge $3.00; succeeding insertions, per line, 50c; 10 
words to the line; numbers and abbreviations counted as words; 
¢ point type; payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements 
forwarded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. The 
TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, II. 





WANTED—High class freight solicitor for motor freight line. 
Must be good business man, full of pep, and be- willing to invest a 
few thousand dollars in going business with big future. Box No. 641, 
Traffic World, Chicago, Il. 





POSITION WANTED—Experienced Traffic Manager, I. C. S. grad- 
uate with general office experience, wishes to locate with small grow- 
ing concern. Address Box 639, Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 


POSITION WANTED—As Traffic Manager or Assistant, familiar 
- C. C. procedure, rates, tariffs, classifications all territories, and 
traffic problems in general, first-class record, employed but wish to 
Make change for greater responsibilities. Address “JGC,” Traffic 
World, Chicago, Ill. 








SITUATION WANTED—Traffic manager or assistant; seventeen 
ern industrial-railroad experience; through knowledge rates, claims, 
» C. C. law; executive —s single; correspondence-interviews 
Solicited. Address Box 635, Traffic World, Chicago, Ill 








WANTED—100,000 more shippers and carriers to help put the 
thieves out of business with Edgar Security First Steel Seals. No 
hidden springs or catches to be manipulated in covering up theft. 
Sales Department, The Edgar Steel Seal & Manufacturing Company, 
Lawrence, Kans. 





fi FOR SALE—Two golden oak Shaw-Walker vertical freight tariff 
les, A-1 condition, each containing nine storage drawers and eight 
complete wire file sections. Will sell F. O. B. St. Louis, Missouri, 
Very reasonable. Address J. A. Coffey, General Traffic Manager, Mis- 
Souri Portland Cement Co., Post Dispatch Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


SSS 
B FOR SALE—Traffic Worlds, from August, 1918, to January, 1924. 
est offer poe them. All in boxes to fit. Box No. 6438, Traffic World, 


icago, Til. 
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When requesting a rate if he would give the rate clerk the 
benefit of any advance information he might have, such as 
tipping him off as to what tariff publishes the rate or over 
what basing point the lowest combination is most likely to be 
made, he will not only get his rate quicker but more accurately. 
It would also be a big step in eliminating the friction that exists 
at the present time between the rate departments of the rail- 
roads and the traffic departments of industrial concerns. ; 
E. J. Farrell, Corresponding Secretary, 
Railway and Steamship Traffic Assn. 
New York, N. Y., March 22, 1924. 





INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATES, ETC. 


John W. Smith has been authorized to hold the position 
of director of the Baltimore & Eastern Railroad Company in 
addition to other positions previously authorized. 

Paul Jones has been authorized to hold the positions of 
director of the Cincinnati, Lebanon & Northern Railway Com- 
pany and Zanesville Terminal Railroad Company in addition 
to holding a directorship and/or any other office or offices with 
the Akron & Barberton Belt Railroad Company and numerous 
others. 

Charles D. Peckenpaugh has been authorized to hold the 
positions of director of the Atchison Union Depot & Railroad 
Company, general superintendent of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad Company, president and director of the Han- 
nibal Union Depot Company and director of the Keokuk Union 
Depot Company and St, Joseph Union Depot Company, and, in 
addition thereto, a directorship with the Abilene & Northern 
Railway Company and various others. 

Orville C. Hibbs has been authorized to hold the positions 
of division superintendent of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Company and director of the Hannibal Union Depot 
Company. 

Walter T, Sadler has been authorized to hold the positions 
of director of the Atchison Union Depot & Railroad Company 
and Saint Joseph Union Depot Company and division superin- 
tendent of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company 
in addition to holding a directorship, and/or any other office or 
offices with the Abilene & Northern Railway Company and 
various other short lines. 

R..H. Thompson has ‘been authorized to hold a directorship 
and/or any other office or offices with the Alabama & Vicksburg 
Railway Company in addition to positions previously authorized. 

George W. Patterson has been authorized to hold the posi- 
tion of director with the Dayton Union Railway Company, Union 
Depot Company (Columbus, Ohio), Toledo, Columbus & Ohio 
River Railroad Company, and Zanesville Terminal Railroad 
Company in addition to holding a directorship with the Akron 
& Barberton Belt Railroad Company and various other lines. 

William H. Slingluff has been authorized to hold the posi- 
tions of director of the Norristown Junction Railroad Company 
and Stony Creek Railroad Company and manager of the Phila- 
delphia, Germantown & Norristown Railroad Company and Ply- 
mouth Railroad Company. 


YOUR PROFESSION 


ATTAINED THE FRONT RANK 


Because it is the keynote of national economy. 















To be a true master of Traffic means that your income 
and your position is secure. 


I CAN HELP YOU SUCCEED. Study by my prac- 
tical method. Personal instruction and attention. 
New classes forming. ENROLL NOW! 

GEO. A. RAUTENBERG, Director 


COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TRAFFIC 


Harrison 8650 608 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 





STORERS OF MERCHANDISE 
DISTRIBUTORS OF POOL CARS 


Over night service to all points on Chicago, Aurora & Elgin Elec- 
connections d 


tric Lines and its elivery to all Truak Line 
floors via Chicag: 


. Direct 
o Tunnel. All without cartage 


SOO TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 


519 W. Roosevelt Road “The Economical Way”’ 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


ests taken from Re and of National Reporter 
“* published by West Publi Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


Intention of Shipper Important in Determining Whether Ship- 
ment Intrastate or Interstate: 

(Supreme Court of Minnesota.) In determining whether a 
shipment is intrastate or interstate the intention of the shipper 
is important.—Becher-Bartlett-Lockerby Co. vs. Northern Pacific 
Railway Co. et al., 197 N. W. Rep. 103. 

Test to Determine Whether Shipment Intrastate or Interstate 
Stated: 

When the bill of lading contains transit tariff provisions, 
giving the shipper the right to make further movements, treat- 
ing the whole as a continuous shipment, its character as to being 
intrastate or interstate is not determined until it is determined 
whether the shipment will be disposed of locally or the transit 
tariff used in further movement, and in such case the final 
election of the shipper reflects upon the character of the ship- 
ment in its inception.—Ibid. 

Whether Shipment Interstate Determined by Its Essential Char- 
acter: 

The question as to whether a shipment is intrastate or inter- 
state must be determined by the essential character of the ship- 
ment.—Ibid. 

Fact that Shipment Reshipped by Consignee in Same Car Does 
Not Necessarily Preciude Intrastate Character: 

The fact that an interstate shipment is reshipped by the 
consignee in the car in which it is received to other points of 
destination does not necessarily establish a continuity of move- 
ment or prevent the reshipment to a point within the state from 
having an independent and intrastate character.—Ibid. 

First Movement of Shipment Not Necessarily Interstate, Be- 
cause Last Movement Interstate: 

Likewise, if the last movement is interstate, it does not 
—~ follow that the first movement was also interstate. 
—Ibid. 

When “Interstate” Shipment Begins Stated: 

An “interstate” shipment does not begin until the shipment 
has been shipped or started for transportation from one state 
to another.—Ibid. 

Carrier Cannot Convert Interstate Into Intrastate Transportation 
by Charging Local Rates: 

A carrier cannot, by separating the rate into its component 
parts, charging local rates and issuing local waybills, convert an 
interstate shipment into intrastate transportation and thereby 
deprive a shipper of an interstate rate.—lIbid. 

Rebilling Shipment to Uitimate Destination Outside State Makes 
Transportation “Interstate”: 

Where a shipment is intended for another state, but the 
shipper in form makes a complete contract for shipment to a 
point different from the real destination, for the purpose of get- 
ting a cheaper rate, and then later rebills to the ultimate des- 
tination, carrying out the original plan, the transaction is “inter- 
state.”—Ibid. ; 

Neither Through Billing, Uninterrupted Movement, Nor Continu- 
ous Possession by Carrier Essential Element of Interstate 
Shipment: 

Neither through Billing, uninterrupted movement, continuous 
possession by carrier, nor unbroken bulk, is an essential ele- 
ment of an interstate shipment. These are important, but, where 
its ultimate destination is admitted, these incidents are without 
legal significance as bearing upon the character of the shipment. 
— Ibid. 

Shipper May Not Ship to Gain Better Rates: 

It was formerly assumed that a shipper might ship and re- 
ship repeatedly to gain a better rate; but it is now recognized 
Loew such conduct is not just, and is no longer permissible.— 

id. 

Reshipment May Be Independent Intrastate Movement, and 
Conversely: 

The fact that a car is received on interstate movement, is 
reshipped by the consignee, after a brief interval, to another 
point, does not, of course, establish an essential continuity of 
movement to the latter point. The reshipment may be an inde- 
pendent intrastate movement, and conversely.—Ibid. 

Character of Shipment Reshipped to Another State After Reach- 
ing First Destination Stated Character of Shipment Cannot 
Be Determined by Decision of Purchaser at First Destination 
to Ship into Another State: 

Plaintiff shipped a car of grain from Holloway, Minn., on 2n 
interchange bill of lading to Willmar, Minn., and thence to Hink- 
ley, Minn., over the Great Northern line and thence to Duluth, 
Minn., over the N. P. line, consigned to itself at Duluth, and 
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the bill of lading was stamped on its face: “Route entirely 
within Minnesota.” While car was in transit plaintiff sold a 
car of grain on the floor of the Duluth Board of Trade to a 
purchaser who operated elevators both in Duluth, Minn., and 
Superior, Wis. Under the rules of the board of trade the seller 
was required to deliver grain in Duluth or Superior as the pur- 
chaser elected. Car arrived in Duluth September 8. It was 
tendered to purchaser, who accepted it, and requested plaintiff 
to make delivery at Superior, Wis. Plaintiff gave orders to the 
railroad company to move the shipment to Superior, Wis., which 
it did on September 12. Shipment made in good faith, and ship- 
per did not know car was to go to another state until after it 
reached Duluth. Held, (1) that the shipment from Holloway to 
Duluth was intrastate; (2) that the shipment from Duluth, Minn., 
to Superior, Wis., was interstate; (3) that both of the shipments 
were separate and independent contracts, one ‘intrastate, and 
the other interstate; (4) that the character of such shipment 
on the original shipment cannot be determined by the decision 
of the purchaser in Duluth.—Ibid. 

Form of Shipment Contract Immaterial as Determining Char. 

acter: 

The form of the contract is immaterial.—Ibid. 

Form Adopted to Defeat Interstate Rate Where Ultimate Des. 
tination Known, Held Interstate from Inception: 

Had the methood of handling this shipment been adopted 
to defeat interstate rate, and its. ultimate destination been 
known, when shipment started, it would be held interstate from 
inception.—Ibid. 


Definite Character of Shipment Fixed When Movement of Com. 
modity Commenced for Transportation: 


The definite character of such shipment is fixed, when the 
movement of the commodity has commenced for the purpose 
of transportation. Such character is usually to be determined 
from the intention of the shipper and the carrier as indicated 
by the bill of lading, the continuity of the movement of the 
shipment, its delivery under the contract of shipment, and other 
facts present of sufficient probative force to determine the in- 
quiry.— Ibid. 


Only Lawful Rate on Interstate Shipment Is Tariff Rate by the 

Route Over Which the Shipment Moved: 

(District Court, S. D., Texas, at Galveston.) ‘The only law- 
ful rate on an interstate shipment is the tariff rate by the route 
over which the shipment moved.—Galveston, H. & S. A. Ry. Co. 
vs, Lykes Bros., 294 Fep. Rep. 968. 

Commodity Rate Supersedes Class Rate: 

Where: a commodity rate is made in a tariff, it supersedes 
the class rate, and is the only lawful rate that may be charged. 
—Ibid. 

Parties to Shipment Not Concluded by Settlement at Unlawful 

Rate: ' 

A settlement between carrier and shipper by the payment 
and acceptance of a charge different from the rate in the pub- 
lished tariff does not preclude either party from enforcing the 
lawful rate.—Ibid. 

Privity of Contract Not Necessary to Right to Collect Freight: 

The delivering carrier of a through shipment may enforce 
payment of the through charge, though the contract was made 
with the initial carrier, the obligation of the consignee to pay 
the freight being grounded on his receipt of the goods, and the 
surrender by the carrier of its possession and lien.—Ibid. 


Duty to Forward Shipment Over Route Having Lowest Rate: 

Where no routing directions are given by a shipper, it is 
the duty of the carrier, when two routes are equally available, 
to farward over the one having the lower rate, and where it has 
not done so it is liable to the shipper, under the ruling of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, for the difference between 
the higher and the lower rate, and by general order of the Com- 
mission the parties are permitted to make settlement on that 
basis.—Ibid. 


May Recover Freight Only on Basis of Lowest Available Rate: 
A carrier forwarded a shipment over a route carrying a 
higher rate than another route equally available; the parties 
settled a disputed question of freight in good faith, but not on 
the basis of any lawful tariff, and the carrier afterward brought 
suit to recover at the tariff rate. Held, that it could not recover 
the rate over the route actually used, but only the lower rate, 
which should have been charged on proper routing.—Ibid. _ 
That a Longer Route Will Give Initial Carrier Greater Portion 
of the Haul Does Not Justify Its Selection: 

An initial carrier is not justified in forwarding a shipment 
over a route carrying a higher rate than another, because it will 
thereby obtain a greater portion of the haul.—Ibid. 

Consignee’s Liability for Freight Is on an “Implied Contract:” 

The liability of a consignee for freight is on an implied con- 
tract arising from his acceptance of the goods with knowledge 
that they are surrendered by the carrier in reliance on his 
implied promise to pay the charges, and an action against him 
to recover such freight is within the two-year statute of limita- 
tion of Texas.—Ibid. 
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Action to Recover Money Paid Under Mistake Not in Express 

Contract: 

An action to recover money paid on a settlement, through 
mistake of law and fact, is not one on an express contract, and 
is a in two years under the statute of limitations of Texas. 
Order of Interstate Commerce Commission Held Not to Revoke 

— of Public Convenience and Necessity for Exten- 

sion: 

(District Court, E. D., Michigan, N. D.) Where railroad 
received certificate of public convenience and necessity from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for construction of a 12-mile 
extension under interstate commerce act, section 1, paragraphs 
18-21, as added by transportation act 1920, section 402 (Comp. 
St. Ann. Supp. 1923, section 8563), but discovered, after spend- 
ing one-third of the total amount in construction of the exten- 
sion, that it was necessary to make a slight change in the route, 
and made an application to the Commission for a new certificate 
for the construction of the extension along the new route in the 
same general direction, with the same termini, as the old route, 
to which an owner of land over which the railroad was required 
to obtain a right-of-way filed objections, an order of the Com- 
mission “that the said proceeding be, and it is hereby, reopened 
for further hearing at a time and place to be fixed,” did not 
suspend and revoke the certificate previously issued.—Thunder 
Bay Limestone Co vs. Detroit & M. Ry. Co., 294 Fed. Rep. 958. 
Certificate of Public Convenience and Necessity, Granted by In- 

terstate Commerce Commission, Held to Authorize Construc- 

tion Along Slightly Changed Route: 

Certificate of public convenience and necessity, granted by 
Interstate Commerce Commission under Interstate Commerce 
‘~V UVoTez10dsuviy, Aq poppe se ‘TzZ-gT sydeiseied ‘T uoTWOeg “OV 
1920, Section 402 (Comp. St. Ann. Supp. 1923, section 8563), for 
construction of a 12-mile extension, held to authorize the con- 
struction of an extension with the same termini, running in same 
general direction, as extension shown by maps filed with the ap- 
plication for the certificate, and which differed from location 
shown by such maps for a distance of only 1%, miles, where the 


two routes were separated not more than 500 feet at the furthest 
point.— Ibid. 


shipping Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 





Vessel Whose Destination Is Another Vessel on High Seas Not 
Engaging in Coastwise Trade. 


(District Court, S. D., New York.) Where a vessel licensed 
for coastwise trade, under Rev. St. title 50, victualed a British 
ship on the high seas hovering off the port of New York to sell 
contraband spirits she was employed in a trade other than that 
for which she was licensed, in violation of Rev. St. section 
4377 (Comp. St. section 8132), as the trade must terminate in 
a port of the United States or the vessel must be registered 
under title 48, c. 1. (Comp. St. sections 7707-7788).—The Alex 
Clark, 294 Fed. Rept. 904. 

Voyage For purpose of Vitctualizing Another Vessel on High Seas 

Is a “Foreign Voyage”: 

Where a vessel licensed for coastwise trade, under Rev. 
St, tit. 50 (Comp. St. sections 8057-8146), victualed a British ship 
on the high sea hovering off the port of New York, she was 
proceeding on a “foreign voyage,” in violation of Rev. St. section 
4337 (Comp. St. section 8086), as such a voyage is not necessarily 
to a foreign port and all places on the high seas are foreign 
to the United States, though not within the dominion of any 
other power.—Ibid. 

Burden Held Cast on libelant to Show Negligence: 

(District Court, W. D. Washington, N. D.) Where candles 
shipped by libelant from New York through the Panama Canal 
to Seattle were melted when received, but the bill of lading pro- 
vided that the carrier should not be liable for damages occa- 
sioned from heat, and the general seaworthy condition of 
the ship was established, and there was no testimony that 
the character of the cargo in issue was called to the atten- 
tion of the ship, nor was it contended that special facilities 
for carrying the cargo were required, so that the condition 
of the cargo at the point of destination was attributable to 
the excepted peril, the burden was on the libelant to show 
negligence on the part of the ship—Kaufer Co. vs. Luckenbach 
S. S. Co., Inc., 294 Fed. Rept. 978. 

“Deaworthiness” Defined: 

The test of “seaworthiness is whether is vessel is reason- 
ably fit to carry the cargo which she has undertaken to trans- 
port.—Ibid. 

Judicial Notice Taken of Heat in Canal Zone: 
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It is judicially known that the heat is greater through 
the Canal Zone than it is in either the ports of New York or 
Seattle.—Ibid. 

Burden Cast on Carrier to Show Ship Was Seaworthy for the 

Cargo: 

Where candles shipped by libelant from New York through 
the Panama Canal to Seattle were melted when received, 
and the bill of lading provided that the carrier should not be 
liable for damages occasioned from heat, but the ship was 
advised that the consignment was 42 cartons of candles, held 
that the burden was on the carrier, before it could claim 
the exempttion of the excepted peril, to show that the vessel 
was seaworthy, or that due diligence was used to make the 
vessel seaworthy, to carry the cargo undertaken.—Ibid. 
“Seaworthy” for the Cargo; “Damage by Heat”: 

For a carrier, undertaking the carriage of cartons of can- 
dles, with bill of lading exemption from liability for “damage 
from heat,’ to discharge the burden of showing that the ship 
was “seaworthy” for the cargo sought to be transported, it 
must be shown that the relation of the ship to the cargo at 
the inception of the voyage was such as to make it seaworthy 
and fit to carry the cargo. Not only must the ship be ina 
general seaworthy condition, properly equipped and manned, 
but the cargo must be stowed in such part of the ship as has 
been generally or specially provided for that particular class 
of cargo and is reasonably fitted therefor; that is, it is not 
sufficient to show that the ship was in a general seaworthy 
condition, but that the candles were not stored near the engine 
room or steam pipes or other hot objects, as the exceptive 
clause “damage by heat” has operation only against outdoor 
temperature and the usual and proper temperature of the 
vessel’s hold.—Ibid. 

Rules as to Respondent in Cross-Libel Giving Security Construed: 

New Admiralty Rules, rule 50, promulgated December 6, 
1920 (254 U. S. Appendix, p. 24, 40 Sup. Ct. xix), does not en- 
power the District Court to stay proceedings in the original 
suit until original libelant has given security to respond to the 
counterclaim, in a case where the original libel was in personam, 
and the original respondent, the cross-libelant, has given secur- 
ity of his own motion.—Washington-Southern Nav. Co. vs. Bal- 
timore & Philadelphia Steamboat Co., 44 Sup. Ct. Rept. 220. 
Rule Stated for Ascertaining Meaning of Admiralty Rule: 

To ascertain the true meaning of an admiralty rule, it must 
be read in the light of the established admiralty jurisdiction, 
of the general principles of maritime law, and of the appropri- 
ate function of rules of court.—Ibid. . 

Right to Sue Includes Right to Prosecute Claim to Judgment: 

A citizen’s right to sue in a court having jurisdiction of 
the parties and the cause includes the right to prosecute his 
claim to judgment.—Ibid. 

Function and Scope of Court Rules Outlined: 

The function of court rules is to regulate the practice of 
the court and to facilitate the transaction of its business. This 
function embraces, among other things, the regulation of the 
forms, operation, and effect of process and prescribing of forms, 
modes, and times for proceedings. But no rule of court can 
enlarge or restrict jurisdiction. Nor can a rule abrogate or 
modify substantive law, whether it is a rule of practice pre- 
scribed by the United States Supreme Court for inferior tribun- 
als, or rules which lower courts make for their own guidance 
under authority conferred.—Ibid. 


Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
ystem, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 





LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


On Appeal from Nonsuit, Evidence Considered Most Favorably 
for Plaintiff: 

(Supreme Court of North Carolina.) On appeal from a 
nonsuit, the evidence for plaintiff must be taken as true and 
considered in the most favorable aspect for him.—Anderson VS. 
American Ry. Express Co., 121 S. E. Rep. 354. ; 
Though Carrier Agent of Consignee, Consignor After Rescis- 

sion of Contract and Restoration of Title May Sue for 

Carrier’s Default: 

Though, as a general rule, a common carrier on an open 
bill of lading is an agent of the consignee, upon default of the 
carrier the parties may rescind their contract, and so restore 
title to the consignor as to enable him to sue for the carriers 
default.—Ibid. 

Consignor After Consignee’s Refusal to Accept Shipment Held 
Entitled to Sue Carrier. : 
Refusal of the consignee of a dressed hog to accept it be 

cause in bad and unusable condition, and the act of the con- 
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MEMPHIS 
TENNESSEE 


The South’s Most Centrally Located 
Distributing Center 






The Home of the World’s Largest Cotton 
Warehouses, operating departments for the 


STORAGE 


of General Merchandise, Automobiles and 


Pool Car Distribution 


This fac simile letter shows the character of service we give our patfons 


Address all correspondence to the Company 


HARE RRR 8 












“Pillsbury's A’ Largest Flour Mill in the World 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Com 
Minneapolis,Minn.U.S.A. | 

















MEMPHIS, TENN., March 6, 1924. 
Memphis Terminal Corporation, , 

15th Flooy Central Bank Building, MEMPHIS BRANCH 
Memphis, Tennessee 82021 Exchanee Bide. 


Gentlemen: = Bos 1334 


Attention Mr. L. E. McKnight ,Traffic Mgr. 






We wish to thank you for the excellent se 
your Company has given us-since you have been en = nad 
our flour and: other products. We haven't had any 
— ee oe and have had many compliments 

m our customers regarding the promptnes 
which you handle our Sebavettes. il ation 


The writer has been with the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Company for over fifteen years and I om frankly 
state that you are keeping our stock of products in 
& neater und more sanitary condition. than any stock 
of flour it has been the writer's pleasure to examine. 


Thankin ju and your a 
courtesies, we ae 7 ssociates for your many 


Very truly your 
PILLSBURY FLOUR 





MemphisTerminal Corporation 


General Offices 
15th Floor Central Bank Building 


Member: American Warehousemen’s Association 
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Joint Service With 
Hamburg-American Line 


NEW YORK TO HAMBURG 






*DEUTSCHLAND ..... Apr. 17 tMOUNT CLAY........May 10 
{CLEVELAND ..... ..-Apr. 26 *ALBERT BALLIN ...May 15 
*RELIANCE ..........-Apr. 29 HANSA ...........+..May 20 
¢THURINGIA .........May 8 *RELIANCE ...... eee +May 27 

































¢Cabin and 3rd Class Passengers. *ist, 2nd and 3rd Class. 
Loading Pier 86, North River, Foot of West 46th St. 


BOSTON TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 
FURST BULOW (via Phila., Baltimore & Hampton Roads) Apr. 16 
WAGANDA (via Phila., Baltimore & Hampton Roads)....May 2 
EMDEN (via Phila., Baltimore & Hampton Roads)........May 23 
FURST BULOW (via Phila., Baltimore & Hampton Roads) June 18 


PHILADELPHIA TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 


FURST BULOW (via Baltimore & Hampton Roads).......Apr. 21 
WAGANDA (via Baltimore & Hampton Roads)...........May 7 
EMDEN (via Philadelphia & Hampton Roads).......... -+.-May 28 
FURST BULOW (via Philadelphia & Hampton Roads)...June 23 


BALTIMORE TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 


FURST BULOW (via Hampton Roads)...........esecee++-Apre 26 
WAGANDA (via Hampton Roads)..........-+eeeeeeeeeeee+May 18 





EMDEN (via Hampton Roads)..........+++0+: oeennaey ----dune 3 
FURST BULOW (via Hampton Roads)........... abuses -June 28 
NORFOLK AND NEWPORT NEWS TO BREMEN AND 
HAMBURG 
EMDEN ....... ints ewig sulr eee pib's' 00:06. 0'6 60's vbb'00d05 550 00 SUE 
FURST BULOW .........- daGbloodwidbiselavenane odesctocece sie ae 
eee eS 


NEW ORLEANS TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 
ODENWALD .......c.ccccecscccccccccccccesees bast half of April 


ALSO DIRECT FREIGHT SERVICE FROM U.S. PACIFIC 
PORTS TO NORTHERN EUROPEAN PORTS 


Through bills of lading via Hamburg to all Scandinavian, Baltic, 
Mediterranean, Levant and African Ports. 






















Joint Service With 


Houlder, Weir & Boyd 


Regular Sailings to the 


WEST COAST 


Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco 
Portland, Seattle, Tacoma 


From From From 
Vessel Baltimore New York Savannah 
Oe > rere ies Co eee Pee ° 
8.S. MOUNT CLINTON......Apr. 12 Apr. 16 Apr. 21 
8.8. *SUDBURY ........see0e. Apr. 22 De... éecteved 


* Discharges direct at Everett, Wash. 


Through bills of lading issued to Hawaiian Islands, transshipment 

at Los Angeles Harbor without transfer charge, also to all ports 

< — Oregon, Washington, British Columbia, Alaska and 
e r 


Pier No. 9, B. & O. R. R., Locust Point, Baltimore, Md. 
Pier No. 5, New York Docks, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


General Offices: 39 BROADWAY, New York 


WESTERN FREIGHT OFFICE: 





CHICAGO, 327 South La Salle Street..........Phone Wabash 4891 
BRANCH OFFICES: 

BALTIMORE....... gsi Winie ana ie newest eeeeGad Hearst Tower Bldg. 

PEETSBU RGM. ccc ccccccccces eeeeseceeee 4128 Jenkins Arcade Bldg. 


SYRACUSE. .......ccccseccescccccccccccccceeees20l Mitchell Bidg. 
SAN FRANCISCO.......... 






Peers fe 

AGENTS: = 
pS Ee ee ee ----.-John M. Born 
BOSTON...... nee codswiee aie ener eacseote C. H. Sprague & Son 
LOS ANGELES............. POET RSS Le -....-Los Angeles 8.8. Co. 
NEW ORLEANS..... bos ohiene bawee te oeeeeee- Richard Meyer Co. 
NORPOULR .0o,0ccccccccese Cabeiesiannvael Trosdal, Plant & Lafonta 
PHILADELPHIA.......,.... datsincninnaid ..-Trosdal, Plant & Lafonta 
PORTLAND ....... WWaoseswees .-.--Columbia Pacific Shipping Co. 
SEATTLE..........cccccccccsccveccececess Sudden & Christensen 






SAN FRANCISCO....... ny ee ..-- Sudden & Christensen 
SAVANNAH........ sien Seer einr eta oseuae ..-M. J. Hogan & Co. 
TACOMA. ....ccccccccccccccccccccscsscscese Sudden & Christensen 
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signor in bringing an action against the carrier for negligence 
in handling, held to constitute a rescission of the contract 
and a restoration of title to the consignor, so as to entitle 
him to sue notwithstanding the general rule that a common 
=" upon open bill of lading is an agent of the consignee.— 
Receiving Carrier Held Not “Initial Carrier’ 

Transportation Upon Reconsignment: 

(Supreme Court of South Carolina.) Where potatoes were 
shipped from a point in South Carolina under a straight bill 
of lading, showing that plaintiff was both consignor and con- 
signee, and the destination was a point in Virginia, held, that 
receiving carrier is not an “initia] carrier” under the Carmack 
Amendment (U. S. Comp. St. Sec. 8604a, 8604aa), for extended 
transportation on reconsignment at shipper’s direction, in 
which extended transportation receiving carrier has in no wise 
participated.—Beaufort Truck Growers’ Ass’n. vs. Seaboard Air 
Line Ry. Co., 121 S. E. Rep. 357. 

That Shipment Was Interstate Held Not to Fix Liability of 

Initial Carrier for Damage by Connecting Carrier. 

The fact that the shipment was interstate does not ipso 
facto fix liability of the initial carrier under the Carmack 
Amendment (U. S. Comp. St. Sec. 8604a, 8604aa), for damage 
caused by a connecting carrier, as the liability of the initial 
carrier depends upon the extent of its obligation, evidenced 
by the bill of lading.—lIbid. 

Receiving Carrier’s Obligation Defined by Bill of Lading: 

The receiving carrier’s obligation is defined by the through 
bill of lading issued by it, and, to charge it with liability for 
damage occurring upon an extended transportation after it has 
fully compiled with its undertaking, there must be a contrac- 
tual basis, express or implied, therefor—Ibid, ~ 
bie ix of Payment of Charges Held Immaterial to Recovery for 

Oss: 

(Supreme Court of Iowa.) As respects the liability of a 
carrier for the value of a trunk and contents lost in transit, 
whether plaintiff paid the charges on delivery to the carrier 
or a day later, held immaterial, since it was all one trans- 
action.— Wolfe vs. American Ry. Express Co., 197 N. W. Rep. 24. 
Acceptance of Railroad Receipt Held to Constitute It Contract 

of Shipment: 

A railroad “receipt,” partially filled in to show date and 
place of issue, name, and address of consignee, destination, 
description, and weight of shipment, charges, and war tax, 
and name of shipper, though unsigned at time of delivery by 
either the agent or shipper, was in form a contract of ship- 
ment authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and, 
if its acceptance by shipper bound him by its terms, governed 
the rights and liabilities of the parties.—Ibid. 

Contract Limiting Liability Held Supported by Consideration: 

Where pursuant to notice by plaintiff that he desired to 
ship a trunk, and that he would prepay the charges, defendant 
took the trunk from plaintiff’s office, and shipped it out on 
the same day, plaintiff, either at the time the trunk was taken 
or the next day, paying the charges and getting a ceceipt, 
which recited that the rate charged was based upon an agreed 
valuation which the liability of defendant was limited, unless 
a greater value was declared, held, that the question of the 
consideration for such limitation of lability was not presented, 
since, if plaintiff accepted the receipt when he requested 
transportation of his trunk, and if the receipt was delivered 
to and accepted by plaintiff subsequent to the acceptance 
of the trunk by the carrier, any contract implied from the 
mere acceptance of the trunk there would be a consideration 
expressly contemplated and provided for prepayment of 
charges, and the amount of the charges would depend on 
the terms of the shipment contract.—Ibid. 

Receipt Limiting Carrier’s Liability Held Binding on Shipper 
Though Not Signed by Him: 

Where rates in defendant’s schedule on file with and ap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce Commission were based 
upon the declared or agreed value of the shipment as pro- 
vided by U. S. Comp. St. Sec. 8604a, permitting the carrier in 
such case to limit liability to the declared or agreed value 
of the shipment, a receipt for an intermediate shipment, ac- 
cepted by the shipper providing for a limitation of liability 
to a specified value, unless a greater value should be declared, 
ar binding on the shipper, although not signed by him.— 
Ibid. 

Shipper Held Not Entitled to Complaint of Lack of Signature 
of Carrier’s Agent to Receipt: 

In an action for value of a trunk lost in transit, where 
plaintiff with full knowledge of his loss induced carrier’s 
agent to sign his receipt, he could not, to avoid being bound 
by a provision limiting liability for loss, complain that the 
signature was missing when he accepted the receipt.—Ibid. 
Statement of Cause Held Sufficiently Broad to Recover Against 

- Carrier as Such or as Warehouseman r Loss of Goods: 

(St. Louis Court of Appeals, Missouri.) Statement filed in 
justice court of a cause of action for loss of goods against a car- 
rier, which statement did not plead negligence of defendant as a 
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warehouseman, held sufficiently broad, in view of Rev. St. 
1919, Sec. 2735, 2736; to support recovery against defendant 
either as carrier or warehouseman.—Viviano vs. Davis, Di- 
rector-General of Railroads, 258 S. W. Rep. 69. 

Carrier Is Insurer, and Showing of Loss Creates Presumption of 

Negligence and Liability Arises: 

A carrier is an insurer, and, when the fact of loss or dam- 
age to a shipment is shown, a presumption of negligence and 
liability arises against the carrier, it not being necessary for 
the shipper to point out the particular act of negligence 
causing the injury.—Ibid. 

Carrier as Warehouseman Liable for Loss Resulting from 

Negligence: 

While a carrier as warehouseman is not an insurer of goods 
and can be held liable for loss of them only on proof by ship- 
per of negligence, a presumption of negligence arises against 
the warehouseman from the mere showing of a loss or injury 
which must be explained away by the warehouseman.—Ibid. 
What Constitutes Prima Facie Showing of Negligency by Bailee 

Stated: When Bailee Has Burden of Proof and When He 

Exonerates Himself, Shifting Burden, Stated: 

Bailor suing for a loss establishes a prima facie case 
against the bailee by proof of the bailment and of bailee’s fail- 
ure to return property on demand, the bailee then having the 
burden to account for the loss of the goods and to show the 
loss was occasioned by some such act as theft, fire, etc., in 
which event prima facie the bailee exonerates himself, and the 
burden then is on the bailor to show the bailee was negligent.— 
Ibid. 

Shipper Suing for Loss Held to Sustain Burden of Proof Against 

Carrier as Such or as Warehouseman: 

In an action against carrier as such or as warehouseman for 
loss of portion of shipment returned to plaintiff on consignee’s 
refusal to accept, where plaintiff testified he delivered the goods 
to defendant in good condition and it was conceded the goods 
were in defendant’s possession from that time until again de- 
livered to plaintiff, but defendant did not attempt to show why 
all the goods were not returned or what became of the goods 
missing, plaintiff held to have sustained the burden of proof of 
negligence of defendant.—Ibid. 
Appellant Could Not Predicate Error on Appellee’s Instruction 

Favorable to Appellant: 

Where appellee’s instruction was favorable to appellant, the 
latter could not predicate error thereon.—Ibid. 

Notice Requisite to Render Carrier Liabile for Special Damages 
for Delay: 

(District Court, N. D., Georgia.) Special damages are not 
recoverable from a carrier for delay in delivery of property 
shipped in carload lots, unless notice of special circumstances 
making the damage likely to occur on delay was given the car- 
rier on receiving the goods for transportation—-Pomona Prod- 
ucts Co. vs. Southern Ry. Co., 294 Fed. Rep. 982. 

Connecting Carrier Not Affected by Notice to Initial Carrier of 

Special Damages Likely to Result from Delay: 

The contract made by the initial carrier, so far as its terms 
are valid and applicable, covers the transportation to destination, 
and such carrier is liable in damages for unreasonable delay by 
a connecting carrier, but notice of special damages likely to 
result from delay, which might charge the initial carrier with 
liability, is not an element of the through contract, such as will 
affect the connecting carrier, unless noted on the waybill or 
otherwise brought home to it.—Ibid. 

Requisites of Notice to Charge Carrier with Liability for Special 

Damages for Delay Stated: 

Notice to a carrier that special damages will result from 
delay in shipment should be given at or before the time it re- 
ceives the shipment, and to an agent in position to act thereon, 
or one whose duty it is to receive such knowledge and cause 
others to act; and the agent who receives the shipment is the 
obvious, and generally the proper, person to serve as a medium 
for such notice.—Ibid. 

Notice During Transit May Charge Carrier with Liability for 

Special Damages for Subsequent Delay: 

Where the cause and place of delay in a shipment are known, 
failure to use diligence to expedite delivery after notice given 
during transit may subject the carrier to liability for special 
damages subsequently accruing.—Ibid. 

CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 
That Shipper Requested Railroad to Unload Cattle During Trans- 
portation Held No Defense in Action for Delay: 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Amarillo.) In live stock 
shipper’s action for damages caused by delay in shipment, it 
was no defense that the shipper requested that the cattle be 
unloaded at a certain point and that the cattle would have ar- 
rived at destination within the required time if cattle had not 
been unloaded at such point, where the cattle were in the hands 
of the railroad while unloaded and it was the railroad’s duty to 
unload the cattle at such point under the federal twenty-eight- 
hour law (U. S. Comp. St., Sec. 8651-8654) and Vernon Sayles’ 
Ann, Civ. St. 1914, art. 714, since more than 36 hours had elapsed 
since they were loaded, the shipper’s request in such case being 
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March 19, 1924. 


PORT OF HOUSTON 


The Second Cotton Export Port of the United States. 
Tonnage through the Port of Houston continues to increase. 
The statistics below speak for themselves: 


The first two months of 1924—two hundred and forty-five arrivals and departures, handling 
632,882 tons of import, export, and coastwise freight. 


During the same period of 1923—one hundred and ninety-eight arrivals and departures, handling 
401,527 tons of freight, and in 1922 there were one hundred and twenty-one arrivals and depart- 
ures, handling 259,049 tons of freight. 


cao first two months of 1924 show an increase in tonnage of 144% over 1922, and 58% over 


Why has the tonnage thru this port continued to increase? 


Because reliable steamship lines furnish dependable and regular service to most leading ports 
of the world. 


Seventeen railroads serve the Port of Houston and connect with the Public Wharves through 
the Public Belt Railway. 


Trunk Lines in all directions to main and assembly and distributing points. 
Modern wharf facilities designed to give quick service to both ship and shipper. 


Contractors are busy constructing four new concrete wharves to accomodate our rapid increase 
= or gad and private corporations are contemplating the early construction of additional wharf 
acilities. 


For these reasons and many others, direct your shipments via Houston. 





Tariff and Particulars mailed upon request. 


DIRECTOR OF THE PORT, 5th Floor, Court House, Houston, Texas 


PORT HOUSTON’S SHIPSIDE WAREHOUSE 










Interior view showing main conveyor delivering cargo direct from ships holds to portable conveyors for final storage in warehouse. 


Direct from ship’s holds to warehouse, by means of electric conveyors, with one handling:—No trucking, switching or draying. 
arehouse,—Re-inforced concrete and steel,—equipped with automatic sprinkler,—insurance 12c per hundred dollars per annum. 

Exceptionally dry, well ventilated and lighted. Free from vermin,—rats,—clean and sanitary. 

Floor level,—35 feet above mean low tide. : 


With yen long Xmen in the warehouse business, we are familiar with the requirements necessary to the proper handling of your 
pmen 
Yomplete record of all shipments mailed same day of movement. Daily stock reports furnished, if desired. 
pes shipments can be financed through our negotiable warehouse receipts. 
branch house service without the heavy overhead usually required. Cargo or carload shipments solicited. 


BINYON SHIPSIDE WAREHOUSE CO., INC., HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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merely a reminder to the railroad of its statutory duty.—Lan- 

caster et al. vs. Johnson, 258 S. W. Rep. 214. 

Railroad Liable for Damages Caused by Delay at Point at Which 
It Was Required to Unload Cattle Caused by Previous Delay: 
Where delay in shipment of cattle at a point where the rail- 

road was required to unload the cattle under the federal twenty- 

eight-hour law (U. S. Comp. St., Sec. 8651-8654) and Vernon’s 

Sayles’ Ann. Civ. St. 1914, art. 714, was occasioned by the neg- 

ligent delay at a previous point, the railroad was liable for dam- 

ages caused by the delay at the point at which it was required 
to unload the cattle.—Ibid. 

Evidence Held to Prove Negligent Delay in Shipment of Cattle: 
In live stock shipper’s action for damage caused by delay 

in shipment of cattle, evidence held to sustain verdict finding 

that the delay was due to the railroad’s negligence.—Ibid. 

Extent of Liability for Negligence in Carriage of Live Stock as 
Affected by Inherent Vices Stated: 

(Commission of Appeals of Texas, Section A.) Under Rev. 

art. 707, providing that “the duties and liability of carriers 

* shall be the same as are prescribed by the common 
law,” while there is excluded from the liability of the carrier 
all damages arising from the excepted causes—owners’ negli- 
gence, act of God or the public enemy, and inherent vices and 
defects in the animals—the carrier is liable to the extent that 
damages from inherent vices and defects in the animals are 
aggravated by its failure to perform its duties, or to the extent 
such damages could have been avoided by the exercise of ordi- 
nary care, as live stock, by reason of their peculiar nature, if 
roughly handled or delayed in transportation, will suffer greater 
loss and injury as a result of their inherent vices than if han- 
dled properly and with dispatch—Davis vs. Sullivan & Opry, 

258 S. W. Rep. 157. 

Burden of Proof in Action for Injuries to Live Stock in Transit 
Stated: 

In view of Rev. St., art, 731, imposing on carriers in intra- 
state shipments the duty of safe and speedy transportation, in 
a shipper’s action for injury to live stock, the burden of show- 
ing that the stock was injured while in the carrier’s possession 
is with the shipper, but when loss or injury happens to live 
stock in the carrier’s possession the burden is on the carrier 
to exempt itself from liability, the owner or shipper being bound 
to prove no more than that the stock was delivered to the car- 
rier and failure to deliver it safely.—Ibid. 

Charge in Suit for Damage to Live Stock Held Not Misleading: 
Where carriers, sued for damage to shipment of live stock, 

failed to relieve themselves from the presumption of negligence 

arising from the shipper’s prima facie case, by failing to explain 
delays causing 90 hours to be consumed in a journey of about 

248 miles, held, that the jury could not have been misled by a 

charge that the carriers would be liable if loss was proximately 

caused by the fact that they handled the shipment in an “un- 
necessarily and unusually rough manner” and “failed to trans- 
port them in a reasonable time.”—lIbid. 

Charge Omitting the Element of Ordinary Care as Measure of 
Liability Held Not Prejudicial Error: 

In an action for injury to live stock in transit, where unusual 
delay in transportation was unexplained, it was not prejudicial 
error to charge that it was the duty of the carrier to transport 
the cattle in a reasonable time rather than to exercise ordinary 
care to do so.—Ibid. 


Admission of. Evidence as to Reasonable Time to Unload Cattle 

Shipped Held Harmless Error: ° 

In an action for injury to live stock in transit, where it ap- 
peared that 90 hours were consumed in a journey of 248 miles 
and that at one point there was a delay of 40 hours for no 
other apparent purpose than for feed; water and rest, error in 
permitting a witness over objection to testify that 30 or 40 min- 
utes would have been a reasonable time within which to move 
the car of cattle 400 to 500 yards and unload them in a pen 
at the stockyards, held not reversible error, since it could not 
— injury to the carrier, in view of the 40-hour delay. 
—Ibid. 

Award of Damages for Injuries to Live Stock in Transit Held 

Not Authorized by Evidence: 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, San Antonio.) In a ship- 
per’s action against a railroad company for damages to a ship- 
ment of horses and mules alleged to have been caused by the 
carrier’s refusal to promptly unload at the shipper’s request, an 
award of damages of the difference between the reasonable mar- 
ket value at destination, in the condition in which the stock 
arrived and should have been delivered, and the reasonable 
market value at that place in the condition in which it was when 
actually delivered, held erroneous in absence of any proof what- 
ever of the market value of the animals.—Gulf, C. & S. F. Ry. 
Co. vs. King, 258 S. W. Rep. 198. 

BILLS OF LADING ‘ 
Carrier Delivering Goods Without Bill of Lading Not Liable in 

Absence of Damage: 

(Supreme Court of South Carolina.) Where carrier delivered 
an order notifying shipment to the party to whom notice was 
to be given without receiving the bill of lading, but for its own 
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protection required him to give his check for more than the 
invoice price, and later that party took up the draft, delivered 
the bill of lading to the carrier, and attached the money in the 
hands of the bank as shipper’s money, held, that shipper has 
no cause of action against carrier for delivering the goods with- 
out the bill of lading, or for surrendering the checks, as no dam- 
i was shown.—Baughman vs. Southern Ry. Co., 121 S. E. Rep, 
56. 
Damage Caused by. Breach Essential Element of Recovery: 

In an action for breach of contract plaintiff must not only 
prove the contract and its breach, but damage caused by the 
breach.—Ibid. 


CANADIAN COAL RATES AND SUPPLY 
The Trafic World Ottawa Bureau 


In a discussion which arose in the Canadian Parliament this 
week on the question of the Canadian coal supply, the statement 
was made that this was “95 per cent a transportation problem,” 
and the discussion, which occupied a whole day, proceeded very 
much along those lines. The fuel situation in Canada is mainly 
one which affects the provinces of Ontario and Quebec. All the 
other provinces either have coal within their own borders or are 
adjacent to a supply; but Ontario and Quebec must draw their 
supplies either from Nova Scotia in the east or Alberta in the 
west, and in either case the railroad haul makes it very difficult 
to compete with American coal, which is apparently produced 
cheaper and can be landed in the markets of the central prov- 
inces of Canada at a price with which the Canadian mines have 
not hitherto been able to compete, in Ontario particularly. With 
decreasing supplies in the United States, it is anticipated that, 
sooner or later, an embargo will be placed by that country on 
the export of coal to Canada. Sir Henry Thornton, president 
of the Canadian National Railways, recently said: 

It is essential that the railway companies, by proper service and 
by such assistance as lies within their power, should do all that they 
can to assist in mineral development and extend the selling radius of 
the coal and other minerals which lie in the west. Certainly it is 
better and wiser for the people of Canada and the people of Ontario 
to buy their coal from their own people than to purchase that coal 
from their neighbor to the south. Because, apart from the sending 
out of the country each year a large amount of money, there are 
always embarrassing questions arising with reference to the export 
of coal from the United States whenever there happens to be a coal 
shortage in this country. One of those embarrassing questions is being 
discussed at the present time. I hope the day will come, and the 
Canadian National Railways will leave nothing undone to hasten 
that day, when the people of Canada will not be dependent on the 
United States for their coal supply, except to a very limited extent. 

So far as the railways are concerned, the attempts made 
by the Canadian National to transport coal at a low rate from 
Alberta eastward have already been detailed in The Traffic 
World. Trial shipments were made at a rate of $7 a ton from 
Alberta to Ontario. Ten thousand tohs were carried by way of 
experiment, but the railway claimed they lost money on the haul. 

Mr. Church of Toronto, who introduced the matter in the 
House, stated that “the Railway Commission had practically 
abdicated its functions under the railway act; have allowed the 
railways to fix their own charges on coal; and have never fixed 
a rate for coal from Alberta or from the maritime provinces.” 
He read a letter which he had written to the chairman of the 
board pointing out the discrimination in various rates quoted 
by the Canadian National, and expressing his surprise “that the 
Railway Commission have not long-ago come to the help of the 
people of central Canada by protecting them from such a camou- 
flage rate of $9 per ton in trainlots granted by the head of the 
Canadian National Railways.” He asked if the board would en- 
force the railway act against the excessive tolls. The reply of 
Chairman Carvell was that the rates on coal had been filed and 
were presumed to be just and reasonable, but that the board was 
prepared to hold a hearing on the matter. Such a hearing has 
been applied for by the Ontario government. ; 

The proposal that the matter of the equity of the freight 
rates should be determined by a commission which should 80 
to the United States and examine conditions in the muning 
regions there was again made by Mr. Logan of Cumberland, 
who made a similar proposal a few weeks ago. Mr. Logan 
made the statement that freight officials of the Canadian Na- 
tional and Canadian Pacific had been called before the fuel 
committee last year, and it was disclosed that those officials had 
consulted together before they came to the committee. 

Other members suggested that it might be advisable to 
spend fifty million dollars on coal cars and equipment for 
the Canadian National to haul this coal in special trains, as 
the interest on that sum would not be as much as is now being 
paid on the $100,000,000 which is now being sent to the United 
States for coal, and the $3,000,000 in exchange on this money 
might be used to recoup the Canadian National for any 10s8 
it might incur in the hauling of Canadian coal. 

Both the leader of the opposition, Mr. Meighen, and Hon. 
George Graham, Minister of Railways, thought the matter was 
one which should be referred to the Railway Commission. Mr. 
Meighen said: 


I do not see any consistency, any common sense in appointing 4 
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es and * nella SETS 743 vm7 7359 
Mniscclancous-'= 1967R0T6 127548 2aTese8 454s sama NO. wi oem fee oe 
ya re “ " 23,7 i 4,75 rol t 9) 
Grand total.. 80,966,301 nats tend " 13,396.58! 11,378,179 23,774,760 3 te tevseeverees = s n 2 277 65,9 12 7.100 
wr a , 4 i Msetkeccesay | Sean ‘ Ale ; "19 
Agricultural .... 22,171,463 18,595,305 $06,949 oreo py tog tod Sar +z 33 48 37,400 2 1% 
BEML... <0 002: SSe50G8 16640986 14,212 194 2711998 Ie92dae Soc 115 914 kes (eeis tél TES 
Me 4:2... os 33,565,058 16,640,936 14,212,124 Fe 9 38 33,125 96,999 40/345, 59,750 
Forest .....------ 13,702,344 12,334,772 439,67 , eet tak mie eee 5.970 39,858 = 57640 44-611 
— ceili Sgeebobecdens: 1,082 5, 68: :, : 
Mmniscelianoous. "22,516,949 13,839,124 2,959,643 ane eee ee 7,991 10,699 18,690 ei ean 
- RET 7 oe ga NRCC RE 1,66 , ‘ "925 
9 Des as a coaesy shinltgerycaiae) anes emeelia comets Semeereeee ipl «= 1625«ROTG | BRBIR «BN 18S 
ember, 1938. Bree eee eens eee 51 , ‘ 16. 127 
Month of November, 1923. : _| ae 4 31 5 837 16,103 18,1 
: - Originated “Le he Rontioes: 1,816 4,0 ’ 34 
Total —— ee 12,512 33,196 45,708 = 47,751 49,8 
freight Sanadian S—- aaa)=—s ae : $72,037 
N Commodities originated stations 66,886 252,908 319,794 3,493,911 vs 
oO. Agricultural Products— 2.788.662 2,783,871 17 jee 109 60 169 ie 7 567 
ee TREE? Feia,c Gleleree -4 db mclantere dln tS eels clu tgidee.ele-ds ’ 64°73 24°299 2 “cabal 357 2,737 3.094 ¢ — 692 
2. Corn Pg A iG ints ean ea cig 323,414 281.384 aa 6 21.43 peed 98°395 5015 
Lene teh hys tone h~stvs txtesieaveeseehs 76,997 74.720 aie tate 139 4,980 B38 14.447 45,992 
SSE trtechereen es eqrewens=treresrnigceseens 23,084 og i Fe Ne lalalanertate 3,958 — 17,849 2,583 21,003 
RR £f0 art aer raves renrtsaretecsncts erteess 32,558 enegemaae 8. 1s ,849 208¢ 23°618 
— . 2a NSO pei asi ii eas aca eh 25,795 24106 = Eyemer oreo s set 5 717 19.728 25,445 += 9 539 
ee Srarstenrsyteryscesservestxe ries 249°110 212111 eer eke 285 11,311 — 1.462 5,430 
le aatints bles ahh dew inntiee wena 249,110 104,136 2f-+++--+----- 1.078 4°378 | «54 Here 9553 
9. Other mill products........-++++eseeeeeeeees 89,483 ny ei 53 8,171 8,224 1719 1,693 
19. Hay and straw feNebrheesensunes seexereseess 9 667 gE eeepaannan 939 1,255 2188 vin 8870 
M. Gotton «0... 77,805 61,387 patti ti tt 1,547 6,984 oon: 3'291 6.679 
12. Apples (fresh) .....cccccccsccccccvcscvece 30'605 6°910  Penonebben 9154 5.757 791 : ? 
SEEM Prete? e8es cr esersnteraerceree 74,211 ... llaaiaallataldiasii —_——_—- irate Bal A ea aay 149,749 
Se in bar aan nen eta sere ssh e'eses eres: 32'343 26.506 as on 121,287 145,951 178,169 1 
15. Other fresh vegetables ........sccccceevees 96°893 51.185 : at 
16. Other agricultural products ................ aaa a 410,848 132,774 543,622 261,582 "76.480 
ee 4,164,334 3,844,540 30. rT Tere eee 51048 25,283 576,331 1,440,001 > 
MON, Sans debons opel enypntess vies ssitas : Wve ebeig. ei eiciscats ee aS ee 41,686 oo 
ss 32 ee 40. 593 2.895 43,418 50,329 "505 
Animal Products— Pi 8,125 7,956 33 er "661 73 734 92,835 6.416 
17. Horses abt suneonsrtt stv ss0y seven este reves 102'912 99,818 34.....-. 0.000 8.493 3,427 11,850 143,408 eel 
De EEE SNNE WRINOD occ. cecevscveseue eee 9,311 oS i See — 3'278 3,278 3,871 ou 
RECAST ae apeameeeneonebnenpnge peat dy 93°06 i Se See ee ‘cee 267456 61,756 324,220 ge 
ee OTTER TC 60.227 i. er 2'986 20 637 23.523 34,319 
Be PPONNEd WRORTS CIFGER) 2.0. cccicccccccccccce 24/915 Oa eee on _ 95°492 36,321 289 
22. Dressed meats (cured or salted)............ 28573 ey. See ee en4 4.347 4,901 5,101 4, 34 
23. Other packing house products ............. 12,707 Se | See . pa 5150 13389 17.697 i= 
I ale oa ocak a gia, V Wiagse is! Glare one Aheis'he wraceie.e'éa-alete e661 BE hese sdens 339 — 4176 18.553 5, 
25. Eggs ie ee 16,659 8,435 .) ee ei 1,88 ere aa ee ee, "351,956 
26. al eanrene ~asesnscveveosanossessess 3,481 fed 1,085,671 226,799 1,312,470 2,469,923 ; 
BU. WOOL oso se vveeeeceeeceeeesceeeeneees 13,834 5, si 5 
A Mae ena 11°751 3'840 ou 2,717 3,461 204,914 == 
29. Other animal products ................. ie —————_ABo vce eeeeeeees bi 188 338 ph 121.473 
accented Ve a a ae Be eT 
cll gerne . _ 556,734 erent 26,162 fad 6967 16,260 11,971 
30. Anthracite coal en ere ees 1,507,014 990,683 . Serr = ack aa —_—_—_—__ ote, "433,918 
(2. a gaelbgbebanbpeneponnennnegbentatics 55,916 ~~ 30,590 79,398 109,988 616,327 12,466 
eee re eee eenigs 38° 586 15.168 30,590 11°36 55,123 98,179 12,466 
Sy MEE sacs oes vs seee's sty tranes enter brieemmser 93,779 a are ere 684 13,603 15.287 25,631 yt 
ee ee maaeeeetenessree yes 166,768 i a ene os 9711 17.103 29.145 = 
oe ther eves and concemteates .........---- 12/342 BE Mi iusnarensaes 7,392 661 1,596 13,236 mm 
Se ee Waiiee GE MOMS. «. » «2» «00 -- 020+ es ++ 383,761 ~ ERD 93: 19 oo Stas? 57/971 23, 
a1. Clay. gravel, sand. atone (crushed)......... 48,537 26,014 < @..;......----- 38,035 9,232 wpe 
yl Ap oe nthe ones ete er Et i 9,074 7,961 16,446 24,407 23,046 *1'399 
UR ~~) inate sulk det tee eke gener Rice te tea 8,444 OEE GBs Ste cei evisies "457 691 1,148 58,133 7'336 
40. Asphaltum .......00eeseeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeees ob 438 "| E - epeppasennt tes 9 ta 3,298 11:760 64,427 1,236 
41. Balt ..cccccccccccvvccccccces ass aaalchagh 428 42,938 38,762 8,462 one 3°79 41/242 635 
43.. Other mine producta> os «sds 5 coqeci.. cece. ee “a "556 902 nerd 8,011 
SNE. icwodiuaeninnGne ts Miaiice+ ike ’<*simpi 3,054,823 1,742,353 1,031 4,177 5,208 4, 
888 67,240 73,128 7,026 a 
Forest Products— 213,033 ee eee oe. 5,888. 506 792 8,775 1,10) 
43. Logs, posts, poles, pes exne steven tyres 20,713 i Fae 385 4,023 4,258 2,907 9592 
TT neeeneees is ae Seeenaer yaadees 180,057 1 ee 848 1,138 1,986 18.876 7'160 
te. Lagphen, tinder; bog-etiocke, Saves, heading wT 87616 68.coocoecoll. oH 38,972 41,013 23,515 130.08 
47. OCUBRE TOreat PEOAUCEM oho... onc occ ciate sede cies «S88. " tithe 2 , yh $805 42730 9,767 
vag tiredtinesi%3 1,015,605 905,617 G..0eeeeeeeee. 2,051. peed oie 5.246 668 
TORR 2 ncccccvccccccccccccs G6.....eeeseee ee J ies 240 : 
Manufactures and Miscellaneous— 


5 g 
3 2 75 7 21,568 
3 18,412 21,175 ; 17,166 
48. Refined petroleum and its products........ 119,004 63,881 Derbekeceeens 2,76 
° t 
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Says PHOEBE SNOW— 


“Both near and far, 

Without a mar, 

I’m glad to ship 

Your motor car. 

With platforms right, 
Cars strong and tight, 
It’s safe on Road 

of Anthracite’’ 






THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


j, Automobile 
- to Market 


OTOR vehicle manufacture now stands in the very 

M front rank of American industry. Out of an esti- 

mated seventeen million cars and trucks in the world 

today, fifteen million are registered in the United States. The 

4,014,000 turned out by this country in 1923 represent a fifty 
per cent increase over the production of the year before. 


This gigantic industry, with a $1,456,649,954 capital invest- 
ment, produced in 1923 manufactured goods with a wholesale 
value of $2,510,885,000 and used 70% of the American rubber 
supply, 10% of the iron and steel, 54% of the upholstery 
leather and 36% of the plate glass. 


The proper transportation of automobiles by railroad calls 
for special equipment and exceptionally careful handling. 
To better provide for its share in this work, the Lackawanna 
Railroad has just ordered one thousand additional automobile 
freight cars. These cars are specially designed for this im- 
portant traffic. They are provided with staggered doors and 
10-foot openings, and are commodious enough to carry three 


-uncrated automobiles of average wheelbase and sometimes 


four where the model is of smaller size. 


In addition to this new equipment, the present automobile 
loading and unloading platforms at the more important points 
on its lines, will enable the Lackawanna to care for this class 
of freight more efficiently than ever before. 


CKAWAN NA 


kava 


Hallroad | 
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.; Carrying Your 




















239,113 
107,053 


"694,797 
2,583,000 





THE 
342,874 
225,955 

1,124,061 
7,882,391 
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244,458 
102,059 


781,349 
2,589,009 


Received from foreign connections 
Destined Destined 


to 
Canadian 
points 


390 


631 
166 
1,084 


79 
1,799 
3,759 


10,371 
2,021 
316,194 
2,700 
38,053 


369,339 


46,579 
21,731 
713,852 
26,658 
162,272 


976,092 


3,104 
311 
19,951 
849 
9,784 


33,999 


819 
209 
19,517 
177 
1,826 


22,548 
195 


30 
4,749 








515 





5,489 


to 
foreign 


Total 
from 
foreign 


points connections 


eres eee 





eeereee 


caked 82 

ae ae 14 

26 

eatuce  Meaere me 

390 

10,111 10,742 

11 177 

912 1,996 

751 830 

6,147 7,946 

17,932 21,691 

7,589 17,960 

822 2,843 

31,347 347,541 

11,453 14,153 

51,392 89,445 

102,603 471,943 

233,302 279,881 

120,354 142,085 

194,471 913,323 

58,698 85,356 

416,522 578,794 

1,023,347 1,999,439 

31 3,135 

che 311 

SS 19,951 

15 864 

tw Shy 9,784 

46 34,045 

245 1,064 

Panay 209 

30 19,547 

40 217 

830 2,656 

1,145 23,693 

195 

30 

4,749 

515 

5,489 

1,630 6,735 

100 282 

39 5,337 

8,441 8,568 

1,128 5,389 

11,338 26,311 
Terminated 


Delivered to 


At stations 


foreign 


in Canada connections 


7,225 

890 
5,666 
1,014 
3,450 





121,809 


243,162 

30,626 
346,295 
187,011 
297,409 


Wcities weveriae 69,317 169,796 
Ws tre sds ees 22,201 84,852 
218,778 476,019 
1,426,589 1,156,411 
Total Loaded at 
freight Canadian 
Products originated stations 
Prince Edward Island— 
Agricultural 13,616 13,616 
PE, Keeececes 1,799 1,799 
OO See 402 402 
EE. vobvesers 922 922 
Man, & misc... 3,260 3,260 
eee 19,999 19,999 
Nova Scotia— 
Agricultural ... 34,859 34,777 
EE “Sede vec 1,071 1,057 
SS 443,162 443,136 
i 26,615 26,615 
Man. & misc.... 65,309 65,041 
» | a ee 571,016 570,626 
New Brunswick— 
Agricultural 36,327 25,585 
DEE, Gwetos-s 1,286 1,109 
aa 23,483 21,487 
SP 102,646 101,816 
Man. & misc.. 46,448 38,502 
ear 210,190 188,499 
Quebec— 
Agricultural 141,350 123,390 
EE, $a603cskca 20,882 18,039 
BEE 6260s cbewes 486,312 138,771 
0) a 352,786 338,633 
Man, & misc... 463,396 373,951 
TE viwces 1,464,726 992,784 
Ontario— 
Agricultural ...1,089,836 809,955 
pO eran eee 222,451 80,366 
EE nose ycemd 1,400,806 487,483 
ge Ae 273,374 188,018 
Man, & misc....1,095,381 516,587 
WORN asst -% 4,081,848 2,082,409 
Manitoba— 
Agricultural 387,301 384,166 
arn Sereetet 31,095 30,784 
BD Sco va > <>< 66,000 46,049 
ee 34,475 33,611 
Man, & misc... 60,018 50,234 
| aaa 578,889 544,844 
Saskatchewan— 
Agricultural ...1,546,259 1,545,195 
ee Peers 17,577 17.368 
Meee iviiasses cs 42,025 22,478 
EE 10,243 10,026 
Man, & misc... 48,605 45,949 
ye eee 1,664,709 1,641,016 
Alberta— 
Agricultural 879,705 879,510 
EEE. & 3. 6-60 ove 33,540 33,510 
EE Ccnsiapticeas 454,975 450,226 
SE hesi'ee-» Scans 13,712 13,712 
Man. & misc... 40,888 40,373 
y, Seeeeree 1,422,820 1,417,331 
British Columbia— 
Agricultural 35,081 28,346 
Be BIRO 1,781 1,499 
Deere re ooo 137,658 132,321 
a eA 200,832 192,264 
Man. & misc... 42,087 36,698 
ee Sa cae 417,439 $91,128 
Produets 
Prince Edward Island— 
sn ngs 66-5 210-0 0HS-64.954 0 0Ss 0 Ce be iNe eos 
Ee ate So Wi o.g gacaoal or ee wale Ww blere 9 60 E06 ere nucore eas 
ba is a id Sg aie Shp Na ey Gye baLNiere Sein oe 
RS YC SS ES ERA ts ee Se ee ee eee | 
a oe a ag Sc ora gi dunia lores BAL Ware abaLS: Gee wigs 
EE a eee ee ee ers 
Nova Scotia— 
EE, ia Ddlnna 6.4 desk wa o-0.0:6's oe Enka a 4a one aieoie 4 
ED, 6 Hah 6 46-0086 00.0% H69 Coen ee eho brevet We 6 560 
ty REESE, MPS PE ees wen epi emer 
ills eatin dn watimies Kame eherne Ce anekaheews 
RS isting bai hieule whee Wedd et: 6.ees Sines 
0 ee ee Se a rrr 
New Brunswick— 
Agricultural 
DT Pe: ree a eS 
reer | 
arr. Fen See Lee Peers ee 
Be, A RIO, Mek 6. oo va dhl UF so ccna ec Bb esece 
MEE ca wececceeeenccetes ¢00+.06 CRE Ee es 
Quebec— 
OD ics i: 0 98 EER VEE RS 6G aed a 0g hie oO rat Ee 
BE OSCR BOER we SU e CUD EUES cisidd bigs bocce pce 
BE sb 0 60 0g cice. veces ste 00.0006 6.0 feasts cee 
TIE ci.n-0:0:6 60-06: 60'0 6:66:06 0.0 6 60 6.0:0 ce E tas etd 6 cease 
pe 2 a ne SRR EY. ee 
Total 


eee TT Ce eee tee ee Tee ee ee 1,104,503 


28,050 


55,118 
749 
1,971 
36,885 
2,294 


95,017 


388,769 
36,393 
28,833 

198,607 

126,108 


778,710 
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Ontario— 
INI Satria Chih a oe stefan Gare Eo wwe sag ola oe Gaik Che wae 2,822,204 317,029 
Animal 76,2 109,291 
MN Sia Gik hase AGlacioe  eaatsa dors Whee emnwa tecuiret Ve ain 253,519 
Forest is 140,061 
PN SINE Sis enaine's tas angtne tn bn tne sacieau eee 502,337 640,752 
ERE alt SE eae ee Oe EET en 4,640,723 1,460,652 
Manitoba— 
PUI 2.0 areas ictnn eso aibkigs 6 6's: 0-0.e aie-0-0,0 os ae 136,785 11,188 
Bt Re ea gg oe SP oe a 33,015 2,472 
MEG FERECS S ook ot Woh is thee Pie's 6 0 050 cess 0.0 eletee « 6s seul 183,054 901 
PO aide tiles 4 acca) Otitis. od + 0ea-o-0+ + etied cs + ose 33,491 2,248 
ps ee eee eee 75,287 3,705 
| i ree Meee ee me TS Tt 461,632 20,514 
Saskatchewan— 
PEUTOIIO ON. 6 nnn occ ocinies vesicceccrs bs Saunas 55,658 2,498 
PTI ei 8 PUBS 0 6+ BB a Snitth a0. 0 vac ne eee OTE 5,167 425 
Pc sare Rea eae c's arate, ded Gop-5: ele oiskl ole coaniamemeies 237,226 687 
POWOOE,. 6.0 dec sivas so o.cicnc ct ccc «ths TE eae 21,994 32,059 
MEGM, GO WHIRGE: <o.0 ss wna. os. sc +a clic v-ae ec eon 50,269 1,267 
TR 5 crv + 586 «onic Se. 6:06. 0:0:ch Bcie. « 9 te 370,314 36,936 
Alberta— 
MRIs SOs 8 wach es 6g ale eves c oe tumanmens* thaws 4 kt 
OO EIS a ee vei ey, 22,770 12 
EM awd aoe eicidhh:+ veellek ds € 0.00000 0 bere aehneeeeeme 147,083 160 
OG, * SOG & ¢ « 6: stained erkin as-6.0'. 0-0 cat en eRe co she Sno cece 
eT Ye ee 57,142 25 
. . ae er ee ce 336,874 197 
British Columbia— 
FE Se Ee Sa ee ao ee 71,018 77,421 
PO RP Fe Oe ee re SS 4,608 393 
EE 0 0.9.0 6 ico GEGICe Uae os 50 3 85S 0.5 CR ess. oe 103,610 62,649 
OOS Vas + 5 wi adialens Heri Penns aqpoyh + Seetet be oltudee 91,476 21,507 
DRaM. Wri ain ersce ec ics co cs PURE a SE. weak 36,184 6,963 
Wal ...o abi nsec coded dee evs Cease cn eae 306,896 168,933 


CANADIAN OPERATING STATISTICS 


The Traffic World Ottawa Bureau 


The statement of operating revenues, expenses and statis- 
tics of Canadian railways for December, 1923, has just been 
issued. The railways as a whole showed an increase in freight 
revenue of $2,830,044, or 10 per cent, for an increase of 21.8 
per cent in revenue ton-miles, and an increase in passenger 
revenue of $375,127, or 5.3 per cent, for an increase of 10.5 
per cent in passenger-miles. Total revenues were increased 
by $3,208,827, or 7.9 per cent, and, with cuts in maintenance 
of equipment expenses, operating expenses were reduced by 
$2,445,681, or 6.5 per cent. Revenue freight traffic density in- 
creased 21 per cent and passenger traffic density 10 per cent, 
which aided in heavier loading of freight trains by 71.4 net 
tons and 4.5 cars and in increasing revenues per passenger 
train-mile. The more open weather was a considerable factor 
in this improvement, 

The average length of haul for revenue freight increased 
from 350.2 miles to 400 miles, and the average freight receipts 
per ton-mile decreased from .879 cent for December, 1922, 
to .794 cent, which is the lowest monthly average recorded 
since January, 1920. 

Canadian National Railways showed a net revenue for De- 
cember of $2,760,625, as against a deficit in 1922 of $3,472,129, 
making a betterment in operating results of $6,232,754. Freight 
and passenger traffic both showed substantial increases, and 
total operating revenues increased $1,268,593, or 6.9 per cent. 
The better showing was mainly due to reductions in main- 
tenance expenses. Maintenance of way and structures ex- 
penses were reduced $776,233, and maintenance of equipment 
$3,475,551. Transportation expenses were reduced $1,244,510, 
notwithstanding increased traffic. The total payroll was re- 
duced $212,436, or 2 per cent, with a decrease in the average 
number of employes of 3,340, or 3.8 per cent. Total operating 
expenses were reduced $4,964,161, or 22.8 per cent, which reduced 
the operating ratio from 118.95 per cent for December, 1922, 
to 85.91 per cent, 

Each division of the lines in the United States showed 
increased net operating revenues, increasing the total net op- 
erating revenues for the month $6,519,364. For 1923, Canadian 
lines showed an increase in operating revenues of $13,515,831, 
or 6.7 per cent, and a reduction in operating expenses of $651,- 
265. The lines in the United States increased revenues by 
$7,351,599, and increased operating expenses by $4,168,844. The 
increase in net operating revenues was $14,167,096 for the Cana- 
dian lines and $3,182,756 for the United States lines, or $17,- 
349,852 for the whole system. 


Canadian Pacific Railways have shown a lower operating 
ratio in each month since July. For December this was 73.54 
per cent, as compared with 74.08 per cent in 1922. Operating 
revenues showed an increase of $1,844,797, or 10.7 per cent, 
although revenue ton-miles increased 31.4 per cent. Increased 
volume of wheat moving accounted for lowering of the average 
receipts per ton-mile from .853 cent in 1922 to .746 cent. Car 
loadings of wheat on the prairies was almost double that of 
December, 1922. 

Operating expenses increased $1,263,759, or 9.9 per cent, and 
net operating revenues increased $581,037. Maintenance of way 
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The Southwest Territory 


holds out great possibilities thru its “Gateway” 


Kansas City, Mo. 


You cannot apply yourself too energetically in this EVER- 
GROWING MARKET. We have not known of a single firm 
withdrawing their activities from this field, once they were 
started. Our warehousing and distributing facilities offer 

a service most economical and practical without a 

permanent investment. Simply carry an ample 

stock at any of our Warehouses. We will 
fill the orders for you and place them 
at your customers’ door, eliminat- 
ing local competition. Write 

at once for our rates, WE penn 
can also rent lofts and 

offices in any of our 

strictly modern 
































ae 


a buildings with 
(AL insurance 
q (ws rates as 
ee 
a (on low as 
iif ae 
E i Located in the 


Pal 
‘\( 


Central Industrial District 
of Kansas City, Mo. 





We also operate the 
Brokers’ Warehouse SOUTHWEST WAREHOUSE 


1104 Union Ave., on the Frisco R.R. at 19th and Campbell Streets 1405 Be gine MP.RR. 
CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 


ee 





Southside Warehouses, 5801-5967 W. 65th St., Chicago Downtown Warehouse, Canal and H 
on the Belt Ry. of Chicago on the C. B. & Q 


arrison Sts., Chicago 
Ry. 


. 


The Successful Operation of Our Warehouses in Chicago 
of Over 1250 Carload Capacity, is Convincing Proof that the 
Same Efficiency is Applied at our Warehouses in Kansas City 
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and structures increased $1,009,727 and maintenance of equip- 
ment $307,347. Transportation expenses were reduced $120,834, 
notwithstanding the increased traffic. Payroll increased $238,320, 
or 3.4 per cent, and the number of employes increased 3,117, 
or 5.7 per cent. The December statement shows the effect 
on revenues of a large volume of low class freight. Notwith- 
standing the various general increases in rates on commodities 
other than grain since 1913, the average monthly receipts per 
ton-mile for that year (.758 cent) was higher than the monthly 
average for December, 1923, which was .746 cent. It is noted 
oy — greater traffic density allowed heavier average loading 
of trains. 


Figures for the Year 


A statement has also been issued giving a review of the 
operating revenues and other data of Canadian railways for 
1923, including corrections not shown in the monthly reports. 
It shows that the railways handled a larger freight traffic than 
in any previous year, while passenger traffic was nine per cent 
greater than in 1922. The large harvests of the last two years 
were responsible for a great increase in the grain traffic. In 
addition, the operations of the coal mines were steady, there 
was a revival of the iron industry, and of the mining industry 
generally. The result was a heavy movement of mine products, 
increasing the tonnage over that of 1922 by over 9,000,000 tons. 
Coal made up two-thirds of the increase. Forest products, 
particularly lumber and pulpwood, showed large increases. 
Animal products showed little change, although the lifting of 
the cattle embargo increased the movement of cattle from 
the west to Great Britain. There was an increase of 3,000,000 
tons in manufactured and miscellaneous products, mainly in 
refined petroleum, pig iron, bar and sheet iron, cement, lime 
and plaster, agricultural implements, automobiles, liquor and 
beverages, paper and printed matter. 

The report says: 


The importance of any increase in agricultural products is 
greater than the bare tonnage figures would indicate, on account of 
the ng haul of western grain. The success of the export traffic of 
wheat through Vancouver and via the Panama Canal during the pre- 
vious year, also the reduction in rates on this traffic and the large 
harvest in Alberta all assisted to increase the movement of grain 
westward. During the year 22,564,000 bushels of grain were exported 
via Vancouver as compared with 14,460 bushels during 1922. 4 

The. reduction in grain rates July 6, 1922, and on rates on basic 
commodities, August 1, 1922, affected the revenues throughout the 
entire year 1923 so that the increased traffic as compared with 1922 
traffic did not produce a corresponding increase in revenues. The 
only general change in rates during 1923 were equalization of rates 
in the Maritime Provinces and on October 22, a reduction of 10 per 
cent on grain and grain products to Vancouver for export. 


Freight revenues of all Canadian railways increased 
$20,447,862, or 6.6 per cent, with an increase of freight traffic 
of 16.6 per cent. Passenger revenues increased $5,669,319, or 
7.2 per cent, while passenger traffic was 9.2 per cent heavier. 
Total revenues increased $28,667,634 and operating expenses in- 
creased $11,016,220, or 2.8. per cent. Employes averaged 177,397 
and the pay roll aggregated $245,117,547, an increase over 1922 
of $16,989,368, or 7.4 per cent. 

Average freight train loading increased 34.8 net tons and 
1.5 cars, but lower average receipts per ton mile reduced aver- 
age revenues per train mile by 1.5 per cent. The large volume 
of grain and coal carried and the reduction in rates were the 
chief factors in the changes. 

Canadian National Railways (Canadian lines) handled 11.6 
per cent more revenue freight traffic and 12.6 per cent more 
passenger traffic than in 1922, thereby increasing gross operat- 
ing revenues by $13,515,831 or 6.7 per cent. Operating ex- 
penses were reduced $651,265, or .3 per cent, increasing the net 
operating revenue by $14,167,096 and reducing operating ratio 
from 101.24 per cent to 94.62 per cent. 


The Canadian National began in May to handle express 
business as a department of railway operation and has re-stated 
express revenues including gross receipts as express revenues 
in the present statements. On the other railways, express 
revenues include only amounts paid by express companies for 
transportation of express matter. Expenses of the Canadian 
National express are included in the operating expenses for 
1923 and 1922. 

The reduction in operating expenses on the Canadian Na- 
tional was effected chiefly by cutting maintenance of way and 
structures expenses by $1,775,749 and maintenance of equip- 
ment expenses by $5,181,951, although transportation expenses 
did not show as large per cent of increase as either traffic or 
revenue. 

Total pay-roll increased $7,714,262, or 6.1 per cent, with an 
increase in average number of employes of 5,141, or 5.8 per 
cent. Average freight train loading increased 44.4 net tons 
and 2.5 cars, with increase in revenue freight traffic density 
of 11 per cent. Passenger train receipts per train mile showed 
a slight increase with increased traffic, and average receipts 
per ton mile and per passenger mile both showed decreases. 

The system, including the lines in the United States, showed 
an increase in operating revenues of $20,867,431, in operating 
expenses of $3,517,579 and in net operating revenues of $17,349,852. 
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The Canadian Pacific showed an increase in freight revenue 
of $5,658,339, or 4.4 per cent, for an increase of 11.6 per cent in 
freight traffic and $1,097,082, or 3.1 per cent, in passenger rey. 
enues for an increase of 6 per cent in passenger traffic. Tota] 
revenues increased $7,976,188, or 4.2 per cent and operating 
expenses $7,871,076, or 5.3 per cent. Maintenance of way and 
structures expense increased $3,405,126, or 12.1 per cent and 
maintenance of equipment expenses $2,090,540, or 6.4 per cent, 
The average number of employes was 61,275, an increase of 
3,411 and payroll aggregated $90,816,753, or $6,494,938 increase. 
Average freight train loading showed little change, but lower 
rates and a greater volume of low class freight produced 
smaller revenue per train mile. 


CANADIAN BRANCH LINES 


The Trafic World Ottawa Bureay 


The bill authorizing the construction of 26 different branch 
lines on the Canadian National Railway, with a total expendi- 
ture of about 28 million dollars, came up in Parliament on 
April 1, and most strenuous opposition immediately developed. 
It will apparently take a long time to get the measure through 
the House on the basis of that performance, as a separate 
bill has to be passed for each line. The first bill taken up 
was for a Canadian National line from Kingsclear, a point on 
the St. John & Quebec Railway in New Brunswick, south- 
westerly to a point on the St. Croix river, opposite Vanceboro, 
with an estimated mileage of 41 miles and an estimated cost 
of $2,123,000. It took an entire day to get this bill through 
the House, and it and all of them have still to pass the Senate, 
The bill had scarcely been introduced when strenuous oppo- 
sition was launched against it by Herbert Marler, representing 
the Montreal constituency of St. Lawrence, in which is cen- 
tered the financial and railway interests of Canada. Mr. Mar- 
ler’s speech was generally taken as the spearhead of the at- 
tack on government ownership and operation in Canada. 

He said he was not opposing any one line in the bill, but 
was directing attention to the proposal as a whole with the 
object of impressing the House with the vital necessity of 
eliminating any roads which were not absolutely vital; but the 
whole trend of his speech was in general opposition to the 
Canadian National engaging in construction of any kind at 
present, and the concluding paragraph in his speech aroused 
distrust in the House as to the motives behind the speech. It 
was in part as follows: 





There is another matter apparently little recognized. We now have 
only two great railway systems in this country—the Canadian Pa- 
cific and_the Canadian National. The people should wish both well 
but should understand that for the national lines to progress, owing 
to unfair competition, at the expense of the Canadian Pacific, will 
in no way improve the position of the country generally. The 
Canadian Pacific is a great national asset and is known throughout 
the world for its efficiency and stability in' financing. It has to finance 
from time to time by its own efforts and on its own credit. All the 
national has to do for its financing is to ask this house for money and 
it usually gets it. These two lines should work together. There is 
little enough traffic for both and for the national to build lines where 
the Pacific can be used is senseless in the extreme. Where joint traffic 
arrangements can be made—and I have every reason to believe they 
can in necessary cases be made—they should be made. And where 
duplication in services can be avoided they should be avoided and 
arrangements made accordingly. What we want to get at is lower 
transportation costs—and overbuilding and over competition will not 
get us there half as quickly as reduction in operating expenses. 

Now it is true that for the year 1924-25 the government is asking 
for $56,000,000 by way of loans to the National Railways instead of 
$74,550,000 or some $18,000,000 less than what was asked last year. 
This reduction sepresenting approximately the gain in operating reve- 
nue. Some may say in view of this gain the expenditure contem- 
plated by these resolutions may be more justified. I see no reason 
for any such justification. Nor do I see any reason for not having 
expected the gain in operation after the vast sums which have been 
expended in the equipment and betterment of these roads amounting 
to over $392,000,000 during the three years ending March 31, 1923. 
Indeed if there had not been a very marked improvement the lack 
of improvement would have required very considerable explanation. 

With the $28,000,000 contemplated to be expended on these branch 
lines it will mean with the $56,000,000. I have just referred to an 
expenditure of $84,000,000 on railways during the coming fiscal year. 

And let us not forget that the fixed charges due the government 
have increased very materially and these are not taken into con- 
sideration in our calculations as to operating profit each year. In 
1920 fixed charges due the Dominion were $13,445,286. In 1921 they 
were $19,569,990 and in 1922 they were $24,649,513 and in 1923 they 
are $29,166,000 (railway years which are also calendar years). 

And let us not forget either, that these fixed charges due the 
Dominion represent only interest on advances by way of so-called 
loans—not one cent of interest on hundreds of millions of capital cost. 

No, Mr. Speaker, there is no reason why we should be carried 
away with enthusiasm over our railway situation in such a manner 
as to excite our generosity or to justify us in spending a dollar more 
in extensions than is absolutely essential. . 

And let us not deceive ourselves with the old cry “that the rail- 
ways must be kept out of politics’—or that the management or board 
of directors say this is necessary or that is essential. We in this 
house must accept responsibility and I for one do not intend to accept 
responsibility unless I know what I am doing. 

No doubt these resolutions are brought down at the present 
moment so that the railway management may get to work early this 
coming summer. There is some reason in that but I should have pre- 
ferred hearing from the minister of finance as to what the outlook 
for next year is to be before committing the country to this expendi- 
ture. It is only right and proper before incurring expenditure we 
should know what we have to spend and what, if any, the reduction 
in taxation is to be. We should know whether or not our mass 
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good will of manufacturers in their quest for additional and 
new stabilized territory—and we are constantly adding new 
ones who have seen the vision of warehousing and distribu- 
tion as the trade demands it today. 
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economy for the shipper. Special information on our service 
and how you can profitably adopt it gladly furnished. Direct 
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“Sales Management’ 
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of war taxation is to be reduced before being asked for this large 
sum of money. Business is not satisfied to continue paying taxation 
as we have it at present and notwithstanding what may be said, 
business on the whole is not proeeeens at the present time. 

In the consideration of these branch lines separately there are 
some which even with the knowledge I have at the present time 
do not appear to be justified. It is alleged that some should be 
built because the grading has been done and hence to make the 
yous of any value there should be spent some millions on it. 

see no value in this reasoning at all. If money has been wasted 
in grading there is no object in wasting more to make the grading 
into a profitless railway. In other cases it appears from the map 
that the lines are too near existing lines and hence not essential. In 
other cases there is little population to serve nor is there likely to 
be more to serve in the near future. In some cases the projected 
lines are not needed if traffic arrangements are made with other 
railway companies. In other cases I can see no reason at all for 
some of the lines and I doubt if any railway man can do so either. 

We surely can recognize that we have millions of acres of land 
near existing railways and there is not at the moment at least any 
reason to go into a sparsely populated part of the country for the 
pleasure of building somt more railway. ‘ 


The attitude of the opposition to the question was one of 
suspicion. Mr, Meighen, the Conservative leader, voiced it 
when he said he wanted a full statement from the Minister of 
Railways as to what investigation had been made by President 
Thornton into the different projects for which the money was 
demanded, and whether he recommended it on his own respon- 
sibility. He added: 


“Does he affirm to the government,’ he asked, ‘and is his 
affirmation in writing, that this road is essential to the system; that 
he expects it to pay; that, from the standpoint of the national sys- 
tem which it is his business to run and operate, this road ought 
to be built? I want to lay down what I think is a principle, that 
in respect of the management of this enterprise, the directorate 
should make no recommendation on account of considerations that 
do not bear on the railway corporation itself; that is to say, any 
recommendation that the Canadian Pacific or any other equally well 
managed concern would not, from the railway standpoint, make. 
Parliament has the sole responsibility as to what monies are voted 
for capital investment. I sought to emphasize this principle in con- 
nection with the purchase of the Scribe Hotel in Paris. The whole 
constitutional basis of the National Railways reserves to parlia- 
ment full initiatory control in respect to capital investment. The 
responsibility is directly ours and we cannot hide behind the presi- 
dent-or anyone else. We want his recommendations, but we equally 
want his reasons for them. I think we are entitled to have it under 
his own signature and a copy laid on the table of the House. 


The Minister of Railways said there had been no request 
for recommendation in writing. The fact that the lines were 
recommended to the government and explanations prepared 
with the knowledge and assistance of the Canadian National 
board was sufficient for their acceptance. 


CANADIAN RAIL REVENUES 


The Trafic World Ottawa Bureau 


February is normally the lowest earning month of the year 
for the Canadian Pacific Railway, but the statement of earnings 
and expenses for February, 1924, just issued, is encouraging. 
Earnings fell off only a little from the preceding month, while 
in February, 1923, there was a drop of nearly two millions in 
gross and about $200,000 in net. 

With an increase of over half a million over February, 1923, 
net earnings this year were the greatest for any February since 
1918, and with the good gain in January the road is nearly 
three-quarters of a million ahead of the first two months last 
year. Comparative figures are as follows: 














FEBRUARY 
; 1924 1923 Ine. 
NON hie a die Sion same wire « Gueeei $13,083,123 $11,159,864 $1,923,258 
Working expense........... 12,005,273 10,664,371 1,340,901 
IE. are veltwa a eauee $ 1,077,849 $ 495,493 $ 582,356 
The results for the first two months of the year compare as follows: 
FEBRUARY 
1924 1923 Ine. 
a cing Sinkie  aaivee'e cae’ $26,475,555 $24,308,779 $2,166,775 
Operating expense .......... 24,537,305 23,093,259 1,444,046 
ee ee $ 1,938,249 $ 1,215,519 $ 722,729 


The Canadian National also made a splendid showing. For 
the first time in the history of combined operations, the sys- 
tem approached the first of March with a surplus on hand in- 
stead of a deficit. An increase in gross revenue of $1,728,191 
for February this year has been accompanied by a decrease in 
operating expenses of $774,695, resulting in an improvement for 
that month of $2,502,886. For the first two months of the year 
an increase in gross revenue of $1,433,778 has been accompanied 
by a decrease in operating expenses of $2,098,650 and the two 
months show a net profit of $262,376, as compared with a deficit 
of $3,270,052, making an improvement for the first two months 
of 1924 of $3,532,428. Gross earnings, operating expenses and net 
earnings for the month of February and the two months of 
January and February compare as follows: 


February 


Gross revenue, 1924, $17,784,518; 1923, $16,056,327; increase, $1,728,- 
191; per cent, 10.8. 
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Operating expenses, 1924, $17,971,559; 1923, $18,746,254; increase, 
$774,695; per cent, } ; 


4.1. 
Net, 1924, (dec.) $187,041; 1923, (dec.) $2,689,927; increase, 2,502,- 
886; per cent, 93.0. 


January and February 


Gross revenue, 1924, $36,113,009; 1923, $34,679,231; increase, $1,433,- 
778; per cent, 4.1. 


Operating expenses, 1924, $35, 850, 633; 1923, $37,940, 283; increase, 
$2,098,650; per cent, 5.5 


5. 
Net, 1924, $262,376; 1923, (dec.) $3,270,052; increase, $3,352,428. 


CANADIAN CAR LOADINGS 


The Trafic World Ottawa Bureay 

Revenue freight loaded in Canada for the week ending March 
22 aggregated 59,580 cars, an increase over the previous week 
of 2,195 cars, 2,114 of which were in the eastern division and 
81 in the western division. The largest increases were for mer- 
chandise, L, C. L., of 1,080 cars and for miscellaneous, 1,130 
cars. 

The loadings continued well above last year’s figures, show- 
ing an increase for the week of 12,332 cars, or 26 per cent. The 
cumulative totals to date are 621,559 cars for 1924 and 552,598 
for 1923, an increase for 1924 of 68,961 cars, or 12.5 per cent. 


CARS OF REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED ON CANADIAN 
RAILWAYS 


EASTERN CANADA 
For the — Ended, 



































924 
: Mar. 8 Mar, 15 Mar. 22 
Commodity Cars Cars Cars 
wain and Grain: Products. ..... ..csscceecs 2,424 2,250 2,374 
Ue OL, FAA x olaniee 5 0 cease cic vwens euNes 1,148 1,157 1,191 
NES ek ol onc sipialn adel aqalitace-a:> ob o-aieie aco te Beeeie alos 4,200 4,685 4,475 
I ee We area ye a sal Sache ad o-3 eco Ua roan 206 143 199 
8 RE SS pn ee ay eee re © ee 3,090 3,602 3,169 
I ss cites wis uio cls aid S a ccarartary lo cien eee 4,419 4,345 4,588 
NN Gnas, coves s eeivia Sie bee ewe 2,249 2,007 2,005 
Other Paerest Products... ......cccccvcvecscee 2,174 1,644 1,764 
NN os Dl Pete akan Uti ws eee cde tei woe eas aicese doe 563 641 651 
ere, Ba C. Ban ic ccccecsswcsesewvce< 10,638 10,175 11,272 
ee ere oe 9,500 9,424 10,499 
Titel Case LOGE. i006... 66% cee ress 40,611 40,073 42,187 
Total Cars Received from Conections 36,519 36,101 35,017 
Total Cars Loaded for Corresponding 
Week, 1950 oo. vexwivenwi ee esos 32,473 31,494 32,276 
WESTERN CANADA 
Grain and Grain Prodwcts. ...05. .ccseseess 5,506 5,452 5,092 
EIEN. a 'a'ain-onere Gru se Reha pn lode. tok ecards 1,130 1,151 1,227 
MII cana si &-wsgxcnchuadibiens a mp: oan epiler PE ane ae Wiese A ola 1,405 1,521 
Ee aoc. cinwiers “6 67 
Lumber : 971 912 
i Ee Le A ye a: NEE 593 605 580 
eer rrr eee eee ’ 184 254 183 
CHOP POrest FTOGUCtS. .6.06evstcaeccnsee 1,824 1,719 1,982 
WRN horas dr.as-o mnie are 6:9 waren ETA gie aie wie ereleraialWioae 358 335 484 
IN. Fis. ES, lb iis. nrncwaie acpeveiete Sie seme 3,337 3,406 3,339 
Rr er er et ee 1,862 1,951 2,006 
Tetes. COG. BOR 6. ovo oins cicces ee 16,909 17,312 17,393 
Total Cars Received from Connections 2,956 3,178 2,663 
Total Cars Loaded for Corresponding 
ee ie 16,094 15,467 14,972 
TOTAL FOR CANADA 
Grain and Grain Products..........ccccces 7,930 7,702 7,466 
ON ene oe Shenae mere Camere. or 2,278 2,308 2,418 
RY Sicko lol gi osu: cutie <n vione eiargitierereceietaersineeelereomaled 5,426 6,090 5,996 
I Biid occkasnialaiacase «sens ct nigrs ksi aierore acieve RN ae 270 206 266 
I aia anal d diate adele sie Ul nw Greta Vee eos 3,915 4,573 4,081 
ESS eee ee eae 2 5,012 4,950 5,168 
OE Be ccitlne cos vance eweneses 2,433 2,261 2,188 
Other Forest Products.............e0eee05 3,998 3,363 3,746 
NR eR lene Fcipiorvinine cociearnietldieewnsars 921 976 1,135 
meneame, 85. Oy Wasiccscsussewenteceds 13,975 13,581 14,611 
II go ee oa ann a chsh coi ois oetaiale 11,362 11,375 12,505 
"Miotal -Carw. BiGade « «.a.6e.osc'cccsccdecces 57,520 57,385 59,580 
Total Cars Received from Connections 39,475 39,279 37,680 
Total Cars Loaded for Corresponding 
WRUNG a otis accion ncearesesiinns 48,567 46,961 47,248 





CANADIAN SHIP RATE INVESTIGATION 


The Trafic World Ottawa Bureau 


A sub-committee of the Imperial Shipping Committee will 
arrive in Canada early in April to investigate the complaints 
made during the past two years regarding discrimination 10 
rates on Canadian flour on north Atlantic routes. Included in 
the delegation are such acknowledged experts on Atlantic freight 
rates as Sir Halford Mackinder and H. G. Larkin, who vill be 
assisted by assessors representing both shippers and shipown- 
ers, to be appointed by the Canadian government. A recent 
revision of the shipping rates corrected the difference between 
Canada and the United States temporarily, but the Dominion 
government requested the Imperial Shipping Committee to con- 
tinue the inquiries it had already begun in order to advise the 
authorities at Ottawa as to what action should be taken if the 
situation that arose before the revision should again exist. 
Much evidence has already been collected in both England and 
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Ireland, but as the eastbound freight rates are fixed in Canada 
the sub-committee wus appointed to come here to continue the 
investigations. Hon. T. A. Low, Minister of Trade and Commerce 
at Ottawa, states that, as a result of the reference of flour rates 
to the Hconomic Conference in England, last Autumn, and later 
to the Imperial Shipping Committee, the rates were equalized. 
The present visit of the Imperial Shipping Committee is to look 
into the whole matter of freight rates on the Atlantic seaboard. 
They will examine especially the dock and shipping facilities of 
Canadian Atlantic ports, and will visit New York. 


NEW FREIGHT SPEED RECORD 
A Canadian Pacific train hauling 43 freight cars loaded with 
automobiles consigned to Vancouver has recently made a new 
record in the trans-Canada freight haul. The actual time on 
the trip was 166% hours, including stops, and the distance was 
2,932 miles. This is an average speed of 17% miles an hour. 


CANADIAN WAGE AGREEMENTS 


Negotiations with regard to wages and working conditions, 
which began a year ago between the railroads and employes 
in the maintenance of way, bridge. and building departments, 
ended this week with three concessions made to the men. Over- 
time at the rate of time and a half was granted after eight 
hours; hitherto the ninth and tenth hours have been at the same 
rate as the preceding eight. The probationary period a man 
must work to qualify for agreed rates is reduced from six to 
four months. The fixed rate of 37 cents an hour for laborers in 
permanent bridge and building gangs hitherto ruling west of 
Port Arthur is extended eastward. The new agreement, apply- 
ing to 90 per cent of Canadian railway mileage, is for one year. 
The decision averted a strike. In the spring of last year the 
employes asked for a wage increase of five cents an hour, which 
the railways refused. A conciliation board recommended an 
increase of two cents an hour for men earning less than 40 
cents. The roads stated they could not accept even this. A 
ballot favored a strike, but negotiations were reopened, with the 
result above noted. 


CANADIAN EXCHANGE RATE 


Rate of exchange, April 1 to 14, 2% per cent surcharge 
on international shipments, 1 per cent international passenger 
business, based on 2 per cent exchange. 





LOCATION OF FRUIT WAREHOUSES 


In a judgment rendered by the Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners in 1914, on the question of granting clean bills of lading 
on fruit shipments from the Annapolis Valley, it was decided 
that the railway company should provide clean bills of lading 
for carload shipments of apples from warehouses located within 
one hundred yards of agency stations. Reasonable provision as 
to notice and time of loading was to be made as would pre- 
vent undue expense in checking. In a case just decided by the 
Board, where it was shown that for purposes of their own, and 
in order to improve the operation of the railway, the freight sta- 
tion was moved from the location it occupied when the otder 
was issued, this should not affect the applicant whose warehouse 
was within the prescribed distance when the order was issued. 


SERVICE TO PORT NELSON 


In reply to a question in parliament, the Minister of Rail- 
ways has stated that to complete the Hudson Bay Railway and 
make Port Nelson ready for the shipping out of grain would 
bring the total expenditure on this enterprise to between forty- 
five and fifty million dollars. The government has spent on the 
Hudson Bay Railway about $14,500,000 and on the terminals 
about $6,250,000, or a total of $20,750,000. It is estimated that 
another $5,000,000 will be necessary to carry the steel to tide- 
water. In the opinion of the government officials, another 
$20,538,000 would be required to make the harbor fit for shipping 
grain. This is a total of $46,500,000 and there would certainly 
be exiras. The fixed charges on the investment would be at 
least $2,500,000 a year, saying nothing of the annual deficit on 
operations. At present this is only $25,000 a year, but the 
service amounts to practically nothing, there being only one 
train a week, and this over only a portion of the road. 


TIME ZONE ORDERS 

The Commission has modified its order in No. 10122, the 
Standard Time Zone Investigation, so that that part of the Zanes- 
ville branch of the Pennsylvania west of Lancaster to Morrow, 
O., inclusive, will be included in Eastern time zone for operating 
purposes only. 

In the same case it has denied the application of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad for a modification of the order of March 13 
which, if granted, would have permitted the Pennsylvania to 
have deferred the publication of time tables conforming with 
the order of March 13 until April 27. Such deferred publication 
would have been of benefit to the Pennsylvania, but on account 
of the joint operation of some of the tracks involved the delay 
in publication would have created confusion. 
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In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist 
on interstate commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. traffic man of 
and wide knowledge will answer questions relati 
poses. We do not desire to take the place of 

~~ him in his work. 
he right is reserved to refuse to answer in this department any 
question, legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer 
_ or that involves a situation too complex for the kind of investigation 
herein contemplated. 
ddress Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C 
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Consolidation of L. C. L. Shipments 


New York.—Question: Referring to your answer to “New 
Sg - outlined on page 502 of The Traffic World of February 
23, 1924. 

The question I raise is this: Have the forwarding companies 
the right to cut the legally published L. C. L. rates? For ex- 
ample, the first class rate from Buffalo to Chicago is 97% cents. 
By consolidating a number of shipments it would be possible 
for the forwarding companies to obtain the benefit of the second 
class lower rating (for example). Can they legally give the 
shipper the benefit of a lower rating than the established first 
class rate; for example a differential of 5 cents? 

I have read the decisions referred to in your communication 
and I fail to find any ruling covering this particular phase 
of the subject. 

Answer: The cases cited in our answer to which you refer 
specifically cover this matter, if we properly understand your 
question to be whether or not a forwarder may combine a num- 
ber of L. C. L. shipments and forward same as a carload ship- 
ment at the carload rate, instead of as separate and distinct 
L. C. L. shipments at the L. C. L. rates. These two cases, 
namely, California Commercial Association vs. Wells, Fargo & 
Co., 14 I. C. C. 422 and Export Shipping Co. vs. Wabash Ry. 
Co., 14 I. C. C. 437, hold that a forwarder may combine L, C. L. 
shipments and.forward the same as a carload shipment at 
the carload rate, when the shipment is made by one consignor 
to one consignee. 

Marking of Less-than-Carload Freight 

Ohio. Question: We are contemplating making some of our 
shipments of shoes in a plain shipping case, i. e. without our 
name or address appearing on the case. 

It is our understanding that the shipper’s name and address 
does not have to appear on the shipping cases, but we would 
appreciate your advising us whether or not there is any ruling 
by the railroad companies which makes it necessary for the 
shipper’s name to appear on the cases in which we would pack 
our shoes for shipment. 

Answer: Rule 6 of the Consolidated Classification governs 
the marking of freight when the same is to be transported at 
less than carload rates. There is no requirement therein that 


the name and address of the shipper appear on packages so 
shipped. 


Rates—Commodity Rates Limited in Application to Terms 
Thereof Respecting Form of Shipment. 


Massachusetts. Question: The Official Classification provides 
a 6th class rate for a particular commodity in carloads, shipped 
in bags or in bulk. 

There is a specific commodity rate published for this com- 
modity when shipped in bulk, the tariff naming the rate in- 
cludes a clause on the cover reading ‘except as provided here- 
in the Official Classification and Exceptions thereto will apply.” 

Section three of rule 5 as published in supplement No. 14 
of the Official Classification specifies the method of determin- 
ing the proper rate applicable on goods when shipped in another 
manner than that provided in the commodity tariff. 

It is our contention that this commodity when shipped in 
bags should be entitled to the rate as named in the specific 
commodity tariff for bulk shipments, in view of the clause 
on the tariff and the Classification rule quoted. 

The carriers contend that in view of the fact the tariff 
item reads “in bulk” that this supercedes the clause on the 
cover, and if the goods are shipped in bags they are not en- 
titled to the specific commodity rate. 

Answer: The provisions of rule 5 of Consolidated Classifi- 
cation relate only to articles shipped at class rates under the 
ratings shown in the classification and do not provide a basis 
for arriving at a commodity rate on an article tendered to a 
carrier in a form other than that prescribed in the commodity 
tariff. The carrier is, therefore, correct in its view that the 
commodity rate in question applies only when a commodity is 
shipped in bulk. See in this connection Gottron Brothers Co. 
vs. Penna. R. R. Co., 28 I. C. C. 38 (46), in which case the 
Commission held that a shipment of coarse salt in 200 pound 
sacks was not entitled to the rate published for coarse salt 
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in bulk, it being understood in the salt trade that the latter 
phrase applies only to salt shipped without containers. See 
also in this connection Crutchfield, Woolfolk & Clore vs. F. E. 
C. Ry. Co., 28 I. C, C. 274. 

Routing and Misrouting—Carrier Responsible for Misroute Must 

Assume Entire Amount of Damage. 

West Virginia. Question: A shipment, the bill of lading 
for which names routing only via the first two carriers, which 
carriers do not form a complete routing, is routed by the second 
carrier via a steamship line and other carriers on which over- 
charge in freight was assessed. In case it is necessary to file 
complaint with the Interstate Commerce Commission for re- 
fund of overcharge please advise names of carriers over which 
shipment should have moved, or the names of carriers over 
which shipment did move should be named in complaint. 

Answer: The complaint should name as defendants the car- 
riers over which the shipment moved and not the carriers over 
which the shipment should have moved. ; 

However, the carrier responsible for the misroute, if there 
was such, will be required to assume the entire amount of the 
damage caused by the misrouting of the shipment. See Con- 
ference Rulings 214, 286 and 474. 


Shipper Responsible for Error in Making L. C. L. Shipment. 
Pennsylvania. Question: A less carload shipment was of- 
fered to carrier at station A and bill of lading specified delivery 
at station B, but tags attached to shipment gave point C as 
destination. This shipment was loaded at our plant siding into 
a local freight station ferry car, where the shipment was un- 
loaded, checked and reloaded by the railroad company employees. 
No exception was taken to billing or tagging. Later shipment 
was reported to local freight office as being astray at destin- 
ation C and our shipper was telephoned and requested material 
be forwarded to destination B shown on bill of lading. Now 
the carrier insists on full local rates from point A to C and 
from point C to point B. We have declined payment, stating that 
the difference should have been noticed at the local station and 
we should have been requested to indicate correct destination. 
We believe this is evading the issue and will appreciate 
your giving us I. C. C. or court decision where it was found that 
the railroad company is not justified in passingthe buck. 
Answer: In accordance with the. Commission’s Conference 
Ruling 433 and the cases cited therein a shipper must bear the 
burden of the added freight charges resulting from the incorrect 
addressing of a package delivered to a carrier for transporta- 
tion, even though the bill of lading or express receipt shows the 
proper address. The carrier, the Commission holds, may, without 
incurring liability follow the instructions as to place of delivery, 
shown on the package, notwithstanding that a different address 
is given in the bill of lading or express receipt. See also C. S. 
Brackett Co. vs. Great Northern Express Co., 29 I. C. C. 667. 
Freight Charges—Liability of Consignee for Freight Charges Sup- 
posed to Have Been Prepaid. 

Ohio. Question: On September 1, 1920, a car of potatoes 
was shipped from a point in North Carolina to this city, con- 
signed to A. Consignee. A refused to accept the car on its 
arrival, and destination railroad agent notified the shipper in 
North Carolina to that effect. Thereupon, the shipper com- 
municated with B in this city who agreed to act as shipper’s 
agent in disposing of the shipment on a commission basis. 

The shipper wired the freight agent to turn car over to 
B who would dispose of it. The destination agent presented 
consignee, B, with freight bill showing freight charges “pre- 
paid.” Consignee disposed of this carload shipment, and before 
remitting the proceeds to the shipper, he called on the des- 
tination agent to make sure that the freight charges were pre- 
paid, and to ascertain if there were any additional transpor- 
tation charges such as reconsignment, demurrage, etc., as he 
had an understanding with the shipper that all such charges 
as well as his commission, were to be deducted from the pro- 
ceeds before remitting to shipper. The destination agent as- 
sured him that all transportation charges were paid. 

Consignee, B, remitted the amount he received for this car, 
less a specified commission in September, 1920. 


Early in 1923, the destination freight agent presented con- 
“signee B with a. freight bill for the full amount of the freight 
charges amounting to over $200, and stated that the originating 
agent had made an error in 1920 and billed the shipment “pre- 
paid” instead of “collect.” Consignee, B, refused to pay these 
freight charges at this late date as he had acted as agent for 
the shipper and made full settlement on the car. Carriers were 
unable to collect from shipper as he had gone out of business. 

Carrier sued consignee in the local court within the three 
year limit for filing suits of undercharges. 

If consignee, B, is required to pay these freight charges 
he will be damaged for the full amount of such freight charges 
through negligence or error on the part of the carrier in not 
presenting him with a freight bill at the time shipment arrived, 
and especially on account of his taking the precaution to bring 
the matter to the attention of the destination freight agent the 
second time before settlement was made with shipper. 

Do you think consignee B is responsible for these charges, 
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and can you cite any cases on the subject? 

Answer: In W. & A. R. Co. vs. Underwood, 281 Fed. 891 
it was held that a consignee cannot accept delivery of a shipment 
without incurring liability for the carrier’s charges, known or 
unknown, supposed to be prepaid or otherwise: that the carrier 
is not bound by any mistake or misrepresentation occurring, 
but under the law may look to the shipper as the original con- 
tractor to pay and to the person who as consignee accepts the 
goods and becomes by statute liable to discharge the lien thereon 
until the lawful charges are satisfied. See also Great Northern 
R. R. vs Hyder, 279 Fed. 783 and Waters vs. Pfister & Vogel 
(Wis.), 186 N. W. 173 to the same effect. 

Delivery on Public Team Tracks—Liability of Carrier for Loss 
or Damage While Goods Are Being Unloaded. 

Pennsylvania. Question: We had a shipment of coaster 
wagons moving from Binghampton, N. Y. for our account, under 
shipper’s load and count bill of lading. When these goods ar- 
rived in Philadelphia they were placed in the delivery yard of 
the carrier and when we took delivery we were compelled to 
sign for this car before the seals were broken. After unloading 
the car we notified the yardmaster we were short 9 pieces, which 
notation was made on their delivery receipt. We presented claim 
against the carrier for the amount of our loss and same has been 
declined, stating, as this shipment moved shipper’s load and 
count they were not responsible. They state, when our team- 
ster broke the seals on the car he was strictly responsible for 
this car until it was unloaded. They claim we should have 
stationed a man at this car when our team left or should have 
had it locked. Kindly advise if you can quote any decision of 
this nature. 

Answer: So far as the carrier’s liability for losses occur- 
ring while the goods are being unloaded during the period of 
free time. From a car placed for unloading on a carrier’s team 
track is concerned, the decision in Michigan Central R. R. vs. 
Mark Owen & Co., 256 U. S. 427, governs. This case held that 
the carrier is liable, as such, during free time until all of the 
goods have been removed from the car. 

The shippers load and count notation goes to the question 
of the burden of proof as to loading of the goods in the car. See 
our answer to “Illinois” on page 380 of the February 9, 1924 
Traffic World, under the caption “Shipper’s Load and Count No- 
tation”; also our answer to “California,” page 1076 of the May 
5, 1923 Traffic World under the same caption. 

Damages—Carriers Against Whom Suit May be Filed. 

New York. Question: Will you kindly give us an opinion 
on the following matter: 

The second Cummins Amendment to the Act to Regulate 
Commerce provides that suits must be filed within two years 
and a day after carrier has declined claim. The Carmack Amend- 
ment to the Act holds the initial carrier responsible for its own 
and its connections doings. 

What we are particularly interested in is whether the filing 
of suit on a shipment that moved from point of origin to des- 
tination on which freight charges were paid and delivery taken 
can be against the destination carrier, holding the same legality 
as it would if filed against the originating carrier? 

We understand that it is customary always to file against 
the originating carrier, but in view of the great expense involved 
in the particular shipment we have in mind, we thought perhaps 
that suit could be instituted at destination, where we are lo- 
cated. 


Answer: While under the Cummins amendment, namely, sec- 
tion 20 of the Interstate Commerce Act, suit may be brought 
against the initial carrier for loss or damage occurring on the 
lines of its connections as well as on its own line and the shipper 
is not compelled to determine on what line the loss or damage 
occurred, suit may be brought against any line which participated 
in the movement of the shipment. If, however, any other line than 
the initial carrier is sued, the shipper must prove that the loss or 
damage occurred on that line, and if he fails to prove this fact 
no recovery can be had. However, if the shipper shows that the 
goods were delivered in good condition to the initial carrier, the 
law will presume that they were delivered by that carrier, to its 
connections in the same condition, the burden then resting 
upon the connecting line to rebut the presemption and show 
that the loss or damage did not occur on its line. C. & N. W. 
Ry. Co. vs. Whitnack Produce Co., 258 U. S. 369 and Remington 
vs. Barrett, 188 N. Y. S. 174. 


Furthermore, a great number of decisions have materially 
extended this rule and hold in effect that, if the goods are de- 
livered by the terminal carrier in damaged condition or deficient 
in quantity, the presumption arises without further evidence that 
the loss or injury occurred while the goods were in the hands 
of the terminal carrier. In other words, the double presumption 


will be entertained that the goods. were accepted in good con- 
dition by the initial carrier and that all the goods accepted were 
received by the terminal carrier in good condition, irrespective 
of the number of intermediate lines over which they were trans- 
ported, thereby placing on it the burden of showing that: the loss 
or injury was not the result of any cause for which it was 
See Moore vs, R. Co., 111 S. E. 166; Davis vs. 


responsible. 
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Supply Co., 239 S. W. 628; Siyufy vs. Pennsylvania Co., 83 Atl. 
279, (Pa.); Klair vs. Philadelphia, etc. R. Co., 78 Atl. 1085 (Del.). 
Embargoes. 

Massachusetts. Question: I would like to have your opinion, 
or court citations, if you have any on the following: 

It appears that a carload shipment of merchandise was 
tendered to the carrier for delivery over another road which hap- 
pened to be one of the New England roads that was embargoed 
during that time. 

Shipper was informed that if they would split their bill 
of lading, or in other words, make two bills of lading on this 
carload so as to appear as less carload shipment they could 
move the car, as there was no embargoes on L. C. L. shipments. 

Consignee was, therefore, obliged to pay L, C. L. charges 
on this shipment, due to this procedure, and I am under the 
impression that if the carriers could have moved this car on 
an L. C. L. basis in this manner they could just as well moved 
it as a carload, as there was no other merchandise loaded in this 
car other than what was contained in shipment made by this 
one shipper to one consignee. 


Answer: A carrier may, whenever operating conditions are 
such as to make it advisable, place an embargo on all or any 
particular class of traffic. Coal from Arkansas and other states, 
49 I. C. C. 727 (731); Baltimore Chamber of Commerce vs. B. 
& O. 45 I. C. C. 40 (58); Prudential Oil Co. vs. Transportation 
Co., 43 I. C. C. 696, and American Mfg. Co. vs. Director General, 
77 I C. C. 52 (55). Therefore, if the conditions warranted the 
placing of an embargo upon carload shipments, which is a ques- 
tion of fact to be determined by the Commission, in the event 
of dispute (see Powell-Myers Lumber Co. vs. St. L. M. & S., 
45 I. C. C. 594 (595-6), but did not necessitate the extension 
of the embargo to less-than-carload traffic, a shipper is not, in 
our opinion, entitled to the application of the carload rate on 
a consignment which he has, in order to avoid the effects 
of the embargo, delivered to the carrier as two less-than-carload 
shipments on separate bills of lading. We can locate no cases 
specifically in point, but in our opinion the principles of the 
Commission’s opinions in New York Produce Exchange vs. B. 
& O. R. R. Co., 46 I. C. C. 666 (672), and A. A. Smith vs. A. C. 
L. R. R. Co., 50 I. C. C, 227 is applicable to the instant case. 
See also Eastern Export Iron and Steel Case, 43 I. C. C. 5 (7). 

In this connection see Wall Rope Works, Inc. vs. Pennsyl- 
vania R, R, Co., 49 I. C. C. 199 and 55 I. C. C. 337, which cases 
may affect your situation, provided the facts therein make these 
cases applicable thereto, which is a matter we cannot determine 
from the statement given in your letter. 

Misdirection of Goods by Shippers—Liability of Carriers 

Maryland. Question: Kindly advise if the carrier is re- 
sponsible in the following case: A, located in the East, con- 
signed a shipment to B located in the West. The shipment was 
routed American Railway Express. A consigned the shipment 
errononeously, using the name of a firm that did not exist in 
the town. The name, however, was synonomous with the party 
for whom the shipment was really intended, and which is cus- 
tomarily so interpreted by the various carriers serving B’s town. 

The shipment arrived at destination. The carrier claims to 
have telephoned B. However, no confirmation in writing was 
made of said message. Furthermore, an attempt was made to 
deliver the shipment to the erroneous party, but it was refused. 
The carrier’s records do not indicate the name of the party re- 
fusing the shipment. 


While the carrier was attempting to locate A, he was in 
another section of the country, and could not be communicated 
with. Sixty days.after the arrival of the shipment at destina- 
tion, an attempt was made to deliver to the real owner. It was 
refused on the basis that proper methods had not been used 
by carrier in attempting to locate the proper owner. 

In consideration of the fact that the same carrier has han- 
dled numerous shipments under similar circumstances, and af- 
fected delivery within a day of arrival, and, furthermore, that 
the consignee has suffered by depreciation in the value of the 
contents of said shipment, a sum equivalent to 75 per cent 
of its original cost, can recovery be had against the carrier. The 
claim has been declined by the carrier on the grounds that he 
has compiled with all laws covering such shipments. 

Answer: Where a shipper misdirects goods, and a loss re- 
sults solely from such misdirection, the loss falls upon the 
shipper whose carelessness caused it. James vs. R. Co., 81 
Sou. 582; Johnson vs. R. Co., 81 Sou. 584; Feldstein vs. Old 
Dominion S. S. Co., 46 N. Y. S. 897. 

However, it has been held that if a carrier is guilty of 
some negligent act of omission without which the loss would 
not have occurred, notwithstanding the shipper’s fault in mis- 
directing goods, it is lable for resulting damage. See American 
Railway Express Co. vs. Ewing Thomas Converting Co., 292 Fed. 
335; Weaver vs. Southern Ry. Co., 115 S. W. 500 (Mo.); Gerhard 
Mennen Chemical Co. vs. Merchants Express, etc. Co., 68 Atl. 
906 (N. Y.); Magnus vs. Platt, 115 N. Y. S. 824. 

Ratification by Shipper of Carrier’s Routing as Inserted in Bill 
of Lading by Carrier’s. 

HHlinols. Question: A shipper tenders bill of lading covering 
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a carload of freight to the carrier’s agent without routing instruc- 
tions. When signing the bill of lading the local agent inserts 
thereon a rate without the knowledge or consent of the shipper. 

The through rate inserted applies via the initial line in 
connection with the lines A & B. Later it develops that a lower 
combination rate is applicable via the initial line in connection 
with lines A & C. Under such circumstances are the carriers 
liable for misrouting? 

Answer: The question for determination, as we see it, is 
whether or not the shipper, by his acceptance of the bill of 
lading, ratified the carrier’s routing of the shipment represented 
by its insertion of the rate in the bill of lading. If so, the 
carrier did not misroute the shipment. 

We do not locate a case directly in point. However, in The 
Henry Hyde, 82 Fed. 681, it was held that a bill of lading, when 
signed by the carrier and delivered to and accepted by the 
shipper without objection, in the absence of fraud, constitutes 
contract of carriage, and binds the shipper, though not signed 
by him. 

The Commission, in three cases, namely, Unreported Opin- 
ion A-993, Stephen & Gerrard vs. M. & W. R. R. Co.; McClin- 
tick & Co. vs. L. & N., 42 I. C. C. 429, and J. C. Rawson vs. 
Cc. Cc. C. & St. L, 45 I. C. C. 183, has had before it somewhat 
similar questions, but in the last mentioned case the change 
in the routing instructions was apparently made after the sign- 
ing of the bill of lading by the carrier and its acceptance by 
the shipper, while in the other two cases the bills of lading 
were not received by the shipper until several days after the 
shipments had left point of origin. See also, in connection with 
this question, Unreported Opinion 2224, American Column & 
Lumber Co. vs. @ & O. Ry. Co., which covers the ratification, 
by a shipper, of the carrier’s routing, as inserted in a bill of 
lading by the agent of the carrier. 

Apparently a shipper, by the acceptance of a bill of lading, 
ratifies the carrier’s routing if he has an opportunity to amend 
the same prior to the time the shipment leaves point of origin. 

Damages—lIncidental Expenses and Damages 

Minnesota.—Question: A carload shipment, moving inter- 
state, was delayed in transit about five days. If the lading had 
been delivered on time, it would have sold at current market 
price, but as a result of this delay, there was no market at 
time of arrival. Therefore, it had to be stored until there was 
a demand. The price did not change during this period, but 
storage and insurance accrued. We contend that carrier is 
liable for said delay and should pay said storage and insurance 
charges. Have you any court decisions covering similar cases? 

Answer: We can locate no decisions directly in point. 
However, inasmuch as it has been held that the expense in- 
curred in reshipping to another market, made necessary be- 
cause, by reason of negligent delay, the original place of des- 
tination ceased to be a market for the class of goods shipped, 
the expense of storage and insurance incurred for the same 
reason should be recoverable. See St. Louis, etc., R. Co. vs. 
Allen (Ark.), 175 S. W. 514; Illinois Central R. Co. vs. Cobb, 
72 Til. 148. 

Through Route and Through Rate—What Constitutes 

Louisiana.—Question: On January 15 a broker in New 
Orleans shipped a car of canned goods to a dealer in Shreve- 
port. Bill of lading covering shipment does not show any point 
of origin other than New Orleans and carriers assessed the 
rate from New Orleans to Shreveport in effect on date of ship- 
ment from New Orleans. 

Consignee has produced evidence that shipment originated 
at Portland, Ore., in November, 1923, and shipped to New Or- 
leans in a pool shipment via an independent steamship. There 
was no through rate via route of movement and the steamship 
company has no tariffs on file with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Consignee claims the proper rate to protect from New 
Orleans to Shreveport is the rate that was in effect in November, 
1923, the date shipment left Portland, Ore. Will you kindly 
give us your opinion? 

Answer: In its opinion in Docket 933, in the matter of 
freight routes and through rates, 12 I. C. C. 163, the Commis- 
sion had before it this question. In this case the eee 
said: 


In case a shipment has been made over two or more rail- 
roads which have not, as to the journey the shipment is to take, 
filed with the Commission a notice of through route and joint rate 
as required by Section 6 of the act to regulate commerce, does 
the shipment take the sum of the local rates of the various lines 
over which it is moved as such locals may be established at the 
time it is received by the initial carrier, or is it subject to 
changes in locals which may be made before the shipment reaches 
the lines making such changes? That is to say, a shipment is 
made over the A line to a connection with the B line, and thence 
over the B line to destination. The B line changes its local after 
the shipment is billed at point of origin, but before it has passed 
beyond the A line. Is the shipment subject to such change in 
rate of the B line, or does it move under rates in effect at the 
time it began its journey? 

A careful consideration of all the factors entering into this 
problem shows that in the last analysis the answer must depend 
upon a question of fact, this question being: Have the carriers 
over whose lines the shipment is to move made an arrangement, 
express or implied, for a through route? If a through route has 
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FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 


Capacity 80,000 Square Feet 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
STORAGE 


Free Switching From All Lines 
Merchants Southwest Fireproof Warehouse Company 


1 East Grand Avenue 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 





11 TRUNK LINES 
17 OUTLETS 


Distribution of Pool Cars and Merchandise 
for Storage. 


FORT WORTH WAREHOUSE 
AND STORAGE COMPANY 
L. C. ABBOTT, Manager 
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DENVER, COLORADO 


Fireproof Warehouses on Track 


For the Storage of Merchandise 
Household Goods and Machinery 


We specialize in the DISTRIBUTION of local 
and pool car shipments 
Consign via any Railroad into Denver 
Free Switching to Warehouse 


Storage capacity 350,000 square feet 
Insurance rate 15c 


Negotiable Warehouse Receipts Issued 
The Weicker Transfer & Storage Company 


ILLINOIS NORTHERN 
RAILWAY 


Excels in the handling of INTERMEDIATE SWITCH- 
ING SERVICE AT CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, between the 
following Railroads: 

. F. Ry. St. P. Ry. 
. & St. L. Ry. 
y. 
R 


Fen nna. ———t 


Both INBOUND AND OUTBOUND, less carload 
freight handled for ALL ROADS entering Chicago at the 
flat Chicago rate thru our McCormick Freight Station. 


INDUSTRIAL LOCATIONS 


Choice locations can be found on the line of the ILLI- 
NOIS NORTHERN RAILWAY for manufacturing and 
other business. 

Chicago rates apply to and from all industries. 


Our trap car service allows for the handling of L. C. L. 
freight between our industries and McCormick Station 
free of charge, in lots of 6,000 pounds or more, thus 
avoiding cartage. ‘ 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


Address inquiries to T. J. Maloney, Vice-President, 
606 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
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been so formed, then the rate charged must be a through rate, 

and the shipment will move upon the rate existing at the time 

it is billed. If, however, no through rate has been formed, then 

the shipment will move, not upon one through journey, but upon 

a succession of journeys, and will be subject to any change in 
e 


rates made by any carrier into whose possession t shipment 
has not been received * * * 


In answering the question of fact as to the existence of a 
through route, all the incidents and circumstances of the ship- 
ment must be taken into account. Carriers arranging for a 
through route and also for a joint rate must give notice to the 
world of such arrangement by publication. Carriers forming 
through routes without joint rates, however, need publish and 
file only “the separately established rates, fares and charges ap- 
plied to the through transportation.” As a matter of fact, most, 
if not all, carriers subject to the act use their local rates as 
through rates when no joint rate is established, neither publish- 
ing nor filing such “separately established rates, fares and charges 
applied to the through transportation” otherwise than in the tar- 
iffs of such local rates. While this may or may not be sufficient 
publication of such charges to meet all the purposes of the act 
and save the carriers from prosecution and punishment, it does 
not necessarily indicate the existence of such through routes 
without joint rates as may be formed. 

It is therefore evident that such incidents as the billing, the 
transfer from one carrier to another, the collection and division 
of transportation charges, the use of a proportional rate to or 
from junction points or basing points, and other like incidents 
of the transaction may properly be depended upon for guidance 
as to the existence of a through route. As a matter of fact, this 
is exactly the course directed by the Supreme Court in the Social 
Circle Case, C.N.O. & T. P. vs. I. C. C., 162 U.S., 184, where it is said: 

“All we wish to be understood to hold is, that when goods 
shipped under a through bill of lading, from a point in one state 
to a point in another, are received in transit by a state common 
carrier, under a conventional division of charges, such carrier 
must be deemed to have subjected its road to an arrangement 
for a continuous carriage or shipment within the meaning of the 
act to regulate commerce When we speak of a through bill of 
lading we are referring to the usual method in use by connect- 
ing companies, and must not be understood to imply that a com- 


mon control, management or arrangement might not be other- 
wise manifested.” 


Judging from the facts set forth in your letter, there is no 
arrangement for a through route such as would make applicable 
to the shipment in question the rate which applied from New 
Orleans, La., to Shreveport, La., on the date the shipment left 
Portland, Ore. 

Reparation—Joint and Several Liability of Carriers for Amount 
of Overcharge 

Nebraska.—Question: In April and May, 1923, we shipped 
several carloads of fuel oil from A, Neb., to C, Iowa, moving 
on a class D rate. Routed X. R. R. to B, Y. R. R. beyond. 
The delivering line assessed and collected charges based on 
a fifth class rate. 

The Y railroad went into the hands of a receiver July 1, 
1923. Subsequent claim for overcharge was filed with the claim 
department of the Y railroad, receipt of which was acknowl- 
edged by them. A month ago we were advised verbally by the 
traveling freight agent to withdraw claims from the Y railroad 
and file same with the X railroad, the original carrier. 

Will you please advise if, by withdrawing our claims from 
the Y railroad in the event the X railroad declines settlement, 


we would jeopardize our claim with the Y railroad by subsequent 
filing? 


Answer: In United Paper Board Co., Inc., vs. Southern Ry., 
62 I. C. C. 60, the Commission, with respect to awards of repara- 
tion on account of the collection of an unreasonable rate as 
distinguished from the collection of an overcharge, that is, an 
amount in excess of the legally published tariff rate, said: 
“Awards of reparation are not dependent upon the solvency or 
insolvency of the carriers concerned. Our orders for reparation 
require payment of the sum found due and run against all de- 
fendants. Riverside Mills vs. A. & S. Steamboat Co., 40 I. C. C. 
501.” See also Theo. Marcus & Co. vs. Director-General, 77 
I. C. C. 244 (248). 


We do not locate an opinion of the Commission determining 
whether or not two or more carriers which have transported a 
shipment are jointly and severally liable for the amount of an 
overcharge, but are of the opinion that the Commission would 
so hold. 


If, so, while carrier X may refuse to pay your claim, there 
is nothing to prevent your filing a complaint before the Com- 
mission asking for an order directing the refund of the over- 
charge, if the complaint is filed within the statutory period of 
two years provided for in section 16 of the interstate commerce 
act. See Amos Rehberg & Co. vs. Erie R, R. Co., 17 I. C. C. 
508 (510). 


EXPRESS RATES STATUS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Another conference on express class rates is to be held, 
May 16, between the Commission and the committee represent- 
ing the state commissions. As to those rates the express com- 
panies were ordered to show cause, not later than March 1, 
why they should not be made operative. The express companies 
have pointed out why, in their estimation, the rates should not 
be made operative. The railroads have also pointed out why the 
express rates should be increased, as they said before the Com- 
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mission initiated its inquiry, No. 13930, Express Rates, 1922, and 
not reduced. 

The Commission has set, for further argument, April 11, the 
food commodity rate part of the case. Under the order as 
originally put out, the commodity rates on articles of food, ten 
per cent lower than at present, were to have been made. effective 
not later than February 21. The Commission, on January 14, 
1924, however, indefinitely suspended that part of the order, 
and, as before mentioned, has set down that part of the case for 
further argument in April. 


REPARATION ON OLEOMARGARINE 


Reparation is sought on 222 cars of oleomargarine moving 
from Chicago to New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, South 
Bend, Ind., and Syracuse, New York, between January 1 and 
June 30, 1922, in Docket 15576, John F. Jelke Company et al. 
against the Chicago and Northwestern et al., heard before 
Examiner C. W. Griffin, March 31, at Chicago. 

. €. G. Nelson, traffic manager for John F. Jelke Company, 
testified that, prior to January 1, 1922, oleomargarine and butter 
moved on the same rate in third class. On January 1, 1922, 
butter received a rate amounting to $0 per cent of third class, 
or a 10 per cent reduction. Previous to that time, the two 
commodities were always classed alike and had always been 
assessed the same rate. On July 1, 1922, oleomargarine took 
the 10 per cent reduction that had been alloted to butter in 
January. 

He said that the weight density, packing, and traveling 
conditions of the two commodities were approximately the 
same. The official classification puts them in third class and 
describes them in the same paragraph. He testified as to the 
relative values of the two, showing that of oleomargarine to 
be much less. 

Under cross examination by Marion B. Pierce, counsel for 
the carriers, Mr. Nelson refused to say whether or not the 
complaint would have been filed had there been no reduction 
in the butter rate. 

H. W. Forward, general freight agent of the Erie, at Chi- 
cago, and chairman of the traffic committee appointed by C. F. 
A. lines to investigate the rates in question, testified as to 
the reason for reducing the rate on butter. He said that, pre- 
vious to January 1, 1922, there was a country-wide demand to 
relieve the burdens of the farmer by lowering freight rates. Asa 
result of that demand, the freight charges on butter, cheese, 
dressed poultry, and eggs in shell were reduced *10 per cent. 
Oleomargarine, he said, was not included in the rate cut, be- 
cause it was not a farm product. 

He said the carriers opposed any award of reparation 
because it might result in giving a basis for complaints in 
the case of dressed meats, since live stock rates were cut at 
about the same time as those on butter, while dressed meat 
rates were not. He contended that the relationship between 
the two was enough like that between butter and oleomargarine 
to cause a spread of reparation demands. 


PETROLEUM COKE RATING 


The fourth class rating on ground calcined petroleum coke 
was attacked in Docket 15508, the French Battery & Carbon 
Company, Madison, Wis., against the Chicago & Northwestern 
et al., heard before Examiner C. W. Griffin, April 3, at Chicago. 
Reparation to the amount of $5,000 was sought on approxi- 
mately 30 cars of the commodity moving between Kaulmont, 
Pa., and Madison, Wis. 

G. E. Freyling, general manager of the Elk Graphite Milling 
Company, testified as to how the ground calcined petroleum 
was manufactured. He told of some of its uses and of how 
they had been instructed to bill it when shipping as “petroleum 
coke.” He explained that calcination was the process by which 
petroleum coke was heated to drive off the excess moisture 
and petroleum. Petroleum coke itself is the residue of the 
petroleum refining process, he said. : 

James Hamilton, purchasing agent of the French Battery 
and Carbon Company, testified as to the uses to which ground 
calcined petroleum coke, or carbon flour, as it is commonly 
termed, was put by his company. These were to make elec- 
trodes for batteries and to make battery filling. 

Edward Meisekothen, chemist, testified as to the nature 
and composition of the commodity and of competitive com- 
modities, such as natural graphite and artificial graphite and 
gas carbon clinker. 

W. F. Coyne, rate witness, introduced a series of exhibiis 
to show the rate and car-mile earnings on ground calcined 
petroleum coke. He testified that the rate was higher than it 
should be were it based on the McGraham formula. He also 
said that he believed the classification, due to the higher earn- 
ings per car-mile in comparison to the other commodities about 
which testimony was given, was too high. 

F. W. Smith, chairman of the Official Classification Com- 
mittee, testified regarding the history of the rating on the 
commodity over a period of thirty years. He said that the car- 
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riers contended that on the whole the classification and rating 
was satisfactory. It was not possible to make so many dis- 
tinctions under the heading “Carbon” in the Official Classifi- 
cation. Regarding the testimony introduced by the coniplain- 
ants, he said that certain loading comparisons were unfair be- 
cause they always showed the minimum. In reference to state- 
ments made as to the unlikelihood of carbon crucibles moving 
in bulk, he said that they did move in that way. 


EQUIPMENT CERTIFICATES 


The Commission has authorized the Union Pacific to assume 
obligation and liability for $3,000,000 of equipment trust cer- 
tificates, series D, to be sold to the Bank of North America 
and Trust Company at not less than 93.94 per cent of par and 


accrued dividends. The proceeds are to be used in procuring 
equipment. 


A CORRECTION 


Due to typographical errors, the language in the report 
in The Traffic World of March 29, p. 924, under the heading, 
“I. C. C. Appropriation for 1925,” with reference to increases 
in salaries above the maximum allowed by the classification 
act, was incorrect. It was made to appear that provision was 
made for salaries of $10,000 each for the director of valua 
tion, one supervising engineer and one supervisor of accounts 
while reference was omitted to a provision for salaries of 
$10,000 for the Commission’s directors of traffic and finance 
in addition to the chief counsel. The salaries of the director 
of valuation, one supervising engineer and one supervisor of 
accounts as recommended, should have been reported as $9,000 
each. The figure for the total appropriation recommended for 


the Commission should have been $4,262,284 instead of 
$2,262,284. 


LABOR BOARD DECISIONS 


The Labor Board’s decision in Docket 1322, Railway Em- 
ployes’ Department, Federated Shop Crafts against the Chicago, 
‘Rock Island & Pacific, questioning the proper rate for division 
lineman in the telegraph department, stated that the increases 
specified in decision No. 2 shall be predicated upon the decision 
in docket No. 2155, which applied under the United States 
Railway Administration and rated linemen as electricians. The 
‘board decided that the employes classified as linemen and re- 
quired to perform work as authorized under rules 140 and 141 
are composite workmen and shall be paid at the rate applicable 
to employes performing work specified in rule 140. The 
board stated that if any difference of opinion exists as to the 
actual work being performed by these employes, proper joint 
investigation shall be made by duly authorized representatives 
of the carriers and the employes, and the rate of pay shall 
be established in accordance with the foregoing decision. 

The Railway Labor Board sustained the request of the em- 
ployes of the Tremont & Gulf Railway in decision No. 2311, that 
the carrier be ordered to restore the agreement of January 16, 
1919, as amended March 21, 1919, which gave them an agreed 
rate of pay in January and a reduction of 10 per cent in March, 


and pay the employes for a wage loss sustained by them through 
further reductions. 


HEARING ON HOCH RESOLUTION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Although pointing out that the Commission was an arm of 
the legislative branch and stood ready to cooperate in carry- 
ing out any policy that might be deemed wise by Congress, 
Commissioner Esch, appearing for the Commission, April 3, be- 
fore the House committee on interstate and foreign commerce 
on the resolution introduced by Representative Hoch, of Kan- 
sas, requiring the Commission to undertake a revision of the 
freight rate structure, submitted reasons why it would be un- 
wise to undertake such an investigation. The text of the Hoch 
— was printed in The Traffic World of January 19, p. 
154. 

The general trend of Cémmissioner Esch’s statement to the 
committee was that the kind of investigation required by the 
Hoch resolution would be harmful rather than helpful. Fal- 
lacies in the argument that there should be a general shift of 
rates to place a greater burden upon high grade commodities 
and less upon low grade commodities were developed by the 
commissioner. He also pointed out why rates should not fluc- 
tuate with price levels. 

Commissioner Esch said the Commission had no criticism 
or suggestion to offer as to the form of the resolution. He said 
it seemed possible that inspiration for the resolution might 
have been found in President Coolidge’s message to Congress of 
December 6, 1923, in which the President said Congress should 
order at once a -reorganization of -the freight rate structure. 
‘He said the Commission had not been oblivious of the fact 
that there had been a feeling, more or less widespread, that a 
general revision of rates might be desirable. As indicative of 
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that, he said, the Commission had appointed in March, last 
year, a committee composed of Directors Hardie and Lorenz and 
Attorney-Examiner Disque, and had assigned to it for study 
the subject covered in effect by the resolution. This committee, 
he said, has been at work and has made one or two reports of 
progress. Further indications that the Commission had been 
studying the subject, the commissioner said, were found in the 
rate cases of general scope that had been and were now before 
the Commission. He reférred to the Mississippi Valley case, 
the Memphis-Southwestern case, the western grain rate cases, 
the live stock cases, the reduced rate case of 1922, the general 
brick rate case, the Southern class rate case, and inquiries in- 
to class rates in Cetnral territory by carriers and shippers. 

Mr. Esch called to the attention of the committee some of 
the problems that must be met if a general investigation were 
undertaken. He referred to how business and industry gen- 
erally ‘hesitated’ when hearings were started in the Reduced 
Rates Case of 1922. He said a feeling of uncertainty would 
arise if a general investigation were undertaken because of 
the probable raising or lowering of rates. He named various 
commodities such as crude oil, building materials, sugar, and 
said the question was whether rates should be increased on 
such commodities. He said there were some things that could 
be done and that the Commission was trying to do some of 
them. He said class rates might be substituted for commodity 
rates in some cases; that the Commission could allow an in- 
crease in minimum loading weights. He said there was possi- 
bility of relief for the western country by reducing rates from 
eastern and southeastern destinations to western destinations 
because the carriers in the eastern part of the country were 
in better shape than those in the western district. He said 
the eastern carriers demanded their full local rates and indi- 
cated relief might be obtained for the western carriers and the 
western district by applying measures that would reduce the 
rates west of the Mississippi through reduction of the share 
of the rates obtained by the eastern carriers. 


Mr. Esch read the following prepared statement to the com- 
mittee: 


Should There Be a General Shift of Rates to Place a Greater 
Burden Upon High Grade Commodities and Less 
Upon Low Grade Articles? 


At the hearings before the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the 1922 reduced rates case, many who appeared advocated applying 
such reductions as should be made wholly or largely to “basic’’ com- 
modities, i. e., low grade commodities as to which transportation 
eharges are a comparatively high percentage of the price. The com- 
mission’s decision to reduce the rates generally, in a manner similar 
to that in which they were increased, that is, on a percentage basis, 
was intended to settle this issue for a time at least, to bring about 
a cessation of freight rate agitation and establish a more or less 
stable adjustment of rates which would afford a reasonably satis- 
factory basis for the commerce of the country. In fact, the read- 
justment made has met with rather general satisfaction. Outside of 
agriculture, prosperity has been almost universal and the traffic of 
the carriers of the country has been the greatest in their history. 
Were it not for the adverse economic situation of agriculture, ap- 
parently there would today be little or no freight rate agitation and 
rate complaints would be largely if not wholly of the kind that 
has prevailed ever since the act to regulate commerce was passed in 
1887, viz.: individual situations where rates are considered by inter- 
ested parties to be unreasonable or discriminatory. The demand for 
reduction on “‘basic’’ commodities independent of traffic in general and 
for a readjustment of the rate level to place a greater burden upon 
high grade commodities and less upon articles of low value has in 
large measure, though not wholly, disappeared. 

There is no general understanding of precisely the commodities 
which should be considered ‘‘basic,’’ though several lists have from 
time to time been suggested. They may, however, roughly, be defined 
as raw materials entering into the manufacture of other articles, 
the staple necessaries of life and practically all low grade com- 
modities upon which transportation charges are relatively a large 
percentage of the price. Apparently the proposal to reduce the level 
of rates on ‘‘basic’”’ commodities was the outgrowth of the sharp 
price declines which accompanied the depression of 1921. Because trans- 
portation charges in that year were at the peak, the price declines 
on many raw materials resulted in a greater percentage of trans- 
portation charge to price than had theretofore existed, 

In its decision in the 1922 reduced rates case, 68 I. C. C., 676, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission fully considered the contentions of 
those advocating reductions on “basic’’ commodities and in that de- 
cision made the following observation: 

e are of opinion that general reduction in the rate level, as 
substantial as the condition of the carriers will permit, will tend not 
only to lessen the transportation burden but also to equalize and 
stabilize the conditions under which commerce and industry are car- 
ried on. * * * The needs of commerce cannot be met if rates are to 
fluctuate with market prices of commodities. In bringing down the 
rate level to meet lowered expenses. * * * the reductions should be 
made generally upon all commodities in substantially equal ratio.” 

It is true that the commission at that time was faced with the 
necessity of prompt action, and as its decision declining to treat 
“basic” commodities differently from others may by some be said 
to have been in part due to the difficulty of readjusting the rate 
structure within the time available, the decision then made need 
not be accepted as controlling at this time, but the situation now 
exising should be analyzed to determine whether any attempt to 
generally revise the rate structure should now be made. 

Analyzed closely, the contentions ‘made in the 1922 case in_be- 
half of reductions on “‘basic’ commodities are found to be substantially 
as follows: 

That in the first half of 1920, the industries of the country were 
running at full blast and their products readily sold at prices which 
allowed satisfactory profit over and above the cost of raw materials 
laid down at the factory plus the cost of manufacture; that as a result 
of the Commission’s decision in Increased Rates, 1920, transportation 
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EASTERN AGENTS 


MUNSON-McCORMICK LINE 
INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


Sailings from. ..Baltimore and New York 


S. S. Sidney M. 
Hauptman—Apr. 1 — Apr. 5 
S. S. Wm. A. 
McKenney— Apr. 15 — Apr. 19 
DIRECT TO 


LOS ANGELES HARBOR—SAN 
FRANCISCO, PORTLAND AND 
SEATTLE 
Regular and Frequent Sailings Thereafter 


Through Bills of Lading issued to other 
Pacific Coast Ports; Hawaii, Far East and 
British Columbia 


MUNSON STEAMSHIP LINE 


Munson Building, 67 Wall St., New York 


Branch Offices 
o, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Baltimore 
adeiphia, Mobile, New Orleans 


McCORMICK STEAMSHIP CO. 


GENERAL PACIFIC COAST AGENTS 


Of the sixteen railroad lines 
entering Peoria, the Peoria 
and Pekin Union Railway 
Company, a terminal and 


terchange of all the traffic 
between Eastern and West- 
ern lines and the greater 
rtion of traffic between 
orthern and Southern lines 
passing through the Peoria 
gateway. 


Efficient switching service 
between the following rail- 
roads: 

Peoria & Pekin Union 


Freight Rates through traffic vis 
Mestern and Western’ Railroads 
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If you are a normal person the very 
term will call to mind care-free sum- 
mer days amid the wild, exhilarating 
beauty of this greatest mountain-vaca- 
tionland—days spent on horseback or 
afoot over wonder trails leading up to 
the high places, or motoring, fishing, 
golfing and wild-flowering in sunny, 
green valleys. 


Pian now to enjoy it 
all this summer 


With through trains from Chicago and 
St. Louis equipped and operated in 
true Burlington fashion, the Burling- 
ton Route serves the whole Rocky 
Mountain Region all the way from 
Pikes Peak to the Canadian Boundary 
and on out to Puget Sound, with Scenic 
Colorado, Rocky Mountain National 
Park, Yellowstone Park, Glacier Park 
and the great new cities of the Pacific 
Northwest on the way. 


Interesting booklets—material 
for many a pleasant evening 
of **planning’’—yours 
for the asking 


P. S. EUSTIS 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
547 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 


Transfers of traffic between 
these many line-haul carriers 
are made within a few hours 
by the use of the facilities of 
the Peoria and Pekin Uni 
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charges were increased from 25 to 40 per cent on August 26 of that 
year; that by the first of the year 1921 the output of industries cost 
in most cases nearly as much as (and in many cases more than) 
the prices which could be obtained for them; that raw materials could 
not stand the rates as increased under the decision of 1920; that 
therefore the 1920 increases caused the depression of 1921, that if 
freight rates on raw materials (‘‘basic’’ commodities) could be reduced, 
heavily (by the removal of all or nearly all of the 1920 advance) it 
would again be possible to manufacture at a profit; that orders would 
come in; that business would revive and prosperity return; and that 
unless rates were heavily reduced (at least 20 to 25 per cent) business 
and industry could not and would not revive. 

In 1920 prices of raw materials advanced to a level relatively 
much higher than that of freight rates including the 1920 increases. 
For example, during the period when freight rates in the eastern 
group rose to 211 per cent of the pre war basis, the price of pig iron 
rose from $14.68 to $42.76 per gross ton, the latter figure repre- 
senting an index number of 291, 1913 treated as 100. The “basic” 
commodity witnesses in the 1922 case were inclined to overlook the 
increase of $28.08 or 191 per cent in the mill price of pig iron, and 
to attribute the temporary depression they were suffering to the 
increase of 111 per cent, amounting in this instance to approximately 
$3.90 per ton in the freight rate from the mill to the market. Some 
even insisted that their busines could not revive without the removal 
of the 1920 freight rate increase. 

Rates on “basic’’ commodities were not in fact heavily reduced in 
the 1922 case or since. They received only the same 10 per cent re- 
duction accorded other commodities. And yet industry has revived. 
The car loading of all freight, “basic’’ commodities included, in 
1923 was greater than in the same months of any previous year. It 
should not be inferred that the revival of industry necessarily di- 
rectly resulted from the general 10 per cent reduction of 1922, or 
that it was caused by the fact that rates on ‘“‘basic’”? commodities 
were not reduced in greater proportion than rates on high grade traf- 
fic. Manifestly the revival of industry was primarily the outgrowth 
of many factors other than freight rates, such as the shortage of 
stocks resulting from the depression of 1921, the demand for more 
adequate housing, the more optimistic turn in the national attitude 
of mind, and many others. The only inference fairly to be drawn 
from the revival of industry and its operation at full vigor for nearly 
a year without a general shift in freight rates is that recent experi- 
ence does not demonstrate the necessity for any such shift, and that 
if it is to be made it should be because, upon its own merits, the 
present rate structure can be shown to need general overhauling 
sufficiently urgently to justify risking possible disruption of busi- 
ness as a result. 

It has been stated that the percentage increases allowed by the 
Director General and the commission were “unscientific” and have 
resulted in applying the burden too lightly upon high grade and manu- 
factured articles and upon costly services such as short hauls, switch- 
ing and L. C. L. movements and too heavily upon “‘basic’’ commodities, 
resulting in making transportation charges on the former relatively 
too small a percentage of the value and upon ‘basic’? commodities 
too large a percentage, thus unduly raising cost of production and 
manufacture. The soundness of this theory is not apparent. Freight 
rates on both high grade and low grade commodities having since 1913 
increased in substantially the same percentage, if prices had likewise 
increased in the same percentage, the proportion remains the same. 
For example, if before the war the average freight charge on a low 
grade commodity was 50 per cent of its value and upon a high grade 
commodity 10 per cent of its value, that ratio still remains unless 
the prices of low grade commodities have increased in a different ratio 
from that of the price of high grade commodities. We have no in- 
formation that the latter outside of agriculture is generally the case, 
though undoubtedly individual cases both ways can be cited. 


The trade and commerce of the country have grown up under 
the present rate structure and any material disturbance therein will 
probably cause disruption of business conditions with possible serious 
effects upon large sums of vested capital. For example, where large 
factories have been purposely located close to the source of supply of 
raw materials but comparatively distant from the market for the 
finished product, based upon the relative freight rates existing, to 
now materially subtract from the rates on raw materials and add 
to the rates on manufactured articles conceivably may make necessary 
the removal of such factory to a location closer to the market for 
the finished product. 

It therefore appears that we find little in the percentage in- 
creases which have been made to indicate the necessity of shifting 
the level of rates on “basic” commodities as compared with other 
rates, and except where rates were improperly apportioned in 1913, 
or where conditions have since changed, there is no reason to believe 
that a general readjustment is needed today. This is not to say that 
all rates were perly apportioned in 1913, that they are all properly 
apportioned today, or that there should be no progress in the regula- 
tion of rates. It is only intended to indicate that the existing rate 
situation, built up as a result of commercial and transportation con- 
ditions and based upon the best judgment of the carriers and the 
commission, on the whole fairly well meets the needs of commerce, 
and that particularly at this time when any unnecessary disturbances 
may tend to check the industrial prosperity, there should be no gen- 
eral attempt to radically revise the rate structure, but that moves 
towards important changes should be undertaken only where in par- 
ticular situations sound ground and necessity for change exists. 


Should Rates Fluctuate with Price Levels, Either Absolutely 
or to a Greater Extent than Heretofore? 


It has been stated by the Joint Commission of Agricultural In- 
quiry and others that freight rates should be revised by federal and 
state regulatory bodies on a basis which gives greater consideration 
to existing and prospective economic conditions and to the relation- 
ships existing between the price level of commodities and the level 
of transportation rates as well as the relationship existing between 
the price of different commodities. To follow this theory really means 
that freight rates should fluctuate with price levels. The commission 
dealt with the question in Reduced Rates, 1922, and concluded that 
as rate stability is one of the important needs of commerce, rates 
should not ordinarily fluctuate with prices. Appendix No, 1 shows 
that rates to have followed price changes in the past ten years would 
have had to have been in a constant state of fluctuation, destroying 
all stability and undoubtedly doing far more harm than good. It 
should further be remembered that rate chan cannot, in the very 
nature of things, be made contemporaneously with price changes, 
and that by the time rate changes can be made, the price situation 
has frequently again changed. 

It appears that under ordinary conditions no attempt should 
be made to have rates fluctuate with price changes. However, pos- 
sibly both the carriers and the commission in making necessary rate 
Fealjantmente should bear in mind to a greater extent than they 
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have heretofore done the relative price levels of commodities and 
should have event greater regard than heretofore for the principle of 
“‘what the traffic will bear” in fixing freight rates. This should not 
be construed as indicating that this factor should supersede all others 
or indeed be controlling in many cases. Except where, by the usual 
tests, rates on basic commodities can be shown to be unreasonable, or 
where a lengthy or apparently permanent shift of price levels has 
taken place, it is not clear that recent experience has indicated the 
necessity of greater fluctuation of rates with price levels, 


Where Can the Increases Necessary to Compensate for Rate 
Reductions on Agricultural Products or “Basiic” 
Commodities Be Obtained? 


During no calendar year since the transportation act, 1920, was 
enacted have the carriers of the United States or in any one rate 
group earned a net railway operating income equal to 5% per cent 
upon the tentative valuation of their properties devoted to transporta- 
tion as fixed by the Commission. The Act requires the commission 
to initiate rates which will as nearly as may be produce for the 
carriers of each rate group a fair return, and the commission has 
fixed that fair return at 5% per cent. Unless, therefore, rates are 
to be reduced below a basis which in the judgment of the commission 
will comply with the terms of the statute and produce as nearly 
as may be a fair return, it becomes necessary, before deciding 
upon any readjustment or realignment of rates which will result in 
material reductions in the net revenues as a whole, to ascertain 
where compensating increases may be found, a task easier mentioned 
than accomplished. As the greatest difficulty would be encountered 
in obtaining increases to compensate for reductions applied upon all 
oe commodities, that phase of the situation will be first dis- 
cussed. 

While there is no general understanding as to the commodities 
which should be considered ‘“‘basic,’? for purposes of this discussion 
a separation has been made between basic and non-basic commod- 
ities based upon the commission’s press notice of May 11, 1923, giving 
estimated freight revenue of Class I roads by classes of commodities 
for 1922. Tobacco, cotton, miscellaneous products of agriculture not 
specifically classified, poultry, eggs, butter and cheese, hides and 
leather, miscellaneous animal products not specifically classified, ores 
other than iron ore, base bullion and matte, manufactures (excluding 
pig and bar iron, cement, brick, lime, plaster, sewer pipe, drain 
tile and fertilizers) and all L. C. L. traffic were considered as high 
grade traffic and all others as “basic.’”” The result is shown in the 
following table, which indicates that in the United States as a 
whole, “basic” commodities constitute 78.77 per cent of the tonnage 
and provide 65.57 per cent of the revenues. 


Tonnage and Estimated Revenue of Basic and High Grade 
Commodities—1922 


EASTERN DISTRICT 





























Tons———— ——Revenue——, 
Amt. (thou- 

Number Per Cent sands) Per Cent 

Basic commodities......... 772,697,096 77.72 $1,139,584 66.75 

BEIBR-BIOEE cc cvcccvscecvccs 221,487,987 22.28 567,565 33.25 

oo ee rere ‘tees 994,185,083 100.00 $1,707,149 100.00 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT 

Basic commodities ......... 264,444,717 84.11 $ 458,639 72.16 

High-grade .......... wesar 49,954,530 15.89 176,908 27.84 

TORRE 60.66 sees Cutese ecee 314,399,247 100.00 $ 635,547 100.00 

WESTERN DISTRICT 

Basic commodities ......... 427,605,518 77.62 $ 962,759 61.60 

High-grade ........ee0. eoee 123,294,628 22.38 600,087 38.40 

ee eee «+. 550,900,146 100.00 $1,562,846 100.00 

UNITED STATES 

Basic commodities ......... 1,464,747,331 78.77 $2,560,982 65.57 

High-grade ........ Sececeee EOE, 00t,2ee 21.23 1,344,560 34.43 

WEE Sav ceseses er eee -1,859,484,476 100.00 $3,905,542 100.00 


It has been stated by some of the principal advocates of reduc- 
tions on “‘basic’? commodities that the 10 per cent reduction made 
by the commission in 1922 was too small to be of benefit, and there- 
fore a reduction of that amount on “basic”? commodities would ap- 
parently be considered of no avail. Based upon the above separation, 
to make a 16%§ per cent reduction upon “basic”? commodities would 
require a 32 per cent increase on all other freight traffic, carload 
and less-than-carload. To make a 20 per cent reduction on “‘basic’’ 
commodities, an increase of 38 per cent on all remaining freight traf- 
fic would be necessary. In the east, where rates are now 90 per cent 
above the 1913 level, they would on non-basic commodities be brought 
up to about 151 per cent above that basis if increased 32 per cent, 
and up to 162 per cent above that basis, should a 38 per cent increase 
be made. In the event of a 38 per cent increase, the first and fifth 
class rates from Chicago to New York, which were 75 cents and 30 
cents, respectively, would become $1.97 and 79 cents, respectively. 

The above table shows that the proportions of basic to non-basic 
commodities in the different districts vary greatly. Therefore, the 
effect of reductions on “basic”? commodities would not be uniform. 

The net railway operating income for 1922, had the rates on 
“basic” commodities, according to the above separation, been 20 
per cent lower, would have been as follows: 


Rate of 

Return 

Amount (Per Cent) 

OO unas ee me .94 
Southern (including Pocahontas)............++.. 58,943,754 1.97 
“WHERE iliac nue cin fae 6d tke 0c ak. cbe He Giines 0040 03.6 BORO ES, 000 1.59 
United States ....cccccccccccccccedecsecceese$204,469,960 1.36 


In the southern district “‘basic’’ commodities pee 72.16 per 
cent of the total freight revenue. A reduction of 20 per cent on 
‘basic’ commodities would therefore in that district require an 
increase of 52 per cent in rates on all remaining freight traffic. 
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NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 


MR. SHIPPER: 


In soliciting your patronage for the Port of Newport 
News we are not asking you to try a new experiment but 
to avail yourself of the free services of a trained organiza- 
tion that has been actively engaged in the handling of 
export and import traffic for over 35 years, and of facilities 
which have been provided to meet the needs of the traffic 


as demonstrated: by that long experience. Free from con- 
gestion on water and land, with lowest freight rates and 


fast manifest service to and from the interior, Newport 


News offers you all the advantages and none of the dis- 


advantages of other Ports. Let us serve you! Will be 


glad to send Sailing List and illustrated booklet or any 
detailed information desired. 


NEWPORT NEWS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Newport News, Va. 


Or any Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Representative. 


THE ONLY PUBLIC WAREHOUSE 


IN NEW ORLEANS 


LOCATED ON THE RIVER FRONT 


200,000 Square Feet Concrete Floor Space 
Direct handling of import and export shipments between warehouses and ships without 


Modern concrete floored warehouses with connections to Mississippi 
Warrior Barge Line and all rail lines entering the city. No switching charges. 


THE COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSES 
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In the > the required increase on other traffic would not be 
so much, 

Up to this point, consideration has been given only to obtain- 
ing the necessary compensating revenue from all rates not included 
in the “basic” list. But there are manifestly many articles which 
would not be considered basic but as to which there is probably as 
much need and justification for rate reduction as for many in the 
“basic” list. Recognizing this fact, advocates of “basic’’ commodity 
reductions have generally proposed limiting compensating increases 
to “luxuries’’ or “‘class rate traffic.”’ No list of ‘‘luxuries’’ appears to 
be available but surely considerably less than half of the non-basic 
commodities under the above separation would be so classed, when it 
be remembered that such staples as the following are included under 
that head: refined petroleum and its products; vegetable oils; sugar 
and molasses; agricultural implements; farm wagons; ice; canned 
goods. There appears to be no way of definitely separating the reve- 
nue derived from “luxuries” from the total revenue but if we assume 
that one-fourth of the revenue from non-basic commodities under 
the above separation be derived from “luxuries,” it will be found 
that to allow for a 16% per cent reduction on ‘“‘basic’’ commodities 
an increase of 127 per cent on “luxuries” would be necessary, and 
to compensate for a 20 per cent reduction on “basic” commodities, 
the rates of “luxuries’’ would have to be increased 152 per cent. The 
effect of an increase of the latter amount in the eastern territory 
would be to bring rates on “luxuries’”’ up to over 479 per cent of the 
basis in force in 1913. For example, the first-class rate from Chi- 
cago to New York would become $3.59. Possibly such articles as 
the higher grade dry goods, clothing, shoes and notions could stand 
such increases but it is probable that such rates on furniture, house- 
hold goods and many others would defeat the desired end. Many new 
automobiles are now being driven across country for considerable 
hauls to avoid freight charges. Should rates be increased from 100 
to 150 per cent, it is probable that the movement by railroad would 
be seriously affected. : 

Manifestly there would be almost insurmountable difficulty in 
definitely classifying articles to designate which should be treated 
as “basic” and receive a rate reduction, which as “luxuries” and be 
subject to an increase, and which would be treated as neither and be 
subject to no change in rates. Should hearings be held to determine 
such a separation, endless dissension between different shippers would 
ensue. Shippers of commodities likely to receive increases would 
unquestionably enter objections even more strenuous than were the 
arguments presented in Reduced Rates, 1922, to show that particular 
commodities should not be overlooked in the distribution of such re- 
auctions as should be determined upon. There is a keenly com- 
petitive situation between different commodities, some of which from 
a transportation standpoint would fall in one class and some in 
another and any such shift of freight rates would probably seriously 
dislocate commercial conditions. 


To avoid the dissension which would result from attempting to 
select a list of “luxuries” to receive rate increases, some have ad- 
vocated obtaining such compensating increases aS may be necessary 
from “class rate traffic.” It is true that there would be compara- 
tively little tariff difficulty in applying a given percentage of in- 
crease to class rates as distinguished from other rates, but such a 
proposal overlooks three important difficulties: (a) That there are 
no statistics available showing the amount of revenue derived from 
class rate traffic so that the amount of increase necessary can be 
determined: (b) Except in the south practically all less-than-carload 
traffic moves on class rates. Therefore increases applied to all 
class rates would, as noted below, inevitably apply to many staples 
of life; (c) In the different districts (and even in different portions 
of the same district) the percentage of class rate traffic to other 
traffic varies materially, a given commodity in some places being 
subject to class rates and in others to commodity rates. For example, 
the movement of canned goods, sugar, coffee, and bar, sheet and 
structural iron in the eastern group and in the western trunk line 
territory is almost entirely upon class rates, whereas in the south, 
the southwest, the far west and on trans-continental traffic these 
commodities move largely upon commodity rates. A similar situation 
will be found to exist on numerous important commodities and to apply 
heavy increases on class rates and to reduce or leave ‘unchanged 
commodity rates will result in disastrous competitive disturbances. 

While as indicated there are no statistics which show definitely 
the amount of revenue derived from class traffic, appendix 2 shows 
the proportion of revenue by commodity groups in the various dis- 
tricts. From that appendix it will be noted that less-than-carload 
traffic earns the following percentages of the total freight revenue: 
eastern district, 4.34; southern, 7.73; western, 12.09; United States 
7.99. These figures clearly indicate that to obtain material revenue 
sro mg bee class Roy traffic will be 
not impossible, unless it be assumed that there is a 
movement of carload traffic upon class rates. In ites een ae 
ticularly in the southwest, there is in fact very little such movement. 


The importance of the second difficulty in applyin i - 
creases to class rate traffic to compensate for anartel Poe sam ml = 
other traffic should not be overlooked. Particularly in the west 
nearly all groceries, furniture, house furnishings and other goods used 
by ultimate consumers move by less-than-carload freight from jobbing 
centers to the points of consumption, largely on class rates. The 
propriety of heavy increases on such staples of life anywhere in the 
country is seriously to be doubted, but particularly would such a 
rate readjustment be undesirable in the west and on traffic moving 
from the east and south to the west, for it would tend to increase 
the cost of what the farmer buys for use in crop production and 
for his living. As the principal source of trouble lies in the disparity 
between what the farmer has to pay for what he buys and what 
he is able to obtain for what he sells, manifestly such a process would 
tend to offset any benefit which the farmer might receive from re- 
ductions on his products. There are already serious complaints in 
a number of localities that less-than-carload rates are so high as 
. to be unduly burdensome upon the lower grade traffic, illustrated 

by the situation in Louisiana where efforts have recently been made 
to secure the re-establishment of numerous less-than-carload com- 


modity rates in lieu of class rates f 
mission. ound reasonable by the com- 


In considering whether or not any general shift of rat 
be made, too much importance cannot be laid upon the inet that the 
movement of commodities on the different railroads and in different 
sections of the country is far from uniform. For example, on some 
lines nearly 90 per cent of their total traffic consists of “basic’”’ 
commodities, whereas on others less than 40 per cent consists of 
such commodities. Therefore even if it be possible in the aggregate 
to so increase rates on non-basic commodities as to largely, if not 
wholly, compensate for reductions on basic commodities, it is evident 


that some railroads would receive too much additional 
others too little. It is highly probable that many Me ae BR 
be affected disastrously as the amount of compensating revenue they 


exceedingly difficult, if 
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would receive from the high grade commodities on which rates 
would be increased would not nearly offset the loss in revenue on 
the basic commodities. While to some extent the average of car- 
riers can be considered in fixing freight rates, this theo cannot 
be carried too far without serious results, for it is evident that 
the people living along one line of railroad are dependent upon 
that railroad for service and if it be placed in a financial condition 
such that it cannot give adequate service or it is actually forced 
to suspend operations, the fact that additional revenue has been 
obtained for other railroads will be of no avail. No. attempt will 
be made here to cite specific instances except to mention that it 
was shown in the reduced rates case of 1922 that if the rates on 
but one basic commodity, coal, should be reduced 25 per cent, the 
effect on several important carriers would be to cause a deficit in- 


asmuch as such a large proportion of their tonnage consists of coal. 
Manifestly the difficulties of obtaining increases to compensate 
for reductions confined to agricultural products or to grain only 
would be much less than in the case of “basic” commodities, but 
still would be material. A reduction of 25 per cent in rates on grain 
and grain products applied to the results of operation in the year 1922 
would have lessened the freight revenue by the following amounts: 


NII: 4.'c eta a. chpuini diab eaten acu aren biate tes eia-@ tinrose mere og gtartin «rere ware ee ow $28,386,200 
Southern (including Pocahontas) .. i. .ccccscscccccccccccccece 9,150,000 
i RE HR Sgt SE ka ee EL i ag Lape a ee oe a 51,342,800 
OO LOLI, SRE APA LE ETO SPR A EP Gee eutee 88,879,000 


_The following is an estimate of the net railway operating income 
which would have been earned in 1922 if rates on grain and grain 
products had been 25 per cent lower: 


Rate 

Amount of Return 

A OE ee RP TP ae crane RR ee ...-$273,411,051 3.33% 
Southern (including Pocahontas) ............ - 141,520,754 4.74% 
US SR ¢ OS Aaa. = Se ee 272,855,155 3.30% 
GO EEE SS Ree PES & RE Ak ae 687,786,960 3.53% 


If there had been a reduction of 25 per .cent on all products of 
agriculture, and animals and products, the amount of reduction in 
1922 would have been: 


EN BEDE ERS OE Ra ESS 7 SS CS ee Oe eer ae ee $ 80,109,800 
Southern (including Pocahontas) ............ccccecececeees 32,400,500 
eS anculnn ee NOCe eee edhe esas chide eet eews ne emeen 126,511,200 
I DD «wg 5:0 odin Usa Cae be CEDES + es SOROS ae eee eeeeS 239,021,500 


The net railway operating income allowing for such a 25 per 
cent reduction would have been: 


Rate 

Amount of Return 

NES caccsomannsin dee ee Oe ters eee ers i ee ewee $221,687,451 2.70% 
Southern (including Pocahontas) ............. 118,270,254 3.96% 
EN EEE cre eee creer ye. 197,686,755 2.39% 
IEEE MED. 6.6.6 o ic ccscnecetccats Fianse ves eenee 537,644,460 2.76% 


Should a reduction of 25 per cent be made in rates on grain 
and its products, the loss in revenue for the carriers of the country 
as a whole, $88,879,000, could be recouped if an increase of approxi- 
mately 2.3 per cent could be made on all remaining freight traffic. 
But that rates on all commodities other than grain can at this 
time be increased even 2.3 per cent is highly improbable. Such an 
increase would include all agricultural products other than grain and 
grain products (including fruits. and vegetables, live stock, etc.) and 
would include all “basic” commodities to say nothing of staple arti- 
cles of food and other commodities which enter directly into the 
cost of living of everyone concerned. If an attempt be made to obtain 
the necessary compensating increases from “i:uxurPies,’’ an average 
increase of over 26 per cent throughout the country would be needed 
if we consider that ‘‘luxuries’’ consist of approximately one-fourth 
of the articles treated as non-basic in the separation above made. 
On the same basis, an increase of 34 per cent would be needed in 
the west. It should again be remembered that unless there is to 
be a complete overhauling of the class rate srtucture of the country 
to bring about totally different percentages of the lower classes 
to first class than now exist (a revision which would require months, 
if not years to accomplish), any increases applied to ‘luxuries’ 
would have to include all traffic moving on the first four classes which 
would create the difficulty above described, viz.: in many cases in 
reality making increases on staples of life (moving less than car- 
load) when intending to apply the increases on “luxuries.” 


Western roads have been earning considerably less in proportion 
than roads in the east and south and have been cénsiderably below 
the fair return, while the heaviest movement of agricultural prod- 
ucts, including grain, takes place in that region. Appendix No. 
2 shows that in the western district products of agriculture yield 
24.66 per cent of the revenue as against but 12.77 per cent in the 
east. Grain and its products in the west yield 13.14 per cent as 
against but 6.65 per cent in the east and 5.76 per cent in the south. 
Furthermore, as has been noted in a previous section, the percentage 
of one class of traffic to another on different roads varies so materially 
as to add immeasurably to the difficulty of attempting to reduce rates 
on one class of traffic and increase them on another, because in many 
instances important roads handle very largely the commodities which 
would be reduced and but little of those which would be increased, 
while on others the situation is reversed. For example, on the Great 
Northern the revenue from grain and grain products in 1922 was 
29.03 per cent of the total freight revenue, and to make a 25 per cent 
reduction in rates on grain and grain products on that road would 
require an increase on “luxuries”? or “class rate traffic’ of 75 per 
cent in order to compensate if these be assumed to yield approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of the freight revenue. Even if it were possible 
to make more than 75 per cent increase in class rates or rates on 

luxuries,’’ for competitive reasons it would not be possible to 
make such an increase on one road without making substantially 
as great increases on other roads. As an illustration should class 
rates on the Union Pacific be increased but 33 per cent and on the 
Great Northern 75 per cent, most. of the trans-continental traffic 
moving on class rates now _being handled by the Great Northern 
pe Egg > een Syma or other competitive lines, thus 
‘ efeating e desired end of : 

increase in revenue for the Great Northern. CS Seaaentins 


Appendix No. 2, referred to by Mr. Esch, follows: | 
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Here’s a Book 
You Ought to Have 


“THE TRAFFIC WORLD” 
says— 


“A lot of information is contained in the 
small space occupied by a copy of the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools’ new Traffic 
Man’s Handbook. Issued in uniform size and 
binding with the other books of this series, it 
contains much information unknown to traffic 
men and much information known to them but 
not otherwise readily available. Chapters on 
tariff interpretation, classification, and articles 
on demurrage, storage in transit, etc., are 
interspersed with practical information as to 
packing, marking and other mechanical details 
of traffic work. The organization and equip- 
ment of an up-to-date traffic department is 
described in great detail. The value of the 
book is enhanced by the reproduction of the 
Act to Regulate Commerce, and by a compre- 
hensive index. It contains almost 400 pages. 
The handbook was written and compiled by 
Professor Asa Colton, lecturer on trade and 
transportation, New York University.” 


PRICE, ONLY $1 


385 Pages 
334x514" 
Written and compiled by 
ASA COLTON 


Lecturer on Trade and Transportation 
New York University 





Just fill out the coupon below—slip it into 
an envelope with a dollar bill and mail. This 
385-page I. C. S. Traffic Man’s Handbook will 
come speeding to you by return mail. Money 
back if not satisfied. 


RAIDS OOK 





ie - ——— ee ee a oe TEAR OUT HERE™™ 7" ™ —=—e eo 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

| Box 6721-C, Scranton, Penna. 

| I enclose One Dollar. Please send me— 
postpaid — the 385-page I. C. S. Traffic 

| Man’s Handbook. It is understood that if 
I am not entirely satisfied I may return 

| this book within five days and you will 

| refund my money. 
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Unloading Silk at Admiral Oriental Line Docks, Seattle. 


Seattle to the Orient 


A fast Trans-Pacific freight and passenger service, 
between 


Puget Sound and Yokohama, Kobe 
Shanghai, Hong Kong and Manila 


Six reasons why this service, operated by an American 
Company for American shippers, is the best fitted to 
serve you: 


1—Unexcelled facilities for handling all cargo expeditiously - 


2—Size and speed of vessels and modern equipment for 
loading and unloading cargo. 


3—Shortest and fastest route via Seattle to the Orient. 

4—Exceptional rail connections for prompt trans-shipment 
of cargo. 

5—Frequent, dependable sailings to North and South 
China, Japan and the Philippines. 


6—Modern refrigerator service. Lowest insurance rates— 
highest marine classification. 


Outward Sailings from Seattle 


CROSS KEYS (No. & So. China)............ April 13 
*PRESIDENT MADISON..................... April 14 
*PRESIDENT McKINLEY.................... April 26 

**WHEATLAND MONTANA................... April 27 
*PRESIDENT JACKSON..................000- May 8 
ie, (is titiéi«é A eR NR May 10 


*Combination freight and passenger, length 535 feet, 21,000 
tons, speed 20 knots. Through bills of lading issued to destina- 
tions beyond regular ports of call. 

**Cargo berth service to Japan, North China, Shanghai, 
Yokohama, Kobe, Vladivostok, Hankow, Dairen, Tientsin and 
Tsingtao. 

***Cargo berth service to Japan, South China and Philip- 
pine Islands. 

FOR RATES, SPACE AND OTHER INFORMATION APPLY: 
Chicago—Merchants Loan & Trust Bldg., 112 W. Adams S8t., Phone 

Randolph 7739 
New York—17 State Street, Phone Bowling Green 9234. 
Detroit—Dime Bank Building. 

San Francisco—Robert Dollar Building. 

Los Angeles—429 Pacific Electric Building. 

Portland—424 Railway Exchange Building. 

Seattle—409 L. C. Smith Building. 













L. L. BATES, General Freight Agent, Seattle, Wash. 


DMIRAL ORIENTAL L|NF 


MANAGING AGENTS 
SHIPPING BOARD 


TRANS - PACIFIC SERVICE 
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Proportion of Group Revenues to Total Freight Revenue 
(Based on estimated revenue for 1922 tonnage at present rates.) 


PRODUCTS OF AGRICULTURE 
Eastn. Southn. Westn. 


























Dist. Dist. Dist. Total 
Commodity: Per Ct. PerCt. PerCt. Per Ct. 
NG = Hoe 6. 0ae 3% Reh es vb -neiaanaes 1.31 -96 5.83 3.06 
EE i seu bis ooo Wiiketln ewe crane 1.68 1.68 2.89 2.16 
MEE * Sécdiepesccetccgavicececosamaease we 82 1.01 -89 
I NI oo ne 0c 5b Vad Bo vse Vamenee 34 20 -96 .57 
i Cn MMR, «00's ca len cu antaemeea 1.45 p ae | 1.52 1.43 
Geer malll products .... iccisccccsiecde- 1.07 -99 -93 1.00 
Hay, straw and alfalfa............... .69 -69 -75 -71 
EEE ae Cilabe tcc bs 0-00 chewbb caves. chee .16 -72 -05 21 
ern nadine ¢ 14 4a 6 bbw tie oee oe .32 2.12 1.23 97 
Cottonseed and products, except oil.. .04 -74 -36 -28 
Do onvteagace dose te geuedies .35 2.14 1.02 -91 
Ge SPIED EVWIED oo cc ve cccccticceeses 1.79 2.76 4.53 3.05 
eatin. ose mcinhe BERS ES 1.23 .08 1.38 1.20 
Other fresh vegetables................ .57 1.47 85 .83 
Dried fruits and vegetables........... -20 -10 -73 -39 
Other products of agriculture........ 77 55 62 -67 
SUNNNIE <c:kig. «0-0. 5.00.6 0 Mural CeaMUnE Bleak 12.77 17.73 24.66 18.33 
ANIMALS AND PRODUCTS 
pg A ee te -04 18 .16 10 
GEE ORNOD: op vacectencsdesasece .67 -55 2.94 1.56 
SE I OAD 0.00.5 6. obec 0c cecreses cee ell -05 -60 -29 
Dn ced imitese s¢.¢ obo eet a wee as o04e% 56 38 1.41 87 
EE COME cccdelvds venc gabe Ope prGes 1.47 29 .67 96 
Other packing-house products ...... .79 -62 .48 64 
ED. allan thsi Kew eonsiasoucnses .38 .08 19 -26 
BE acdc cc PER CES ON che rre ee OeOeSe DORA'S 44 18 .33 .36 
Butter and CHEGSE .....cccccccccccces 36 -10 .30 29 
SER ere Po = — * 
Wides and leather «.........ccsecccecese ‘ 
Other animals and products.......... 52 14 32 38 
eae ive piven iaeee ers ee eees 6.00 2.66 7.72 6.15 
Products of mines, total...........+.- 35.94 35.72 17.68 28.59 
Products of forests, total............. 5.55 14.39 11.06 9.20 
Manufactures and miscl., total...... 35.40 21.77 26.79 29.74 
Merchandise, all L. C. L. freight..... 4.34 7.978 12.09 7.99 








Grand total, C.L. and lL. C. L, ..100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 

Mr. Hoch made a statement to the committee in which he 
said that the resolution was based on the proposition that the 
present freight rate structure was badly out of adjustment. He de- 
veloped this line of thought in support of the resolution, and 
referred to the improper distribution of the freight burden on 
products of the farm, due to the price deflation in those products. 





DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION 


Note. items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last Issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change In 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


ril 7—Washington, D. C.—Director Chas. D. Mahaffie: 

ae No, 3506 In the matter of the application of John Skelton 
Williams, sole receiver, Georgia & Florida Railway for authority 
to issue $1,600,000 principal amount of certificates of indebtedness 
bearing interest at the rate of 8 per cent per annum, and to 
pledge, sell and otherwise dispose of said certificates. 


April 7—New York, N. Y.—Examiners Oliver and Barclay: 
"'2066—Construction and repair of railway equipment. (With refer- 
ence to all equipment of the Erie R. R.). 


—Omaha, Nebr.—Examiner Disque: 
a i S. No. 2047—Grain from Western Trunk Line points to Texas. 


April 7—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Kephart: 
43211—West ae Lumbermen’s Association et al. vs. Abilene & 
Southe et 
18147__wim. Cameron & Co., Inc., vs. Abilene & Southern et al. 
15214—The Lumbermen’s Association of Texas vs. Abilene & South- 


et al. 
15357—-The Wichita Board of Commerce et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 


April 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Money: 

'45516—The Atlas Portland Cement Company vs. B. & A. R. R. et al. 

April 7—Jonesboro, Ark.—Examiner Hosmer: 

"15604—Hdawards Construction Company vs. Jonesboro, Lake City & 

- astern = a 4 *. , - 
il 7—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Disque: 

ot and S. No. 2085—Grain from Western Trunk Line points to 
Texas. 

April 7—Austin, Tex.—Railroad Commission of Texas: 

Finance No. 3478—In the matter of the application of the New Or- 
leans, Texas & Mexico Railway Co. for authority to acquire con- 
trol of the International-Great Northern R. R, Co., by purchase 
of the capital stock. a 

April 8—Washington, D. C.—Asst. Chief Examiner rry: 
41756—Bangor * Aroostook Railroad Company et al. vs. Aberdeen 
& Rockfish R. R. et al. (further hearing). 
April 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Copenhafer: 
15420—Virginia Blue Ridge Railway vs. Southern Railway 


Company. 
April 8—Chi , Ill.—Examiner Griffin: 
11105—Unit: Chemical and Organic Products Co. vs. Director 


General, Indiana Harbor Belt R. R. et al, 
April 8—Tul Okla.—Examiner Seal: 
14922—The Carter Oil Company vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. et al. 
i. and &. No. 2024 (first supplemental order)—Petroleum oil and 
its products from Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma to Belleville, IIL 
I.. and S. No. 2024—Petroleum oil and its products from Kansas, 
Missouri and Oklahoma to Belleville, Il. 
15496—The Carter Oil Company vs. Santa Fe et al. 
April 8&—San Diego, Cal.—Examiner Wagner: 
18526—-San Diego Chamber of Commerce vs. A. & V. Ry. et al. 
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April 8—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Hosmer: 
15337—Memphis Freight Bureau, for Dry Block Mercantile Co., et 
Sls Vile dhe: Ge La Ee Eo OR GL 
15583—Certain-teed Products Corporation vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
April 9—Lansing, Mich.—Examiner Gault: 
“Ss Paper Makers Chemical Company vs. Ann Arbor 
. et a 


April 9—Valdosta, Ga.—Examiner Worthington: 

Fourth Section Applications Nos. 12452 and 789, filed by Georgia 
& Florida Ry., concerning rates on lumber and related articles 
from Valdosta, Ga., to destinations in North Carolina and Virginia. 

April 9—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

1 Rochester Chamber of Commerce vs, N. Y. C. R. R. et al. 

I. and S. No. 1933—Commutation fares between points on the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. 

April 10—Boston, Mass.—Commission of Department of Public Utili- 

ties of Massachusetts. 

Finance No. 3386—In the matter of the joint application of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co., and the Old 
Colony Railroad Co., for a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity for authority to abandon the line of railroad between 
Harrison Square and Mattapan, known as Shawmut branch. 

April 10—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner Kephart: 

‘ 14563—Switching practices and charges at Seattle, Wash. 

April 10—Argument at Washington, D. C.: » 
14264—National Refining Company vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 
14963—Transcontinental Oil Company vs. P. R. R. et al. 
15113—Apollo Steel Company vs, P. R. R. et al. 


April 10—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Griffin: 
I. and S. No. 2046—Furniture from points in C. F. A. territory. 
{. and S. No, 2046 (first supplemental order)—Furniture from points 
nC, F. A. territory. 
* 1. and S. No. 2046 (second supplemental order)—Furniture from 
points in C. F. A. territory. 
April 11—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Konigsberg: 
6504—The Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of South Carolina vs. 
Cc. C. & O. Ry. of S. C., Director-General, et al. (hearing solely 
for purpose of affording complainants opportunity to prove 
damage on shipments involved.) . 


April 11—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Disque: 

1, and S. 2066—Switching charges of Manufacturers Ry. Co. 

April 11—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

* 13930—Express rate, 1922. (In re petition of American Railway As- 
sociation relative to reductions on articles of food.) 

April 11—Bartlesville, Okia.—Examiner Seal: 
15592—-Phillips Petroleum Company vs. Santa Fe Ry. et al 
April 11—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Hosmer: 

15613—New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau et al. vs, Beaumont, Sour 
Lake & Western Ry. et al. 

April 12—Miami, Fla.—Examiner Worthington: 

Fourth Section Application No. 12378, filed by Florida East Coast 
Ry. Co., concerning commodity rates from Jacksonville to Miami, 
Fla., etc. (Further hearing.) 

April 12—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Hosmer: 

‘Fourth Section App. No. 12542, filed by Kansas City Southern Ry., 
concerning rates on classes and commodities from New Orleans 
and points taking same rates to points north and east of St. 
Louis and west of the Indiana-Illinois state line, etc. 

April 14—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Disque: 

'l. and S. No, 2068—Grain and grain products between Mississippi 
River and Missouri points. 

Portions of fourth section applications Nos. 4218 et al., filed by 
Mo. Pac. R. R., etc., concerning rates on grain and grain prod- 
ucts from points in southeast Missouri to Memphis, Mobile, St. 
Louis, Cairo, New Orleans, La., etc. (hearing in connection with 
I. and S. No. 2068.) 

April 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Marchand: 

Val. - No. —In re tentative valuation of the property of Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois R. R. Co. 

April 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Cummings: 

Fourth Section App. No. 3801, filed by Canada Atlantic Transit 
Company (of U. S.), concerning classes and commodity rates 
from eastern trunk line territory and Canadian points to Chi- 
cago, Ill., Milwaukee, Wis., and other western points, etc. (fur- 
ther hearing). 

April 14—Chicago—Examiner Gault: 

—.. —- Council of Furniture Associations vs. Ann Arbor 

. R. et al. 
Apri! 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Copenhafer: 

a Virginia Pulp & Paper Company vs. B. & O. R. R. 
et a 

April 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Cassidy: 

I. and S. No. 2034—Loading of less carload freight on lighters in 
Norfolk, Va., harbor. 

April 14—Springfield, Mo.—Examiner Seal: 
l. and S. No, 2036—Transit rules on grain at stations in Missouri. 
April 14—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Hosmer: 
’ aa gage Orleans Coal & Bisso Towboat Company vs, L. & N. 
a 0. 
April 15—Thomasville, Ga.—Public Service Commission of Georgia: 

Finance No. 3373—In the matter of the application of the Pelham 
& Havana Railroad Company for a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity authorizing it to abandon its line of rail- 


road. 
April 15—Philadelphia—Examiner Carter: 
15490, Alan Wood Iron & Steel Company et al., vs. P. R. R. et al. 


April 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Cummings: 

Fourth Section Applications Nos. 1774 et al., filed by Agent C. C. 
McCain and others, concerning Class Rates between Eastern Trunk 
Line territory, etc. 

Fourth Section Application Nos. 2073 et al., filed by J. F. Tucker, 
agent, and numerous others, relative to rates on classes on traffic 
via rail or partly by rail and partly by water (1) between points 
in C. F. A. territory and points in eastern trunk line and New 
England freight association territories, and (2) between points 
in eastern trunk line and points in New England freight associa- 
tion territory. 


April 16—Columbia, S. C. Examiner Worthington. 
14734—Fibercraft Chair Company vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish R. R. 
et al. Portions of fourth section application Nos. 703 and 1548, 
filed by A. C. L. R. R. and Southern Ry., respectively, concerning 
rates on furniture from High Point, Winston-Salem, Statesville, 
Thomasville, and Siler City, N. C., to destinations’ in Georgia 
and Florida, etc. 





April 12, 1924 
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548, ORADO BUILDING 418-480 S. MARKET STREET elphia........ rexe eg 136 South 4th West St. ' 
ning ' Telephone, Main 3840 Telephone, Harrison 8808 aa. Mase Bide. en ee Bide: } 
as Denver....... 1700 Fifteenth St. mt 
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PAGE & JONES 


MOBILE, ALABAMA 







Ist ard vv St.Pa 
ow San Pepro 


EUROPEAN SERVICE 


United. States Shipping Board A-1 Steamers 


Mobile, Pensacola and Gulfport to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwer 
hent, Havre, Bordeaux and other French Atlantic ports. 


WINDWARD ISLANDS SERVICE 


Mobile to Kingston, Jamaica; Port au Prince, Haiti; San Domingo City; San Juan, Porto 


Rico; Guadeloupe; Martinique; Barbados and Trinidad. Also North Coast of South America 
and Curacao as sufficient cargo ofiers. 


p. 





ST. LOUIS OFFICE: 1217 Pierce Building 
IRVING H. HELLER, Manager 


KANSAS CITY OFFICE: 624 New York Life Building 
A. J. FORD, Manager 


NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVES: W. E. HEDGER-JENKS CO., Inc. 
: 25 Beaver Street 
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R. TRAFFIC MAN, LOOK AT THE MAP. The circled cities 
are strategic traffic pivots, linked by the rails of the Penn- 
sylvania System. 


You will recognize these cities with their SS territories 
as being logical centers in which to carry. oo to be sent 
there at carload rates and be acm: | accessible to your Det cus- 
tomers when they want your product, or available for prompt less- 
carload reshipment to your clientele in adjacent towns. 


You will save your company Time and Money in thus dis- © 
tributing in and through these circled cities. 


In each city is a dependable ors facility of the. Penn- 
sylvania System, providing a modern storage and distributing 
establishment with up-to-date methods, reasonable non-discrimina- 


pes rates, and unsurpassed service. Negotiable receipts are issued 
and low insurance rates are procurable. 


Carrying stocks in these thoroughly reliable facilities will — 
please your trade in the territories served by these circled cities 
and minimize your traffic costs. 


Consign your cars in care of the warehouses listed below and 
enjoy modern storage and distributing service par excellence. 


$ 


BALTIMORE 7) 
. WAREHOUSE 





Western Warehousing Co., Chicago, Ill. Pennsylvania Terminal Warehouse Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Keystone Warehouse, Harrisburg, Pa. _. Fort Erie Warehouse & Docks, Erie, Pa. Pan Handle Storage Warehouse, Cincinnati, O. 
The Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. Merchants’ Warehouse Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Philadelphia Tidewater Terminal, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Keystone Warehouse Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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FASTEST STEAMERS . 
BETWEEN SAN TN Tol ole 
AND THE ORIENT ~ 


PLACING ASIA 
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HE PIONEER TRANS- Nal ale LINE. 


ECSTABLISHED 1867 


Unexcelled Freight Service 
NEXT SAILINGS 


Passengers and Express-Freight 


From San Francisco to Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, 


anghai, Hongkong and Manila 


. President Pierce sails April 15 


a 

S. S. President Wilson sails 
S. S. President Lincoln sails 
Ss. S 


. President Cleveland sails June 10 


and every 1 4 days thereafter 


Through Bills of Lading issued to and from all ports beyond port of call 
For rates and other information apply to any railroad agent, or to 


San Fancisco, 
at Shippers’ 


Service 
Always 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


508 California Street Central Bldg., 108 West Sixth St. 10 Hanover Square 


San Francisco, Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. 
142 South Clark Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Managing Agent U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 


New York City 
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The San Antonio and Aransas Pass Railway Co. 





e a: 
J. 8. Peter OLY. VY YUM}, , 
Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mer. VY C Wh C YY OE nid y 
San Antonio, Tex. Yy - 
J. C. Mangham, " 
Gen. Frt. Agt., G Y Geary) JEIRieno p Muskogee 
San Antonio, Tex. : a 8 OklahomaCity 
Amarillo UY, ¢ 
J. B. Brooks, : 
A. G. F. A, Y Y) Anadarko Schicta Na 7 
San Antonio, Tex. P McAlester 
Yj 4 Little Rock, 
H. = Beenhe, . Kr . 6 
n. Agt. Frt. Dept., 56/7 “Nw. 
San Antonio, Tex. My YY eke ¥y 





W. A. Springall, 
Com. Agt., 
San Antonio, Tex. 


Y; 

Y 

A. R. Canfield, / 
Y 

Ws 








Com. Agt., 
_ Houston, Tex. 
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SPEEDY, 


ACCURATE, 
AND 

ACCOMMODATING 

PERFORMANCE 


Making close connection wih the Freight Service on all principal lines with which we connect; 
our service is unexcelled with through fast freight trains for carload and package freight making the 
time between terminals shown below, also to Mexico via Laredo. 


TO 














TO 
FROM Waco Houston San Antonio | Corpus Christi Alice Laredo via Alice 
Kansas City) ........ 4 da 3% days 3 days 3% days 4 days 
ics Sieee sone 5 rr 313 - 4%“ rif: ae 6 « 
Memphis....| ........ a ad 3 oe 3 se 31% ee 46 
New Orleans 3 days 3% 3 oe 3 se ery 3% « 

















Proportionate service to above is rendered to all intermediate points. 


List of Direct Connecting Rail Lines: 
Aransas Harbor Terminal Railway 
Fredericksburg & Northern Ry. 

Gulf Coast Lines 

Gulf Colorado & Santa Fe Ry. 
International & Great Northern Ry. 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. 
Southern Pacific Lines 


St. Louis Southwestern 
Sugar Land Ry. 
Trinity & Brazos Valley Ry. 


‘Texas Mexican Ry. 
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To.the storm-swept mariner the light- 





house points the way through the rocks and 


shoals to a safe haven beyond. To the trav- 





eler or shipper the familiar emblem of the 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 


is an indicator pointing the way to 





prompt, courteous and sympathetic atten- 
tion to his wants, insuring a pleasant 
journey or safe and expeditious movement 


of the commerce entrusted to our care. 


ANG “= ~M J 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINE 
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